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House Group 
Favors Further 
Bank Hearings 


Committee Recommends 
Next Congress Continue 
Inquiry Into Branch, 
Group and Chain Banking 


thairman Suggests 
Recess Meetings 


Authority to Compel Witnesses 
To Furnish Requested Data 
Bo Be Considered by the 


Subcommittee 


The House Committee on Banking 
and Currency voted Jan. 16 to re- 
port to the House that the investiga- 
tion of branch, chain and group 
banking conducted by the Committee 
last session has not been completed, 
that no conclusions have been 
reached; and that the Committee 
recommends to the next House, when 
organized, a continuance of the 
hearings by the new Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

In addition, the Committee voted 
to authorize the chairman of the 
Committee, Representative McFad- 
den (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., to ap- 
point a subcommittee of five mem- 
bers to look into the legal question 
of the rights of the Committee to 


compel witnesses to appear before | 


the Committee and produce papers 
asked for; what legal recourse the 
Committee has in case of refusal, 


and to report back to the Committee. | 


Aid Asked For Farmers 

Representative, Blanton (Dem.), of 
Texas, and Representative Swanson 
(Rep.), of Iowa, appeared before the 
Committee in support of certain meas- 
ures which would extend the time of 
payment on loans made by Federal land 
banks, suspend foreclosure proceedings 
in drought-stricken areas, and providing 
Treasury aid for the land banks to make 
such action vossible. Similar bills hav- 
ing to do with:jeintsteek.land banks 
were considered by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency at a 
meeting Jan, 16, where Paul Bestor, 
yFarm Loan Commissioner, and others 
appeared as witnesses. 

Mr. Bestor testified that the joint 
stock land banks are being lenient with 
the farmers’ debtors, but that to per- 
mit a moratorium on payments would 
mean a breakdown of the collection sys- 
tem of the entire farm loan structure. 
Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, announced that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is opposed to the plan to 
delay payment and to have the Treasury 
loan money to the agricultural banks for 
payment of interest on their outstand- 
ing bonds. (More detailed testimony is 
printed on page 13.) 

Question of Legal Rights 

The decision of the House Committee 
to look into its legal rights in insisting 
upon information from witnesses was 
prefaced ‘by a discussion of the re- 
fusal of Charles E. Mitchell, chair- 
man of the board of the National 
City Bank of New York, and George 
W. Davison, president of the Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, to furnish the Committee with cer- 
tain information asked for. The Chair- 
mean of the Committee explained that 
when Mr. Mitchell appeared as a wit- 
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Geographic Mark 
Held Registrable 


Ruling Limited to Names Hav- 
@ = ing Additional Meaning 
Although the Federal Trade Mark 
: Registration Act does not permit the 
registration of a trade mark “which con- 
sists merely in a geographical name or 
term,” the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals has ruled that a geographic 
word or term which has acquired a mean- 
ing “which cuases it to become some- 
thing other than merely geographic, or 
solely geographic, or only geographic” 
may be registered. 
This ruling was made in reversing 
the decision of the Commisioner of Pat- 
ents who had held that the notation 
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Distribution of Drought Loans |Mr. Davis Reports Eleyen Years 


‘THE Department of Agriculture is 

prepared to begin without delay the 
administration of the $45,000,000 just 
made available for crop loans to storm 
and drought stricken farmers, C. W. 
Warburton, Director of extension work 
of the Department and Secretary of 


| tee, stated orally Jan> 16. 

Four central offices, according to Mr. 
Warburton, who. will direct the distribu- 
tion of the funds, have been established 
at St. Louis, Mo.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Washington, D. C. ,and Grand Forks, N. 
Dak., and will be used as centers of dis- 
tribution for adjacent States. 
| Additional information made available 
by Myr.\Warburton follows: 


| only items not prepared in advance, 
because they could not be printed until 
the nature of the legislation was ascer- 
tained. Actual loans of the funds, which 
just have been appropriated through the 
signing by President Hoover on Jan. 15 
of the drought relief resolution, will be 
handled at field ,offices which have been 
established. 

The act specifically provides loans to 
farmers for the purpose of purchasing 


‘Problems of Building 


Industry of Nation 
To Be Investigated 


Five Special Committees 
Will Conduct Studies for 
National Conference on 
Construction 


and the authorizing of special commit- 
tees to study and report on problems of 
the construction industries marked the 
initial session of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Conference on Con- 
struction held in Washington, it was an- 
nounced by the Conference Jan. 16, 

‘an Five committees: will Jook~ into vari- 
ous ‘phases of the construction field. 
They will be appointed by Secretary of 
Commerce Robert P. Lamont, General 





H. Barnes, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, it was stated. 

The Conference is a part of the Na- 
tional Business Survey Conference, and 
the meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee brought together nearly a score of 
leaders in the construction and allied 
fields, it was stated. 

Progress Claimed 

The statement follows in full text: 

Definite steps toward perfecting the 
organization and beginning the activities 
of the National Conference on Construc- 
tion were taken by the executive com- 
mittee of the Conference at a meeting 
held at the United States Chamber of 
Commerce Jan. 15, when the commit- 
tee adopted a preliminary program of 
work and arranged for the appointment 
of special committees to study and re- 
port on several subjects of concern to 
the varied interests identified with con- 
struction and to the public in general. 

The meeting was presided over by Ju- 
lus H. Barnes, chairman of the Con- 
ference’s executive committee, and was 
participated in by Secretary of Com- 
merce Lamont, general chairman of the 
Conference, and by about a score of 
leaders in the construction and related 
fields from various parts of the country. 

The purposes of the conference, as 
definitely defined by the executive com- 
mittee, are: 

Purposes Outlined 

“To review the 6ttstanding common 
problems of business and other inter- 
ests identified with public and private 
construction; to select a limited number 
of problems of the above type as will 
lend themselves step by step to construc- 
tive inter-group action; to develop the 
necessary factual studies of such prob- 
lems, and to agree upon recommenda- 
tions to be made to the cooperating 
agencies—public and private—looking 
toward the solution of such problems.” 

Messrs. Lamont and Barnes, as gen- 
eral chairman and chairman of the exe- 
cutive committee, respectively, were 





authorized to appoint five special com- 
mittees to study and report back to the 
executive committee, on business reports 
for the construction industries, including 
methods for improving the statistical and 


“Chrysler Plymouth,” together with a trade information in this field; on elimi- 
picture of a sailing vessel, was not reg-|nation of wastes and undesirable phac- 


istrable because the word “Plymouth” 
was merely a geographic name or term. 
The court found that the notation com- 
prises a designation not merely geo- 
graphic, and that the applicant was en- 
titled to the registration sought. (The 
full ext of the court’s decision is pub- 
lished on page 8 of this issue.) 

We think the decision may properly 
rest,” the court’s opinion states, “upon 
the fact that by using the adverb 
merely,’ Congress intended to, and did 
follow the common law rule that there 
are circumstances under which a geo- 
graphic name, or term, may come to 
have a meaning other than one merely 
geographic, and that, where such is true, 
the word, so recognized or recognizeble 
should not be excluded from registra- 
tion.” 

The court upheld the contention of the 
applicant in urging that the word “Ply- 
mouth” has ceased to have a merely 
geographical meaning, “that it is asso- 
ciated in popular thought with the land- 
ing in America of the group known as 
‘Pilgrims’; that the word brings to 

ind certain qualities. of ‘endurance,’ 
‘trength,’’ ‘enterprise,’ ‘honesty,’ and 
‘determination,’ which history is wont 

ascribe to those who founded the 


by Vigrims’ Colony.” 
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Administration of $45,000,000 Just Made Available Will 
Be Started Without Delay, According to the 
Department of Agriculture 


the National Drought Relief Commit- | 


Voucher forms for loans were the! 


The outlining of a tentative program | 


Chairman of the Conference, and Julius’ 


' 
‘ 


feed for work stock, and loans incident 
to crop production. This clearly elimi- 
nates the possibility of loans for pur- 
chasing feed for dairy cattle, poultry, 
hogs, sheep and similar animals as well 
as livestock. 

However, the owners of large dairy 
herds or poultry flocks who are operat- 
ing them on an efficient basis should 
|not confront serious difficulty in obtain- 
ing loans elsewhere. The daily, or al- 
most daily income of this class of pro- 
ducers gives the farmer a substantial 
basis of credit for a loan. However, 
lwhere the farmer owns a very small 
dairy herd or poultry flock, and is not 
regularly selling his products, he might 
encounter difficulty in obtaining loans 
| for feed. 

The provisions of the act are substan- 
tially as the Department of Agriculture 
has recommended. The Department does 
not favor the extensions of loans for 
new purposes, other than those that have 
been specifically recommended for. There 
must be a stopping point somewhere. 

The office at the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington will make loans 
to farmers in Virginia, Maryland, and 
West Virginia and in the counties where 
drought damage was serious in 1930 in 
Ohio, southern Pennsylvania, south cen- 
tral Michigan, northwestern North Car- 
|olina, and northwestern Georgia. _ This 
office is in charge of George L. Hoffman. 

The office at Memphis, Tenn., will 
make loans in the States of Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama. This office is: supervised by 
J. H. Lynch, who for two years has been 
associated with seed loan operations in 
the southeastern States, and who has 
been in charge of the office at Columbia, 
S. C., for the last year. 

The office at St. Louis, Mo., is super- 
i vised by T. Weed Harvey, assistant chief 
|}of the Office of Cooperative Extension 
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Production of Planes 
Decreased Last Year 


National Output at 3,224 
In Preliminary Report 


Production of airplanes in the United 
States during 1930 is estimated to have 
amounted to 2,514 aircraft for civil use 
and 710 for military use, the Aeronau- 
tics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce announced Jan. 16. 

This preliminary report, it was ex- 
plained orally at the Branch, shows 
manufacture of a total of 3,224 planes 
as compared with at least 6,000 in 1929. 
Complete export information is not 
available yet, it was said, but it~ is 
known that shipments to foreign coun- 
tries included at least 250 planes in 
1930. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 


Airplanes manufactured in the United 
States for civil use during the full year 
1930 totaled 2,514. This report is based 
on a record of Department of Commarce 
licenses, identifications and reports for 
aircraft manufactured since Jan: 1, 1930. 
There is a possibility, however, that of 
the aircraft manufactured during the 
year 1930, there still may be a few for 
which licenses or identification marks 
have not yet been sought, or that there 
may have been a few exports on which 
information has not yet been received. 

In addition to 2,514 aircraft manufac- 
tured for civil use, 710 military aircraft 
were delivered to the Army and Navy 
during this 12-month period, which 
places the total production at 3,224. Of 
the aircraft manufactured for civil use 
during the year, 250 were exported. 

Exclusive of the planes exported, de- 
tails of which are at present unavail- 
able, there were 1,143 monoplanes and 
1,092 biplanes manufactured during the 
year. Of the total number of mono- 
planes, 552 were open cockpit landplanes, 
with carrying capacities of one, two or 
three persons; 548 were cabin landplanes 
with carrying capacities of one to 10 
and over. Monoplane flying boats man- 
ufactured totaled 10; monoplanes con- 
vertible to land or seaplanes, 11,. and 
amphibian monoplanes, 22. 

Of the total number of biplanes, 947 
were open cockpit landplanes carrying 
from one to five persons, and 19 were 
cabin planes with capacity for from 
three to eight persons. Biplane flying 
boats totaled 18, convertibles 50 and am- 
phibians, 58. 





Army Plans té Adopt Radio Set i 
Aiding Navigation of Aircraft 


ERVICE trials of a new radio re- 

ceiving set which makes possible 
aircraft navigation by determining 
the direction of commercial broad- 
casting stations are being planned by 
the Army in conjunction with the 
Spring maneuvers along the: Atlantic 
seaboard, it was stated orally Jan. 16 
at the Air Corps. 

Demonstrations of the device, de- 
veloped by C. G. Kruesiq, Western Air 
Express radio engineer, recently were 
given at Bolling Field, Washington, 
D. C., and so interested officers of 
the Air Corps that tentative plans 
already have been made for installing 
the set in Army planes. 

Enthusiasm. for the. device was 
shown by Air Corps officers because 
of its simplicity of operation, its wide 


applicability to all kinds of aeronau- 
tical operations, and its reliability, 
Lt. W. B. Hough, communications offi- 
cer, explained, 


The set when perfected should prove 
both light in weight and compact, Lt. 
Hough said, and could be installed in 
service aircraft with but little diffi- 
culty. Possibilities of using the de- 
vice in commercial and naval aviation 
also are great, he said. 

Although comparatively little in- 
terest has been shown in the instru- 
ment by Navy aviation officers, the set 
when developed probably will be found 
practicable for use in overwater op- 
erations, it was stated at the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Department of the 
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‘Aeronautics Branch Places | 


Planned for Immediate ' Needs __ Campaign Outlay 


Pennsylvania Senator Says He 
Spent Only $10,000 of 
Personal Funds 


GENATOR DAVIS (Rep.), of Penn- 

sylvania on Jan. 16 told the Senate 
Committee investigating campaign ex- 
penditures that he spent only $10,646 
out of his personal funds to win the 
senatorial nomination of the majority 
party in Pennsylvania in 1930. He 
stated further that he had turned over 
to the Allegheny County Republican 
Committee certain contributions from 
other sources totalling $9,100. 


“That is all I had to do with finan- 
cial matters connected with my cam- 
paign,” Senator Davis said. “I wish 
to state emphatically that I have noth- 
ing to conceal, that I have not spent 
a dollar corruply or contrary to law 
nor collected any money other than 
that which was lawful and which I 
have reported.” 


Stating than an election contest in- 
volving nearly 20,000 candidates re- 
sults in the expenditure of “quite a 


2 


“s 


Effects of Measure 
Fixing Resale Prices 
Considered in House 


[Continued on Page Column 2.] 


Mr. Kelly Defends It as Pro- 
tection of Public; Mr. Cox 
Says It Denies Consum- 
ers’ Bargaining Right 


The Capper-Kelly resale price bill 
(Hz R. 11), discussed without action in 
the House on Jan. 15 under latitude of 
general debate on an _ appropriation 
measure, was variously described as vital 
to the country’s business welfare and as 
a denial of the consumers’ bargaining 


rights. 
gee oecring the bill, Representative 
Kelly (Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa., de- 
fended it as a square deal for independ- 
ent manufacturers and sniall dealers 
inst a dangerously increasing concen- 
. 2~of merchandising, while Mepre- 
sentative Cox (Dem.), of Camilla, Ga., 
attacked it as a guaranty of profits at 
| public expense and added costs to con- 

sumeérs, 

Rule for Consideration 


Mr. Cox who started the discussion 
spoke for 45 minutes, Mr. Kelly followed 
with defense of his bill and a number 
of members participated in the course of 
the debate. The House Committee on 
Rules already has reported a rule for 
consideration of the bill with assurance 
of its Chairman, Representative Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., that it is on 
the House program for early considera- 
tion at this session of Congress. 

“The so-called Capper-Kelly bill will 
have the opposite effects from those 
glaimed for it,” Mr. Cox said. “By this 
legislation competition in manufacturing 
cost is eliminated, and the result is the 
strengthening of the breastworks of 
privilege, the rendering hopeless of thou- 
sands, who are dependent upon Congrss 
for protection by legislation, and the 
profits will be guaranteed at public ex- 
pense, 


“The bill would deny the bargaining 
power to the consumer. The purpose is 
to fix the retailing price, and forbid 
reductions om left-over stocks. It will 
prevent the retailer from getting rid of 
remnants at reduced prices, and he can- 
not cut the price of ready - to - wear 
styles, which will only move at bargain 
prices. The little grocer on the back 
street, who pays small rent, will be re- 
quired to sell. his goods at prices that 
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Norwegian Packers 


Of Sardines Enjoined 


Decree Forbids Price-fixing 
Practice in United States 


A decree enjoining more than 50 Nor- 
wegian sardine packers from further 
carrying out a declared unlawful price- 
fixing combination in the sardine indus- 
try, or from entering into any similar 
agreement in this country, has just been 
entered in the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York, according to an announcement 
made at the Department of Justice Jan. 
16, which follows in full text: 

The Government’s action toterminate 
an unlawful price fixing combination in 
the Norwegian sardine industry ended 
today with the entry of a decree in favor 
of the Government. This decree entered 
in the Federal District Court in New 
York, declares the agreement to be il- 
legal and enjoins the defendants, both 
foreign and American, from further car- 
rying it out and from entering into any 
Saline agreement within the United 
States. The entry of this decree has 
been anticipated by persons in the in- 
dustry since last July when the Canners 
Association, the price-fixing organiza- 
tion, voted to discontinue the agreement 
and to dissolve. 

The Government’s litigation against 
the sardine combination was begun on 
June 9, 1980, with the seizure of 7,500 
cases of sardines stored in a warehouse 
at New York. These sardines were sub- 
sequently released under bond and on 
the next day the Government began the 
present suit for an injunction to restrain 
the future carrying out of the illegal 
conspiracy. On July 2 the Canners Asso- 
ciation agreed to dissolve. Today’s de- 
cree marks the formal ending of the liti- 
gation and assures against the recrea- 
tion of the illegal combination. 


{Denies Young People 


Of Prohibition 
Era Reviewed 


Senator Sheppard on Anni- 
versary of 18th Amend-! 
ment Says 200,000 Lives 
Are Saved Annually 


Are Drinking More 


Tells Senate Legislative Ratifi- 
cation of Dry Law Undoubt-' 
edly Expressed Will of 
Electorate 





Since the enactment of national pro- 
hibition the decrease in death gates has 
equalled the saving of 200,000 lives per 
year, Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of 
Texas, declared in the Senate Jan. 16 in 
speaking on the ilth anniversary of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Senator Shep- 
pard was one of the authors of the 
amendment. 

“Such is the conclusion of a study on 
this subject by the Census Bureau,” Sen- 
ator Sheppard said. “Under the old- 
time license system beverage alcohoi 
took a frightful toll of 200,000 lives each 





year by increasing the liability and the]: 


possibility of contagion, by decreasing 

resistive powers, by lowering living 

standards, by nullifying the curative ef- 

forts of medical science. ' 
Crime Increase Denied 


Senator Sheppard declared that “with- 
out foundation in fact is the charge that 
prohibition has caused a steady increase 
in crime,” quoting authority to the ef- 
fect that “despite the increase in popu- 
lation, actual! commitments dropped one- 
third from 1913 to 1923, and the ratio 
has not increased materially since. 

“Also without foundation is the’ as- 
sertion that young people are drinking 
more today than ever before,” the Texas 
Senator continued. In regard to state- 
ments that “prohibition sends forth an 
army of spies and meddlers” he con- 
tended that “this is the attitude of every 
criminal against the officers of the law. 
Every thief regards enforcement  offi- 
cials as spies and meddlers,” 


Refers to Mr. Edison 3 

Sewator*Sheppard’s address follows ‘ir 
full text: ; 

Mr. President, on the eleventh anni- 
versary of national prohibition it is ap-! 
propriate to call attention to a recent 
statement of Thomas A. Edison, whom 
the world numbers among its foremost 
thinkers and inventors, and whom mod- 
ern civilization includes among its prin- 
cipal creators and benefactors, to the} 
effect that the Eighteenth Amendment} 
has helped the industrial and economic | 
life of America at home and strength- 
ened the industrial standing of our Na-| 
tion abroad. He said, further, that in 
his judgment children are better fed 
and clothed and educated since the com- 
ing of national prohibition than they 
were ever before. Citing his experience 
as a manufacturer, which he said was| 
similar to that of other manufacturers, 
he added that on pay days before pro- 
hibition hundreds of pale-faced women, 
shabbily dressed, some with faded 
shawls around their heads, appeared at 
his factory at West Orange, that they 
were waiting to get some of their hus- 
band’s money before he got to a saloon, 
that within a year after the passage of 
the Eighteenth Amendment not a single 
woman appe:red. He asserted, also, that 
the boys and girls of America are more 
likely to develop a higher degree of phys- 
ical and mental fitness and become in 
every way better and more useful citi- 
zens under national prohibition of the 
liquor traffic than under the old license 
system or any form of State or Govern- 
ment control. 
_ Alcohol as a beverage is a source of 
infinite injury to a great majority of 
those who become its victims, to so- 
ciety, and to civilization. It enfeebles 
or destroys the physical strength and 
skill, the intellect and will, the moral 
impulses of by far the larger number 
of its devotees. It is a, habit-forming 
drug and obtains a hold on this larger 
number that can not be shaken off. In 
many instances it banishes self-respect, 
destroys or imperils sanity, develops 
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Senate Approves 
Food Price Inquiry 


Two Resolutions Combined 
Involve Cost of Bread, 
Sugar and Flour 


THE Senate Jan. 16 adopted a reso- 
lution (S. Res. 374) calling for an 
investigation by the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee into the prices 
of bread, flour and sugar. The Inter- 
state Commerce Committee was given 
$15,000 for the inquiry. 

The resolution adopted included two 
resolutions which were originally in- 
troduced; one, (S. Res. 384) by Sena- 
tor Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, relat- 
ing to flour and sugar prices; the 
other (S. Res. 374) by Senator Wag- 
ner (Dem.), of New York, which con- 
cerned bread prices. d 

The Brookhart resolution provided 
for an inquiry by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and_ the 
Wagner provision designated the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. | 

In combining the resolutions into 
one (S. Res. 374) the Committee on 
Audit and Control provided that the 
inquiry should be made by the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee or a sub- 
committee thereof, and that the ex- 
penses of the investigation should not 
exceed $15,000. 


Bill Authorizing 
Modernization of 
Battleships Passe 


Senate Appropriates $30,- 
000,000 to Be Used on 
The ‘New Mexico’, ‘Missis- 
sippi’, and ‘Idaho’ 


The Senate by a vote of 72 to 13 
passed for the second time the bill (S. 
4750) authorizing an appropriation of 
$30,000,000 for the modernization of the 
battleships “New Mexico,” “Mississippi” 
and “Idaho.” 

The bill was originally acted upon 
Dec. 8 without a record vote, but a mo- 
tion’ to reconsider was entered the same 
day by Senator King (Dem.), of Utah. 
That motion was acted upon and agreed 
to Jan. 6, and onenineet consent ob- 
tai to vote on dan, 16. 

~ bill further ~provides. that the 
alterations provided for shall be sub- 
ject to the limitations prescribed by the 
Naval Limitation Treaty ratified Aug. 
17, 1923. 

Senators voting against passage of 
the measure Jan. 16 follow: , 

Democrats (5), Black, Heflin, King, 
Stephens, Thomas (Okla.). 

Republicans (8), Blaine, Borah, Brook- 
hart, Frazier, Norris, Nye, McMaster, 
Thomas (Idaho). 

Short debate preceded action on the 
measure, participated in by Senator 
King, author of the motion to reconsider, 
Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, chairman 
of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, 
and Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Senator King, in opposing passage, de- 
clared that it was tne desire of Premier 
MacDonald, of Great Britain, to bring 
about limitation of capital ships at the 
London Naval Conference, and that he 
expressed that hope publicly before the 
conference. 

He asserted that there was general 
hope that such action would be taken by 
the London conference, and universal re- 
gret that it was not. 

“We are asked here to vote $30,000,000 
for modernization of three ships,” Sena- 
tor King said. “For what? Does any- 
body anticipate a war within the next 
few years? Are we arming against 
Japan?” 


Night Sessions of Senate 
Thrice Weekly Sought 


Night sessions of the Senate three 
times weekly will be asked Jan. 17 by 
Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, as- 
sistant majority leader, he announced in 
the Senate Jan. 16. 
seek unanimous consent that beginning 
Jan. 19 for the remainder of the month 
the Senate convene at noon and on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday continue in 
session until 10 p. m., and on Tuesday. 
Thursday and Saturday until 5 p. m. 


Further Reduction in Pay Rolls 


Revealed in Philadelphia Area 


HILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 16~— 

Factories in Pennsylvania showed 
a further reduction in the number of 
workers and the volume of pay rolls 
in December, according to reports re- 
ceived by the Philadelphia Federal Re- 
serve Bank* from 835 plants employ- 
ing about 280,000 workers with a 
weekly pay roll of over $6,300,000. 
Employment was about 4 per cent 
smaller in December than November, 
and wage payments were 6 per cent 
less, the declines being greater than 
is usual for December, a statement by 
the bank announces. It continues as 
follows in full text: 

In comparison with December, 1929, 
factories employed 15 per cent fewer 
workers and the decline in wage dis- 
bursements amounted to 29 per cent, 
so that indexes reached in December 
the lowest level since early 1922. The 
decline in the employe hours worked, 
which amounted to 6 per cent from 

| November to December, has been al- 
most continuous since the Fall of 1929. 
Decreases in working time have been 
prising metals and most building ma- 
| terials. The textile group also showed 


| & marked downward trend since the | 
| Spring of 1929, although there was a 


Z 


conspicuous in industrial groups com- | 


noticeable upturn in the number of 
Hours worked in the Fall months. The 
employe hour index in December 
stood at the lowest level in the past 
four years, being about 36 per cent 
below the high peak of that period. 

The recession from the November 
level was general in both employment 
and wage earnings, although groups 
including foods, chemicals, and paper 
and printing showed gains in pay 
rolls. Comparisons with the previous 
wear continued unfavorable, the larg- 
est declines in wage earnings occurring 
in lumber products, transportation 
equipment, are and textile products, 
and in stoné, clay and glass products. 
All leading city areas reported pro- 
nounced reductions in the working 
force and wage payments. There were, 
however, increases from November to 
December in both employment and pay 
rolls in Williamsport and Wilmington. 

Delaware factories had a relatively 
smaller decline .in employment than 
those of Pennsylvania and a slight 
gain in wage payments. Groups com- 
prising metal products, paper and 
printing and stone, clay, and glass 
products showed the largest increase 
in wage disbursements and in the num- 
ber of hours worked 
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States Advised — 
To Reach Accord 
On Oil Output 


Secretary Wilbur Declares 
There Is Little Hope of 
Solving Problems of the 
Industry Otherwise _ 


Plan for Proration 


Of Output Outlined 


Governors’ Conference for Re- 
lief Adopts Recommenda- 


tion for Restricting Imports 
Of Crude Oil 


There is little hope for a perma- 
nent solution of the problems of the 
oil industry unless an _ interstate 
compact is adopted to regulate pro- 
duction, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, told the 
Governors’ Oil Relief Conference, in 
session Jan. 16 in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Wilbur explained his Depart- 
ment’s attitude on oil conservation 
and proration of production. (Mr. 
Wilbur’s address is printed in full 
text on page 3.) 

The conference adopted unani- 
mously a recommendation that im- 
ports of crude oil be restricted by 
legislation to 20 per cent of the 1928 
imports, and that imports of refined 
products be prohibited. 


Restrictions Demanded 

This action followed demand by vari- 
ous speakers, including Representative- 
{elect McGugin (Rep.), of Coffeyville, 
Kans., that legislation for an oil tariff 
or restriction of imports be passed at 
the present session of Congress, or that 
a special session of the Seventy-second 
Congress be forced to convene and be so 
organized as to insure consideration of 
the oil problem. 

Wirt Franklin, chairman of the Okla- 
homa delegation, presided at the meet- 
ing. 

He said the proposal to restrict im- 

would 
the present’ Session 
the tariff revision question. ’ 

The conference alee adopted a reso- 
lution urging early action by Congress 
and calling on specific Senators and 
Representatives to aid in the effort te 
obtain action. , 

(The resolution will be printed in full 
text in the issue of Jan. 18.) / 

R. C. Snyder, of Louisville, Ky., chair- 
man of the Kentucky delegation, said the 
oil men’s association in Kentucky has 
gone on record 100 per cent for a tariff 
on oil, 








out opening up 


Tells of Distress 

A. E. Faine, oil producer of southern 
Ohio, told of economic distress in his 
region and, the closing of the only bank 
in his town. The oil industry, he said, 
helps to keep American shipping busy and 
isa necessity to other industries. Mem- 
bers of Congress appear to desire in- 
formation on the needs of the oil indus- 
try, he said. When a foreign company 
spreads out throughout the country, he 
declared, “it is time for the domestic oil 
industry to rise up and assert itself.” 

He declared that Federal estimates of 
the amount of coal and oil in several 
fields not only have been exceeded, but 
the fields still are producing heavily. 

If the Government wants to give the 
American market to the Dutch Shell 
Company, he said, destroying the value 
of the property of American producers, 
the Government should pay the producers 
for their property. A tariff, he said, 
would have no appreciable effect on the 
price of gasoline and oil to the consumery 

The citizens of his region, he said, are 
of a high type, but conditions are caus- 
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‘Excess Rate Lifted 
On Golf Baggage 


I. C. C. Applies New Rule to 
Southeastern Territory 


Tourists will be permitted to carry 
golf clubs and other golf paraphernalia 
as part of their regular baggage, fol- 
lowing the approval Jan. 16 by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission a 
sixth section application filed in behalf 
|of all Southeastern railroad for authors 
jity to make immediaely _ effective 
changed rules governing the transpore 
|tation of such luggage. 
| Golf paraphernalia now will be ine 
|cluded in the weight and value of reg- 
ular baggage, provided it is packed 
receptacles properly locked or sealed, 
|though formerly, an additional charge 
was made equal to the rate charged’ for 
50 pounds of excess baggage. 


line territory have already made t 
change in their rules, and tourists trav- 
eling southward for Winter golf have 
been greatly irritated because of 
failure of the Southern lines to make @ 
similar change. 

“It is causing considerable—irri 
to the traveling public,” said the 
section application, “and as. So 


place this arrangement in effect in re- 





earliest practicable date on one 
notice in order to prevent mis 
standings and complaints, which are) 
being made by the Winter tourists,” ” 
Since there is a baggage allowance | 
150 pounds transported free of 
in many cases the golf paraphe 
will now move without eost, or at 
charge in comparison to the former 


ern carriers had already determined te 


issue of tariff, they are now desirous of — 
making the arrangement effective at the’ 
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recipitation Considerably 
Above Normal Necessary 
To Replenish Ground, 


Says Weather Specialist 
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nd Ohio Valley States or heavy dam- 


stated orally Jan. 16 by J. B. Kincer, 


chospital facilities for veterans in the 


of the American Legion of Iowa. 


, Spring and Summer rains considerably 
ve normal precipitation are needed to! 
eplenish subsoils in the Middle Atlantic! 







to agricultural crops in these re- 
s may result again in 1931, it was 


ief of the Division of Agricultural 
teorology, Weather Bureau. % 

~ Consistent below-normal precipitation 
in that region since December, 1929, has 
so reduced the supply of moisture in the 
sub-soils that unless this is substantially | 
recouped this year’s crops will not have| 
a fair chance, he said. 9 

For example, Mr. Kincer stated, rain- 
fall shortage in the State of Virginia 
during 1930 was equivalent to five tons 
Per acre every day in the year. In 
Other words, the 1930 water shortage 
amounted to 1,900 tons per acre for 
every acre of land in the State. Such 
@ condition greatly reduces the sub-soil 
Moisture supply which is so necessary | 
for successful crops, he said. | 
. More Rain Needed | 

Further information furnished by Mr.: 
Kincer follows: P 
- As far as the sub-soil is concerned 
drought still prevails in the Middle At- 

tic region, including Virginia and/| 
West Virginia, Maryland; the Ohio Val- 
ley, including Kentucky, Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Ohio, and also in Michigan and 
Pennsylvania. These States in particu- 
lar need rains during the next few 
months considerably above normal. Not 
one month of precipitation above nor- 
mal! will be enough, but two or three 
months at least are required. 

While the surface soil in these drought 
States is in fairly good condition now, 
having acquired some moisture during 
the Winter, there has not been enough | 
to sink deeply and what little moisture | 
there is will rapidly disappear with a/| 
oy Spring. } 

he average annual precipitation in 
Virginia is 42.39 inches. In 1930 there 
was only 25.16 inches, giving a shortage | 
of approximately 17 inches. Maryland) 
suffered about the same shortage as Vir- | 
ginia, while the shortage in other States 
was as follows: Pennsylvania, 13.5 
inches; Kentucky, 18; Ohio, 11; Wis-| 
consin, 5.5. 
Situation in Northwest 

In the Pacific Northwest, Oregon had | 
its lowest annual rainfall in 1930, it| 
being only 71 per cent of normal. The 
State of Washington chad precipitation | 
74 per cent uormal. These States felt| 
the drought as they have had a series of 
dry years in that region, and this Win- 
ter are not receiving very much snow. 

The northern Rocky Mountain section | 
Was generally one of the most fortunate 
regions of the country in 1930, receiv- 
ing precipitation one-third above normal. | 
In the southern States, rains in the last | 
few months of 1930 brought up the total | 
considerably. However, these rains did 
not come until the crops had been badly 
damaged. Florida in the extreme South | 
also had rain one-third above normal. 

Lynchburg, Va., was comparatively 
the dryest city in the country in 1930, 
receiving only 49 per cent of its normal | 
supply. Parkersburg, W. Va., was second, 
with only 50 per cent normal precipita- 
tion, while Washington, D. C., and Balti- 
more were next with 51 per cent of 
normal precipitation. 

Effect of Cold Spell 

The cold spell through the central | 
western Winter wheat belt during the 
past few days was broken up Jan. 16 ap- 
parently before much damage had oc-| 
curred to the wheat crop. In the central 
plains region it is quite certain that the) 
effect was unfavorable. No serious harm | 
was done because the wave was only mod- 
erately cold and meved off quite rap-| 
idly. 











Zero temperatures in that region of | 
the Nation are not uncommon at this} 
time of the year. However, reports re- | 
ceived in the Weather Bureau Jan. 16) 
showed that the temperatures had gen-| 
erally advanced up into the “twenties.” | 

The Winter wheat region this Winter | 
is particularly susceptible {0 harm from 
cold spells as the ground is practically 
barren of snow, which usually protects 
the young wheat from fold weather. | 
Good rains between the Mississippi and | 
Rocky Mountains last Fall placed the| 
soil in the Winter wheat region in fairly | 
good condition for growing crops this | 
year, with the exception of Missouri, | 
which is still quite dry. | 


More Facilities Sought 
In Veterans’ Hospitals 





' 


» Michigan and Massachu- 


Iowa 
setts Witnesses Heard 


A subcommittee of the House Com-! 

mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
.tion, heard members of the congressional 
delegation from Michigan testify Jan. 
16 as to the need of additions to the 
veterans’ hospital at Camp Custer, Mich- 
igan. The erection of the addition is 
provided for in a bill (H. R. 14572) au- 
thorizing an appropriation of $2,000,000 | 
for such addition. 
. The following members of the dele- 
gation testified briefly: Representatives 
Hooper (Rep.), of Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Michener, (Rep.), of Adrian, Mich.; Vin 
cent (Rep.), of Saginaw, Mich.; Repre- 
sentative Clancy (Rep.), of Detroit, filed 
a statement with the Committee. The 
Committee reserved action. 

The Committee on Jan. 15 heard wit- 
messes urging legislation for additional 





States of Iowa and Massachusstts. 
Rich F. Paul, of Canton, Mass., de- 
rtment commander of the American 
gion of Massachusetts, and Dr. Win- 

sfred Overholser of Wellesley, Mass., of | 

“the National Rehabilitation Committee, | 

testified in behalf of additional facilities 

at veterans’ hospitals in Massachusetts. 

Among the witnesses supporting pro- | 
posed measures for additional] facilities ! 
at veterans’ hospitals in lowa were: | 

Senators Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa and | 

Steck (Dem.), of Iowa; Representatives 

«Ramseyer (Rep.), of Bloomfield, Thurs- 

ton (Rep.), of Osceola, Cole (Rep.), of 


Cedar Rapids, Dowell (Rep.) of Des 
Moines, Kopp (Rep.), of Mt. Pleasant, 
Swanson (Rep.), of Council Bluffs, 


Campbell (Rep.), of Battle Creek and | 
Robinson (Rep.), of Hampton, all of | 
Towa; Maurice Cahil, of Cedar Rapids, | 


Towa, State Commander of the Ameri- 


ion, and R. J. Laird, Adjutant | 
j 
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Only $10,000. of His Own Funds and Forwarded 
Other Contributions to Committee 
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sum of money,” Senator Davis declared 
that “it is utterly unjust to charge me 
with ‘the responsibility for the expendi- 
ture of such a sum.” ; 

The Pennsylvania Senator read his 


statement after Sena‘or Nye (Rep.), of | 


North Dakota, chairman of the Commit- | 


tee, had placed in the second tabulations 
showing expenditures of $633,148 in be- 


half of the Davis-Brown organization in’ 


the primary election and of $494,739 for 
the Republican organization in the gen- 
oral election, making a total of $1,127,- 

‘ 

The. Committee called its hearing, 
which Senator Nye on Jan. 15 had an- 
nounced would have to be comet be- 
cause of lack of funds, following action 
by the Senate voting the Committee $50,- 
000 with which to complete its investi- 
gations and extending the time required 
for its report until. early in 1932. -. 

Senator Davis’ statement to the Com- 
mittee follows in full text: 

“On May 26, 1930, and again on June 


Mr. Tilson Cites Veto 
Of Free Seed Bill by 
President Cleveland 





‘Majority Leader Recalls Ac-| 


tion on 1887 Measure in 
Connection With Pro- 
posal for Food Loans 


In its proposal to appropriate Federal 
funds for the purchase of food for the 


people in the drought-stricken areas of | 


the country the minority leadership is 


making a radical departure from the | candidacy, I appealed for the support 


principle laid down by President Cleve- 
land, Majority Leader Tilson (Rep.), of 


|New Haven, Conn., said in a statement 


Jan. 17. 
He pointed out that President Cleve- 
land, in a veto message to the House 


| regarding a bill to make a special dis- 


tribution of seeds in the drought-stricken 
counties of Texas, stated he could find 
no warrant for such an appropriation in 
the Constitution and that he did not 
believe the power and duty of general 
government ought to be extended to 
the relief of individual suffering which 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


| 





is in no manner properly related to the | 


public service or benefit. Mr. Tilson’s 
statement follows in full text: 

“The minority leadership, in its pro- 
posal to appropriate Federal funds for 
the purchase of food for the people in 
the drought-stricken sections of the 
country, is making a far departure from 


the — laid down and so strongly | co 
by one of the greatest of the | Pe” 


enunciat 


| 
| 


| collection of money in my campaign. 


2, 1930, I appeared before this Commit- 
tee and gave to you, under oath, state- 
ment of my expenditures in my cam- 
paign for the Republican Senatorial 
nomination in the State of Pennsylvania, 
and then furnished this Committee with 
an “itemized statement ee that I 
had a out of my personal — the 
sum, 646.45, and that certain con- 
tee pee thee sources in the sum 
of $9,100 had ‘been turned over to the 
Allegheny County Republican Commit- 
tee, That is all.I had to.do with finan- 


cial, matters connected: with my  cam- 


paign 

“I wish to™ restate emphatically that 
I havé nothing to conceal, that I have 
not. spent a, dollar corruptly or contrary 
to law nor collected any money other 


|than that which was lawful and which I 


have reported as above. 


“T as scrupulously careful in all mat- 
ters having to do with expenditure ¥ 
charged every one connected with me or 
any organization that was supporting 
me that my name must not be used in 
the collection of funds. I also admon- 
ished every one with whom I came in 
contact that I would not stand for any 
improper, extravagant or unlawful use 
of money. 

“The simple fact is: I was a candi- 
date for the Republican nomination to 
the Senate from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania in opposition to Senator Joseph R. 
Grundy, one of the most powerful politi- 
cal and®@financial figures in the State 
of Pennsylvania, and identified for 25 
years last past as the politica] agent for 
the most powerful financial’ interests, 
the influence of which has been felt not 
only in Pennsylvania, but throughout the 
Nation. 

“In my political activities in Pennsyl- 
vania, I was not identified, with any 
group or faction, being more or less a 
political orphan. In announcing my 


from all people of the State regardless 
of faction. One of the very large po- 
litical groups of the State saw fit to 
support me and of course I accepted it. 
“T am sure this Committee will not 
overlook the fact that my candidacy was 
endorsed by the miners, railroad men, 
carpenters, bricklayers an devery cen- 
tral labor council throughout the State, 
together with agricultural, patriotic and 
other societies whose membership ran 
literally into hundreds of thousands. 
These men do not vote for money. 
Neither can their votes be purchased. 


In Pennsylvania, with a population of 
approximately 10,000,000 with nearly 
4,000,000 voters with a State-wide con- 
test in 667 counties there was involved 
the candidacies of nearly 20,000 candi- 
dates for office of Senator, Governor, 
judge, legislator, State, city and country 
mmitteemen and upon which was de- 
dent the control of the Republican 


leaders of their party—Grover Cleveland, | organization. 


| Additional Appropriation 


Cites Cleveland Veto 
“President Cleveland in a message to 


| the House of Representatives vetoed a 


bill to make a special distribution of 
seeds in the drought-stricken counties of 
Texas, stating that he could find no 
warrant for such an appropriation in 
the Constitution and added that he did 
not believe the power and duty of gen- 


;eral government ought to be extended 
|}to the relief of 
|‘which is in no manner properly related 
| to the public service or benefit.’ 


individual suffering 


“*A prevalent tendency to disregard 
the limited mission of this power an 
duty,’ he said, ‘should, I think, be stead- 
fastly resisted, to the end that the les- 
son should be constantly enforced that 
though the people support the Govern- 


|}ment, the Government should not sup- 
| port the people. 


>” 


President Cleveland’s message veto- 


|ing the House seed and loan appropria- 


tion measure dated Feb. 16, 1887, fol- 
lows in full text: 

To the House of Representatives: 
return without my approval House Bill 
No. 10203, entitled, “An act to Enable 
the Commissioner of Agriculture to make 
a special distribution of seeds in the 
drought-stricken counties of Texas, and 
making an appropriation therefor.” 

It is represented that a long-continued 
and extensive drought has existed in cer- 
tain portions of the State of Texas, re- 
sulting in a failure of crops and conse- 
quent distress and destitution. 

; Admits Need for Relief 
_ Though there has been some difference 
in statements concerning the extent of 
the people’s needs in the localities thus 
affected, there seems to be no doubt 
that there has existed a condition call- 
ing for relief; and I am willing to be- 
lieve that, notwithstanding the aid al- 


jready furnished, a donation of seed 


grain to the farmers located in this re- 
gion, to enable them to put in new 
crops, would serve to avert a econtinu- 
ance or return of an unfortunate plight. 

And yet I feel obliged to withhold my 
approval of the plan, as proposed by this 
bill, to indulge a benevolent and chari- 


|table sentiment through the appropria- 


tion of public funds for that purpose. 
I can find no warrant for such an 


| appropriation in the Constitution and I 
|}do not believe that the power and duty 


of the generel Government ought to be 
extended to the relief of individual suf- 


| fering which is in no manner properly 


related to the public service or benefit. 
A prevalent tendency to disregard the 
limited mission of this power and duty 
should, I think, be steadfastly resisted, 
to the end that the lesson should be con- 
stantly enforced that though the peo- 
ple support the Government the. Gov- 


jernment should not support the people. 


The friendliness and charity of our 


|countrymen can always be relied upon 


to relieve their fellow citizens in mis- 
fortune. This has been repeatedly and 
quite lately demonstrated. Federal aid 
in such cases encourages the expecta- 
tion of paternal care on the part of the 
Government and weakens the sturdiness 
of our national character, while it pre- 
vents the indulgence among our people 
of that kindly sentiment and conduct 
which strengthens the bonds of a com- 
mon brotherhood. 
Individual Aid Given 

It is within my personal knowledge 
that individual aid has to some extent 
already been extended to the sufferers 
mentioned in this bill. The failure of the 
proposed appropriation of $10,000 addi- 
tional to meet their remaining wants will 
not necessarily result in continued dis- 
tress if the emergency is fully made 
known to the people of the country. 

It is here suggested that the Commisr 
sioner of Agriculture is annually di- 
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|in opening. 


Of $50,000 Is Approved 


Of course, such a contest resulted in 
the expenditure of quite a sum of money, 
but it is utterly unjust to charge me 
with the responsibility for the expendi- 
ture of such a sum. 

“My life has been an open book. 
There is no page in it I have any fear 
I have never been charged 
with corruption or dishonesty in my life. 
I have always stood for clean and whole- 


d|some elections and I resent with all my 


power the unfair, and unjust attempt 
to charge me with the expenditure of 
these great sums of money.” 


The Senate Committee on Audit and 
Control on Contingent Funds Jan. 16 ap- 
proved an additional appropriation of 
$50,000 to carry on the work of the Sen- 
ate mmittee for the Investigation of 
Campaign Expenditures. 

The resolution granting the additional 
$50,000, which was ordered favorably re- 
ported by the Audit and Control Com- 
mittee, was amended by the committee 
to require the Nye Committee to file a 
final and complete report of activities 
not later than the first legislative day 
of the next session following the Christ- 
mas holiday recess. 


The original resolution under which 
the committee was formed set aside 
$100,000 for the use of the Nye Com- 
mittee and provided for a report on the 
first day of the present session, but an 
extension of time of 13 months was 
granted by the Audit and Control Com- 
mittee. 

No limitation was placed on the ex- 
penditure of the additional $50,000, 
Chairman Deneen (Rep.), of Illinois, 
said. 

A resolution (S. Res. 403) to make 
retroactive for two years the scope of 
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Current Articles Covering 
Major Phases in 14 Fields 
Will Be Sent to Commis- 
sioner Cooper 

America’s. leading specialists in eduea- 

tion will celect the most important arti- 

{cles published in their respective fields 

for the ‘Office of Education’s “Record, of 


Current Educational Publications,” ac- 
cording to an announcement just made 


by William John Cooper, United States’ 


Commissioner of Education, which fol- 
lows in full text: 


For 18 years the “Record” of the most. 


important articles in 79 different phases 
of education has been prepared in én~- 
tirety every three months by the library 
division of the Office of Education. Now 
ithe 79 phases of education coyered have 
{been divided into 14 major gare, An 
outstanding specialist in each of the 14 
fields hen. born invited to submit quar- 
terly a list of the notable articles in his 
particular field appearing in educational 
magazines, important books, reports, 
proceedings, and other publications. 
Their first selections for the quarter, 
October to January, are expected from 
the press in February. 
Section Heads Announced 
: The educators who have offered to 
jhelp the Office of,Education make the 
“Record of Current Educational Publica- 
tions” a highly selected list of best 
thought in the educational press, and 
the sections on which they will report 
are: 
Arthur J. Klein, 


Dr. Professor of 


School Administration, Ohio State Uni- | 


versity, Columbus, Ohio, who will submit 
articles published in the field of col- 
legiate and professional education. 

Or. W. C. Eells, Associate Professor 
of Education, Leland Stanford: Junior 
University, Stanford University, Calif.: 
Junior College. 

Dr. L. V. Koos, Professor of Second- 
ary Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill.: Secondary Education. 

Dr. Ernest Horn, Professor of Elemen- 
tary Education, State University of Iowa, 
Towa City, Iowa: Elementary Education. 

Miss Edna Dean Baker, President, Na- 
tional College of Education, Evanston, 
Ill.: Nursery-kindergarten-primary Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Carter Alexander, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York: Public School 
Administration. 

Leaders of Field Listed 

Dean M. E. Haggerty, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: Educational Psychology. 

Dr. E. S. Evenden, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York: 
Teacher-training. 

Edwin Lee, Director Division of Voca- 
tional Education, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, Calif.: Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

Alonzo G. Grace, Assistant Director 
Division of Extension Teaching, Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Rochester N. Y.: Adult 
Education. 

Mis Elise Martens, Specialist in the 
Education of Exceptional Children, Office 
of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C.: Foreign Education. 

Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Specialist in 
Negro Education, Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Education of Negroes. 

Miss Martha McCabe, Assistant Li- 
brarian, Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C.: 
Proceedings, Summaries, Courses, etc. 

In adopting this method of collecting 
data for the Record of Current Educa- 
tional Publications, the Office of Educa- 
tion expects to produce a list of writ- 
ings covering completely and qualita- 
tively overy branch of education. 





the inquiry by the Senate Committee 
on Campaign Expenditures was intro- 
duced in the Senate Jan. 16 by Senat@r 
Glass (Dem.), of Virginia. The resolu- 


tion, which went over under the rule, | 


follows in full text: 


Resolved, that the Special Committee 
of the Senate to Investigate Campaign 
Expenditures, created under authority of 
Senate Resolution 215, adopted Apr. 10, 
1930, is hereby further authorized and 
directed to investigate any complaint 
made before such Committee by any re- 
sponsible person or persons, alleging 
(1) the violation, at any time within two 
years preceding the adoption of the 
aforesaid resolution, of any provisions of 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925, 
involving a false statement of campaign 
expenditures, or (2) a fraudulent con- 
version to private uses, at any time 
within such period of two years, of any 
campaign funds contributed for use in 
any election as defined in the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act, 1925. The Com- 
mittee shall investigate fully the alle- 
gations in all such complaints, and shall, 
as soon as practicable, make a full report 
thereon to the Senate. 











Problems Involved in Construction 


Considered by 


National Committee 


) 
Executive Group Meets at Call of Secretary Lamont and 
Julius H. Barnes to Study Issues 


Gathering to discuss means of solvy-concrete material is available for its con- 


ing intergroup problems of the construc- 
tion industries, members of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Confer- 
ence on Construction held their first 
session Jan. 15 in Washington. Repre- 
sentatives of the major divisions of the 
construction field were in attendance 
at the call of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, general chair- 
man of the Conference, and Julius H. 
Barnes, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, 

While the meeting was an executive 
session, Secretary Lamont announced 
that its purpose was “to organize the 
conference as a continuing agency of 
cooperative effort on the part of the con- 
struction industries looking to the solu- 
tion of intergroup problems in this field. 
To that end provision is to be made in 
the organization of the conference for 
representation of business and other 
groups interested in public and private 
construction,” he said. 

No announcement was forthcoming 
after the meeting concerning the nature 
of the problems discussed or a possible 
program designed to eliminate these 
problems, as no definite results were at- 
tained. The meeting was adjourned with 
no date set for reconvening, and the 
organization will meet again when more 


f 


sideration. 

Secretary Lamont outlined the specific 
purposes of the conference thus: 

“To review the outstanding common 
problems of business and other interests 
identified with public and private con- 
struction. 

“To select a limited number of prob- 
lems of the above type as will lend them- 
selves step by step to constructive inter- 
group action. 

“To develop the necessary factual 
studies of such problems, 

“To agree upon recommendations to 
be made to the cooperating agencies— 
public and private—looking toward the 
solution of such problems.” 

The conference, it was pointed out, was 
organized after several months of in- 
formal discussion among representatives 
of the construction industries, and repre- 
sents an attempt on the part of a large 
and important group to deal more com- 
prehensively with the problems con- 
fronting it. 

Invitations had been extended to gen- 
eral and subcontractors, architects, engi- 
neers, producers and distributors of build. 
ing materials, cement, clay products, 
lumber, structural steel, realtors, build- 
ing and loan officials, commercial execu- 
tives, investment and mortgage bankers, 
insurance officials, and representatives of 
utilities and railroads, 
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tices in the construction field; on im- 
proved financing of income properties 
with particular attention to appraisals 
and inspection; on local organizations in 
the construction business, and on the 
present organization of the building and 
construction business and the economic 
forces involved therein. 

The general chairmgn and the chair- 
man of the executive committee were 
authorized to provide for representation 
in the conference of all the various 
trede groups in the construction field 
and also to add to the membership of 
the executive committee in their discre- 
tion and to appoint a treasurer. 


Effects of Measure 
_ Fixing Resale Prices 





Mr. Kelly Defends It as Pro- 
tection of Public; Mr. Cox 
Says It Denies Consum- 
ers’ Bargaining Right 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


are equal to those of the fashionable 
store on the main street. 

“There will always be a demand for 
branded and unbranded goods, and 
though commodity prices have dropped 
markedly during the past few months 
there has been no reduction, except in 
rare instances, of the price of trade mark 
clothes. Cigarette manufacturers have 
in this time of depression dared to raise 
the price of their commodity. If the 
chain store is not to be curbed by this 
legislation, then what interest would. the 
retailer have i@ the bill? 

“The people who are leading the fight 
for this legislation are the patent medi- 
| cine makers, who every year spend mil- 
| lions for good will, the expense for which 
|is paid by the consuming public jin the 
fixed retail price. How is a fair profit 
to be determined if the right to decide 
the selling price is denied the retailer? 

Discusses Advertising 

“It is intended that the manufacturer 
be given the right to make the price 
structure basic and unyielding to com- 
modity fluctuation. Last year, scandal- 
ous profits were shown by the com- 
panies who paid out millions for ‘good 
}ings despite outlandish amounts for ad- 
| vertising and similar costs. The pub- 
lic pays for all-these so-called expenses. 

“When this price-fixing is done the 
consuming public is left out of the pic- 
ture, and it is a conspiracy against pub- 
lic welfare. The patent-medicine sharks 
are responsible for this conspiracy, to- 
ether with cigarette manufacturers and 
ther -highly advertised commodities. 
The whole thing will result in added cost 
to the public. Members of the House 
who want a true picture of this legisla- 
tion should consult the Supreme Court 
decisions that have dealt with the sub- 
ject.’ 





Source of Information 


Mr. Cox gave the amount expended 
\by various makers of cigarettes, drugs, 
and toilet accessories, for the good will 
of the public. 

Mr. Kelly asked him for his source 
of information in regard to good-will 
expenditures. Mr. Cox replied it was 
the testimony of Percy Strauss, of New 
York City. Mr. Kelly replied: “Percy 
Strauss is known as the most notorious 
price-cutter in the United States.” 

Representative Edwards (Dem.), of 
Savannah, Ga., asked Mr. Cox the posi- 
tion of organized labor and the farm or- 
ganizations, in regard to the bill. Mr. 
Cox replied that organized labor has 
never taken an official stand on the bill, 
but he has been informed that the va- 
rious leaders are opposed to it. In re- 
gard to the farm organizations, he said, 
many have taken a firm stand against 
the bill. ; 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, said that while he did 
not wish to express an opinion on the 
merits of the bill, he thought that the 
\farm organizations should be the last 
in the world to object to price fixing. 

Discusses Ttade Marks 

Mr. Kelly denied that the bill would 
protect monopoly and pointed out that 
throughout his whole public yecord he 
had endeavored to prevent monopolies. 
He said the Capper-Kelly bill is an anti- 
monopoly measure and that if the con- 
ditions continue as at present, without 
this legislation, they will lead to a dan- 
gerous monopoly of merchandising in 
this ‘country. He said the bill applies 
to identified trade mark articles and that 
the trade mark is the identification. 
There is no monopoly in a trade mark, 
he said, and the possession of a trade 
mark indicates competition. : 

He referred to the spending of mil- 
lions of dollars by the Gulf Refining 
Company in behalf of its trade mark 
“No Nox.” He told of chain stores sell- 
ing goods at high prices to offset low 
prices on leaders. e quoted L. J. Ta- 
ber, head of the National Grange, as 
criticizing certain practices of chain 
stores and saying that farmers are in 
favor of orderly marketing. 

Effect of Court Ruling 

Representative Yon (Dem.), of Talla- 
hassee, Fla., referred to disadvantages 





and Representative Blanton (Dem.), of 
Abilene, Tex., told of Perrin’s salt at 30 
cents being sold by chain stores at 15 
‘cents “to get suckers there.” Repre- 
sentative Kelly told Mr, Blanton that it 
was for Congress to meet this situation 
by the pending bill. “ . 
Mr. Kelly pictured the growing chain 
store systems as tremendous concentra- 
tions of business and wealth, against 
which the little independent manufac- 
turers and small dealers, lacking the 
concentrated wealth, were helpless. He 
said the Supreme Court of the United 
States had never said there is anything 
; wrong in the maintenance of resale 
prices and that the tribunal gave per- 
missive authority for resale price main- 
tenance in the case of Henry Ford, 
Representative Cox differed with Mr. 
Kelly in the interpretation of the effect 
of the Supreme Court decision. Mr. Cox 
said the idea was merely suggestive to 
the dealer to maintain prices but not 
ading on the dealer if he owned the 
car. epresentative Cooper (Rep.), 6f 
Youngstown, Ohio, and other members 
took part in the discussion with sugges- 
‘tions or inquiries. ‘ 





Considered in House |« 


will,’ and yet show increasing net earn- | 


in which the small dealers are placed ! 


Stuart Fitzpatrick, manager of the civic 
development department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, was ap- 
pointed secreteary of the conference. 
Chairman Barnes was authorized to name 
a special committee to secure funds nec- 
essary for carrying on the work ofthe 
conference. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
participating in the meeting in addition 
to Secretary Lamont and Mr. Barnes in- 
cluded: Louis K. Boysen, vice president, 
First Union Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago; W. W. Campbell, Campbell Lum- 
ber Co., New Wilmington, Pa.; William 


F.| F. Chew, The Wm. F. Chew Co., Balti- 


more; Louis K. Comstock, L. K. Com- 
stock & Co., New York City; Walter S. 
Dickey, president W. S. Dickey Clay 
Manufacturing Co., Kansas City; Homer 
Gard, president Journal Publishing C©o., 
Hamilton, Ohio; A. E. Horst, president 
Henry W. Horst Co., Philadelphia; Law- 
rence E. Mahan, executive vice presi- 
dent Franklin-American Co., St. Louis; 
S Russell, of Mauran. Russell & 
Crowell, St. Louis; Fenton B. Turck Jr., 
vice president American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp., New York 
City; Morton C. Tuttle, president Morton 
C. Tuttle Co., Boston; Daniel Willard, 
president Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
Baltimore; W. M. Wood, president Mis- 
sissippi Valley Structural Steel Co., De- 
catur, Ill. 

The following attended as alternates 
for committee members: Dr. Wilson 
Compton for John W. Blodgett of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; James S. Madden, vice 
president for Frederick Ecker, president 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New 
York, and Bancroft Gherardi, vice presi- 
ent, for Walter S. Gifford, president 

merican Telegraph and Telephone Co., 
New York. Among others present were 
Dr. John M. Gries, executive secretary, 
President’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership; and James S. 
Taylor, Chief Division of Public Con- 
struction, United States Department of 
Commerce; John J. O’Connor, manager, 
Finance Department and F. Stuart Fitz- 


partment, National Chamber of Com- 
merce. 





Bureau Is Declared 


To Be Used Politically 





Letter to Revenue Agency Cited 
By Senator Cutting 


Charges that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is used in attempts to control 
the politics of the Nation were made 
in the Senate Jan. 16: Senator Cut- 
ting (Rep.), of New Mexico, called at- 
tention to a letter which he said had 
been sent to employes of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau by Robert H. Lucas, 
executive director of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 

The letter dated Oct. 6, 1980. As read 
by Senator Cutting, asked those to whem 
it was directed to keep Mr. Lucas, for- 
merly commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
informed as to political conditions in 
their particular localities. 

“Does not that confirm the view I took 
some years ago that the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue can control the poli- 
tics of the Nation?” asked Senator 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan. 

“Absolutely,” replied Senator Cutting, 
“The position which the Senator from 
Michigan has maintained from the be- 
ginning is completely endorsed by this 
letter.” 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
declared that “it is perfectly obvious to 
| the ordinary man who knows anything 
about what is transpiring politically 
what it does mean.” * He asserted that 
“by virtue of taxation and control of 
income tax returns, the politics of the 
various States and the Nation are 
sought to be controlled.” 
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Employed + 
Of Work Outlined 


|Program of Construction, 
Maintenance and Sales 
Are Adopted to Maintain 
Employment Level 





The willingness of employes to learn 
other jobs besides their own made pos- 
sible their transfer when work decreased 


in one department and increased in an- 
|other, Mary E, Dillon, president of the 
| Brooklyn {Borough Gas Company, said 
in explaining how her organization was 
meeting the unemployment situation, in 
a radio address delivered Jan. 16 under 
the auspices of the Women’s Division 
of the President’s Emergency Commit- 
tee for Employment. 


A program of construction, mainte- 
nance and sales also was formulated and 
followed, she said. Miss Dillon’s ad- 
dress, delivered from New York over 
the network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, follows in full text: 

More than a year ago, our own com- 
pany, among others, resolved that it 
would bend every effort not to add ¢ 
unemployment, and it would go a sin 
further and try to decrease it. 


Departments ‘Cooperated 


That means that no employe would be 
discharged or laid off without review by 
the chief executive, and that a program 
lof construction and maintenance and 
sales had to be formulated and followed. 


Close cooperation between depart- 
ments and a willingness on the part of 
the worker to learn other jobs besides 
his own made possible the transfer of 
employes whenever work decreased in 
one department and increased in an- 
other. The installation of. labor-saving 
equipment, which would have involved 
ordinarily the laying off of men, re- 
sulted in shifting them to other skills 
so that they might be utilized instead 
of being laid off. 

It proved to be a most favorable time 
for construction work. Money was had 
at advantageous terms; skilled, inter- 
ested labor has been available and con- 
tractors have exercised economy and re- 
sourcefulness in planning and executing 
their work. While there is exceedingly 
little deferred maintenance in a gas man- 
ufacturing plant, all property was care- 
fully examined and repairs and renova- 
tions immediately undertaken. 


Appliance Sales Pushed 


A kitchen, which was scientifically 
planned for us by a woman engineer of 
international renown, attracted much at- 
tention and study, and was taken as a 
guide by great numbers of women and 
|men, too, who were anxious to bring 
into their homes the methods that would 
save fatigue and give leisure to the 
worker. 

The sales campaign for domestic ap- 
pliances that was entered upon gave 
employment to additional men and made 
it possible for many of our women cus- 
tomers to pursue the cooperative policy 
of “wise buying” that had been advo- 
cated by this committee. Home makers 
appeared to be, particularly interested 4 
this time in scientific home equipmen\ 
and we have found them willing to make 


| 
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the necessary investment to modernize 
their homes to obtain the things that 
will best serve their purpose. 


But ours is just one of the many com- 
panies that has studied the personal side 
of industry. The attitude of the em- 
ployer toward his or her workers has 
been fully exemplified during the past 
year in concentrated and vigorous ef- 
forts to combat the unemployment situ- 
ation and relieve the resultant distress. 


Employers as a group have cooperated 
fully and eagerly with all agencies, offi- 
cial and private, who were concerned 
with the constructive solution of an evil, 
the causes of which were unknown, And 
as individuals, they have turned their 
attention to their own businesses first, 
knowing that their most direct contri- 
bution lay in the attitude and conduct of 
the industrial units controlled by them. 
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* Lower Death Rate and Less Crime 
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Deélared to Be Result of Prohibition 


Senator Sheppard on Eleventh Anniversary 
Of Amendment Declares 200,000 Lives Are 
Saved Annually Because of Dry Law 
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cruelty and criminality, subjecting |in the consumption of alcoholic bever- | 
women and children in numerous in- | ages, the diversion of huge sums from) 
stances to torture, poverty, starvation, | purchase of essentials, like food and 
death. It is a scourge of the human | clothing, to the buying of alcoholic drink. | 
race, an enemy of mankind. To say | Other effects were unspeakable political | 
that traffic in it should not be forbidden | corruption and the degradation of the} 
by law and fought by every weapon at|government before its people and the, 
our disposal is to say that right should | world as it took up the part of-bar-| 
yield to wrong. }tender, liquor vender, producer, dealer. | 

It was the desire to conserve human | Moonshining, rum running, bootlegging, | 
values that did as much to establish na-| and similar forms of crime seemed under | 
tional prohibition as any other thing. | Government monopoly to receive a fresh 
It is the desire to conserve human values | impetus. In fact, the shameful condi- 
that will cause us to wage unceasing | tions of the license system were repeated 
war against the whole brood of illicit; on a larger scale in the name of law 
liquors, from whatever source, from our|and government. The conclusion can not 
own land or from other lands. The fight | be avoided- that Government control of | 
against beverage alcohbl reached an in- liquor means liquor control of Govern- 
tensive status when increased popula-| ment; that State control of liquor means 
increased | liquor control of the State. 


tion, increased production, in 

capital, increased chances for gain made} In a recent issue of Liberty it was 
possible by the oe io keer ee ate those States which want to} 
bring about the manufacture of intox1- wet be wet, and let those States which 
cants to an extent that threatened the | want to be dry be dry. Let there be the 
Permanent corruption and control < | most stringent legislation possible to pre- 
government, the poner ee Whe | See sare poems leaking out of wet 
ea and morals and e y. : States into dry ones.’ 

bat aged er eee Aete Tato Amer 1 thatthe most stxingent| 
wrote prohibition into the Constitution | };°* ae a = = i 
f the United States, and there jt will liquor from leaking out of wet States 
of the ni Ever staual lia into dry ones. One of the principal 
remain forever. Every na |causes of Nation-wide prohibition was| 


a 
os . 
Se 


*Wide World Photos. 


Forty-one acres of land facing the Pacific Ocean and located on the main highway which connects Los 
Angeles with cities to the south have been donated to the State of California for perpetual use as a 
State park. A stretch of beach included in the park area is shown above. 


Is Advocated to Regulate Production 


since the adoption of nation-wide pro- 
hibition has returned overwhelming dry 
majorities to both House and Senate, and 


| the inability of States which had voted 
dry to prevent liquor shipments from 


Secretary Wilbur Advises Policy of Conservation in 


Compact Between Oil-producing States |Army Air Corps 
Tests Radio Device 


To Aid Navigation 
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YEARLY 
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3491) Tops 

Existing Laws 
Approved for 

Oil Shale Claims 


Amendment of the bill (H. R. 3720) | res 

for construction of a dam at R 3720) | Ralph Ss. Kelley Decla 

Rapids on the Columbia River in Oregon | Proposals Before House 
Committee Would Not 


to provide for construction of transmis- | 
sion lines by the Government from the 
Remedy Conditions | 


C 
Features of Dam 
In West Outlined: 


Columbia River Project to In- 
elude Navigation and Irri- 
gation Features 


project was proposed by Senator Steiwer | 
(Rep). of Oregon, at a joint hearing on 
the bill Jan. 16 by the Senate and House | 
oe on Irrigation and Reclama- | 
ion, 

K, G. Harlan, electric rate expert for 
the ae of Portland, testified as to 
power, features of the proposed project, 
includes also navigation and rec- 


‘which : : 
lnvaatieh. He said that the dam would the claims or the Government, Ralph S. 
than | 


Sais ches d : Kelley, former chief in the Field Divi+ 
1,000,000 persons, dud srelisby would | 501 of the Interior Department at Den- 
hprovide heat as well as light. He urged | Ve" Colo., told the Committee Jan. 16, 
thé ‘construction of transmissio lines|(A discussion of the bills now before 
\by the Government. the Committee was published in the is- 

| sue of Jan. 16.) 
Ch l Pp | The other witness heard by the Com- 

e 
‘Channels for Press 
7 
Service A R leas d lands is potential. 
re e e | Mr. Kelley. told the Committee that 
| the laws ae to the subject of own- 
] 

3 J must be done annually on any claim, and 
Licenses Assigned for Short | which set out that if this work was not 
Wave Frequencies That | done the claim became subject to reloca- 


| mittee on that date was former Senator 
e e o e 
By Radio Commission ecto of oil shale lands go back to. the 
e aw 
jtion. The mere failure to do the work, 
Have Been Delayed Two 


Existing legislation in regard to oil 
shale land claims is sufficient and none 
of the proposals now before the House 
Committee on Public Lands would prd= 
vide a remedy either for the owners 





| Thomas, of Colorado, who told the Com- 
|mittee that the value of the oil shale 

of 1872, which made it mandatory 
that $100 worth of assessment work 


| however, he said, did not mean forfeiture 
|of the claim, but merely made it sub- 
| ject te relocation, and there was nothing 
in the act which would revert the claim 


Years by Injunction 
Fees back to the Government. 


| States which were wet. 


Address to Conference of Governors 


In compliance with the opinion of the| 


New Act in 1920 


thes : i Today they 
Di last nibh Ses Ahead , Would be less able than ever before to 
enies Prohibition Has 


LpEsveny such shipment, because we have | 
. Ras ; today more improved highways, more! 
Steady Increase ut Crime ia a6 jautos, auto trucks, and airplanes and| 

Without foundation ~ fact is + © | more carriers by water than ever before. 
charge that prohibition as eet @ | Increased and increasing, facilities of 
steady nee in een We act_| Tansportation and communication have 
pan omelet "of the National Probation | Se Eee ee am — 
Association, stated in an address before | size of a State of medium area, and it| 
om ee se yes pe core then, ao. | would now be a more hopeless task than| 
San Frangisco L - dlatien in the | CYe™ to endeavor to prevent liquor law- 
spite the increase - a diainitenennts | fully sold in one State from reaching an-| 
United ae as ua 1913 to 1923 | other State which might forbid its sale, 
eepned. foe ais “had aa increased | Lnere is no possibility of compromise. 
aaterially since. Mr. Sanford Bates, om ee must be altogether dry or al-| 
superintendent of Federal prisons, while | eee A 
commissioner of correction of Massachu-| Issue Declared Continuous 


— 


Declaring that the flush fields are re-jezUela. It was applied at Burbank in | 
sponsible tor the situation in the oil in-| Oklahoma, through the location < oat 
e 


dustry, Secretary of the Interior Ray|well to 10 acres, and has governe 
Lyman Wilbur told the Governors’ Oil| development of the Yates and Van fields 
Relief Conference, Jan, 16, that he “sees|in Texas, and the Hobbs area in New 
no substantial, lasting remedy except) Mexico, from the beginning. 
that of a compact between the oil-pro-| Aj] of this is.sound production prac- 
ducing States” to regulate production.!tice and should be continued in the field 

Secretary Wilbur said he saw no need|/ where jt is now being followed an 
for hurrying our use of irreplaceable | should be the policy in all new fields dis- 
natural resources which have been| covered in the future. The details of 
stored through millions of years. He’ operations under this plan will, of course, 
declared he favored conservation and | vary according to the character of the 
application of sound practices in newly producing formation and the depth and 
developed fields, Secretary Wilbur's 4d-| pressure of the wells, but essentially the 
dress follows in full text: /principle is the same. 

My point of view in this oil question) (@oncervation is entirely constructiv 
is that of a citizen interested 


Set Determines Direction of 
Commercial Broadcasting 


| Stations; Service Trials 


| Planned 
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Navy. Effort of the Navy to develop 
reliable blind-flying equipment for use 
| with the Fleet is being concentrated in a 
secret instrument already devised, it was 


| added. 

Vidual Indicator 
| The following additional information 
| Was made available by Lieut. Hough: 
| The set employs a sort of loop an- 





Court of Appeals of the District of Co-| “Anyone having a claim at the time 
lumbia, the Federal Radio Commission |the early claims were made was in dan- 
on Jan. 16 released to Press Wireless,|ger of losing it if the work was not 
ne., 20 continental short wave channe!s'done,” he told the Committee. “Then 
allocated to it for the establishment of a|under the Leasing Act of 1920, no fuk 
dontestic point to point news distributing | ther oil-shale claims could be made, and 
network, but which for two years have|the cloud over the locators’ heads was 
been withheld by court injunction. | lifted, as the only way they could lose 
At the same time the Commission as-|their claims was by abandonment. The 
signed to the Western Radio-Telegraph {court held that forfeiture is not aban-, 
Co., for a limited service in the South-|donment, but abandonment may be 
west, the group of channels it had been|¢laimed only when the locator expresses 
awarded and which likewise had been |" abandonment. 
withheld. | “Unless there is some way in which 
The Court, in deciding the protracted |‘t¢ Government can step into the shoes 
short wave litigation on Jan. 16, re- of the private individual, the individual 


laxed, stay orders it had issued to per-|°2" keep his claim forever, as long as 


in j C oo : |he does the work. 
# the Commission to authorize Press “There is a doubt as to whether the 


Wireless and Western to make use of| 


setts. showed in his report to the ju- in the in that it makes for economy and effi- |tenna, with the wires being built into the irequencies allotted them in 1928 | Provisions of the Leasing Act authorize 


« 


? 


. 


diciary committee of the State Legis- 
lature on Feb. 9, 1928, that under pro- 
hibition the number of offenses against 
the person per 100,000 had declined 
more than 40 per cent in Massachusetts, 
drunkenness 40 per cent, and that neg- 
lect of children had declined more than 
50 per cent. He added that violation of 
the narcotic drug law had steadily de- 
clined. under prohibition in that State. 

Also without foundation is the asser- 
tion that young people are drinking 
more today than ever before. Returns 
from a survey of 1,000,000 high-school 
students made within the last year and 
a half show that the use of liquor by the 
young is_steadily decreasing—a survey 
made by “Mr. C. W. Crabtree, secretary 
of the National Education Association. 
On the basis of — received Mr. 
Crabtree declared that there is less 
.drinking, delinquency, and. carousing 
among high-school students | than in 
y1920, and that, in his opinion, these 
reports justified the statement that 
drinking is decreasing each year among 
high-school students. Dr. Charl es 
Franklin Thwing, a former president of 
Western Reserve University, after a 
careful study of youth and drinking to- 
day declares that, in his opinion, intem- 
perance among college men Is becoming 
far less common and that his observa- 
tion includes a period of more than half 
a century. He refers to contradictory 
testimony, the use of hip-pocket flasks, 
and reports of unseemly behavior at 
parties, but his conclusion is that “taken 
all in all, in .country colleges and 
urban, in institutions large and small, 
intemperance has in the last 50 years, 


and in the last 10, distinctly lessened.” | 


Within the last year the Daily Times, 
of Chicago, has pointed to a decrease 
in drinking among young people in that 


Before Ratification 


To the claim that the Eighteenth 
Amendment was adopted without due 
consideration let it be replied that this 
; amendment was ratified by legislatures 
elected mainly in 1916 and 1918. 
tional prohibition amendments had been 
pending in Congress since December, 
1913, and the whole Nation was on no- 
| tice that both Congress and the States 
; might be called upon to act upon the 
question at any time. 
prohibition was actively, earnestly and 
continuously debated and 
from December, 1913, until submission 
by Congress in 1917. 


The voters of the Nation were on 
notice when they were electing Legisla- 
‘tures in 1916 and 1918 that the mem- 
bers of these Legislatures might have 
| before them the matter of ratifying a 
| nation-wide prohibition amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. 
issue more distinctly made, and who will 
|say that the American people were not 
| overwhelming in favor of national con- 
stitutional prohibition in the face of the 
following facts: Within 13 months after 
| submission the nation-wide prohibition 





; amendment was ratified by the Legisla-’ 


| tures of more than 36 States and became 
}a part of the Federal Constitution. All 
| the other States but two followed within 
|the next six weeks. The majorities by 
| which these Legislatures ratified .were 
so tremendous as to indicate beyond all 
doubt that a dry nation had come into 
being and was speaking its will. 

The following table, compiled from 
legislative journals, shows the States 
jratifying the Eighteenth Amendment to 
|the Constitution of the United States, | 


Na-| 


Both in Congress | 
and the States the issue of Nation-wide| 


considered | 


Never was an| 


{wisest possible use of the resources of | viene eater uits nano d 
| ‘ and greater ultimate recovery an 
the country and of adequate handling ubeiveks pi nate al production in flush 
be a remautete tet we welfare and areas, and, when properly applied, can 
national defense. I believe in conserva-| pe practiced without injury to the indi- 
tion. I believe in the long range vieW. | vidual well or to the field. 


I am opposed to waste. I see no need | ; Paks. Z 
Proration Distinguished 


|for hurrying our use of irreplaceable | 
natural resources stored through hun- From Concorvatiaws 
Proration has no connection with pro- 


|dreds of millions of years of time and 
which will never come back again. I ) 
ducing methods, but is the term applied 
ito the effort to allocate the amount of 


Nevertheless, I am _ keenly sympa 

| thetic wi serious situati yhi : ; 

thetic with the serious situation whic oil: which may be taken from any given 
producing area. While it is entirely 


confronts the oil are Np this has 
been brought about through unfortunate . : : f 
: Shae ial |PFactical to curtail production trom 
practices, bad engineering, bad financia flush wells without injury to them, in 
most cases it is not possible to curtail 


set-ups and over-zealous competition, is 
| perfectly clear. We though can not stop production from pumping wells, particu- 
larly those which are making some wa- 


| long to discuss ms pork We mar 

think of what can one to solve the |.” . 

ai 5 tér, or from small producing low-pres- 
difficulties of the present and the futire. dass “wells which may be still flowing 
their production either naturally or 


| Demands of Program b on eit aturally OF 
° ° through the aid of air-gas lift, W 
| Of Conservation Outlined Helios injury resulting. Experience has 


There is a distinct difference between shown that in many cases wells sO cur- 
\conservation and proration. The failure | 
to properly distinguish between them has 
jcaused some misunderstanding and con- 
\fusion and is partially responsible for) 
the present situation. 

Conservation means the development | 
of any producing area in \ accordance 
with the most economical and efficient 
|operating principles which will result in 
ja maximum ultimate recovery. Prop- 
lerly applied it reduces development | 
leosts and eliminates waste of oil and| 
‘the natural gas which is so necessary 


| 





their normal production. 


the burden of such curtailment as may 
be necessary for its correction. 


| 
| 
| 


ket to produce flush wells in accordance 


flow 


itably because these wells would : 
n 


and the cost/of production is small. 


tailed can never be brought back to) 
The flush fields are responsible for the | 
situation which exists and should bear | 
Viewed from the standpoint of profit, | 
it is possible with a reasonable mar-| 


with proper conservation principles prof- | 


\to its economical production. . 
| The need of conservation is not lim- 
lited to periods of over-production. 
{Sound producing methods demand that 
lit be practiced in the development of all 
| flush fields whether or not over-produc- 
tion exists in the industry at the time. 
The use of conservation methods in any 


most instances it is not possible with | 
the same market to profitably produce | 
oil from wells in old fields which may | 
be pumping or making water or flow- | 


ing by heads or flowing with air-gas 
lift, if the production of these wells is 


decreased, because the cost of produc- | 


tion according to these methods is too 


the amendment which established na-| 


great to permit a profit unless the wells 


| the upper and lower wings and into ver- 
| tical struts of the plane, so that the 
;craft itself is practically an antenna: 
This feature removes all objection from 
|the standpoint of creating wind resist- 
ance, 
A visual indicator, comprising a grad- 

| uated dial and a movable pointer, shows 


| when the plane is directly on the course! 


from which the broadcast being received 
/is transmitted. The pilot also can de- 


|termine, when off the course, whether | 


|he is to the right or the left of the 
| direct line to the transmitting station. 

The finished product should weigh 
about 5 pounds and occupy a space. ap- 

proximately 65 cubic inches in sfze. The 

| cabinet in which the receiving set is 
| placed measures 3.x 3x7 inches. With 
|the exception of the visual indicator, 
| standard radio parts and equipment are 
| used in the construction of the receiver. 
| Stations from which broadcasts are 
| being heard can be identified either by 
waiting for the periodic announcements 
of call letters or by noting the frequency 
of the broadcasting station. 

The directional features of the set can 
be adapted to any aircraft receiver and 
broadcasts of any nature can be received 
:for the purpose of mvigating. Since 
special transmitting stations are not re- 
quired for use of this principle of »navi- 
gating, the device probably will be of 
much value to commercial aviation. 
Planes provided with this equipment 
could be navigated in bad weather in 
practically every section of the country. 


Applied to Blind Landing 


One of the more significant possibili- 
ties of the instrument is in its applica- 
tion to blind landing. By installing the 
visual indicator in such a manner as to 
show the gliding angle of the plane, it is 
| quite likely that pilots would be facili- 


the Government to do something similar 
to relocating. In a decision of the Su- 
preme Court in one of the cases a hint 
was given to the Government that it 
could step in and take the claim if the 
work is not done.” ; 

Mr. Kelley referred to notices having 
| been posted by the Government on 6,400 
jclaims in Colorado and Utah last year, 
challenging the right of the owners of 
the claims to the title because they had 
not done the necessary work. He said 
that this was done under his supervision 
and under instructions, from the De- 
partment of Interior. 

The usual practice in such cases, he 
told the Committee, is that he field men 
of the Service report to the Department 
in Washington that a certain claim is 
invalid’ because of lack of the neces- 
sary work, and then the Department 
notifies the claimant in writing that it 
will institute proceedings challenging 
the title, and the claimant is given 30 
available continental! days in which to reply to the Depart- 
short-wave lengths. | ment. sys 
| It was explained orally at the Commis-| Challenge Notices Ogdered 
ision in eonnection with its action that| In the case of these 6,400 notices, he 
\it has not yet considered the matter of|said, the Department was notified by his 
releasing to Press Wireless the seven| division that the necessary work had 
additional transoceanic frequencies, but|not been done, and the Department in- 
|that this phase would be considered at| structed him to post notices on the prop- 
|the Commission’s next meeting. jerty stating that the titles were being 
| Channels to Be Recaptured | challenged by the Government. a 
|, In its opinion the court retained ju-| I doubt the efficacy of this procedure; 


| risdiction over the continental ahort-| "® told the Committee, 


and 1929. The Commission, accordingly, 
approved recommendations of its Engi- 
neering Division to this end, definitely 
permitting these enterprises to go for- 
ward. Actually, 14 licenses were as-| 
signed the Press since applications for| 
the other six channels have not yet been| 
filed.” | 
‘ World Network Possible 

Press Wireless was granted the 20| 
domestic channels to be used in con-| 
junction with 20 transoceanic channels | 
previously awarded it, in the formation! 
of a globe-girdling news disseminating 
network, serving all bona fide press in- 
terests on equal basis. In addition to 
the 20 domestic channels, there were 7 
of the 20 transoceanic frequencies tied 
up under the court’s stay orders, issued 
on request of RCA Communications, 
Inc., Mackay Radio Telegraph Co., and 
{the Intercity Radio Telegraph Co., ap- 
|pellants from the Commission’s distribu- 
|tion of the 88 











|. “I don’t think any of the bills pend- 


|wave case. It left to the Commission, 
|however, subject to the court’s approval, 
ithe matter of distributing the 40 conti- 
nental channels which it is to recapture 
\from the Universal Wireless Communi- 
|cations Company, Inc., now bankrupt. 
|This company received the bulk of the 


| ing before the Committee would ‘provide 
|a remedy to the owners of the lands or 
|the Government,” he said. “I don’t be- 
lieve legislation is required, because the 
existing laws are satisfactory. 

“The oil-shale claimants are in a bet- 
ter position now under the interpreta- 


|88 channels available for domestic com- 


munication, with which it was to estab- 


|tion of the Interior Department of the 


city and quoted a West Side bootlegger 
to the effect that—“Young people have 


gotten tired of making suckers of them- | 
selves, spending money for something | 


that is worthless and waking up with 
sick headaches that make them _ineffi- 


cient in their work; meanwhile the old} 


‘timers are dying like flies.” 

At this point let us note the division 
among the > ets as to what course they 
would favor in connection with the liquor 
traffic in the event of the repeal of pro- 
‘hibition, something, of course, which will 
never occur. 

Some among them advocate the com- 
plete entry of the Federal Government 
into the liquor business, including pro- 
duction, distribution, marketing, retail 
sale. 

Others suggest as a substitute for the 
Eighteenth Amendment that each State 
be authorized to engaged in the liquor 
business if it should so desire, 

Still others would leave the situation 
as it was before the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was adopted. 

Clearly, the wets are hopelessly di- 
vided as to what they would propose to 


take the place of national constitutional | 


prohibition. 

Let us consider the question of Govern- 
ment monopoly of the liquor traffic. Take 
the experience of nations, States, Prov- 
inces, and communities which have tried 
it. There resulted a tremendous increase 


Solution Predicted 


In Oil Controversy } 


Senator Capper Hopeful After | 


Conference With President 


Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, 


stated orally at the White House on|'‘ 
Jan. 15 after a conference with Presi- | 
dent Hoover that he was encouraged to| 3: 
believe that a solution would be found |‘ 
for producers of small oil wells in Kan-} "5. 


; ene rod : should begin b -ontrolling | 
Bree: seaneeetonsl! erebivtion. ¥ gives the a ana eenhee te oo aan 

e order, date, and vote by which their | . YP e| 
| respective legislatures ratified the joint and ‘consequeritly the acreage .allowanc 


: : 7 r well. When production begins, con- 
resolution of Congress proposing the| yer ay ‘ ; 
|amendment and shows whether at a cag. | ree wean Tass pecyet, Sct 
ular or special session. | pressure be maintained on each well and) 


, Me . |that a reasonable oil-gas ratio be pre- 
This record is all the more amazing! served. 


because the liquor traffic had been main-| Many Fields Found to 


taining lobbies at Washington and in| C . 
the States in an effort to preserve its Practice Conservation | 
Conservation is not new to the oil| 


\legal status. The fact that it had main-| 

| tained these lobbies for many years and/|industry. It was used in Mexico during 
|had obtained places of vantage and se-|the development of the high-pressure | 
cret control such as perhaps had never '| light oil fields in 1920-21. It has guided) 
|been secured by any other special in-|the operations of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
terest makes the absurdly small vote|Company in the development of their 
they were able to control against ratifi- 





| Production Sought 


| tated in reaching airports with ease and 
| safety. 

A third possible use for the set is in 
| locating enemy radio stations by apply- 
ing methods of triangulation. Since the 
| set is more. simple to operate than the 
direction-finding loop antenna used on 
vessels at sea, this value to military op- 
| erations is great. 
The extensive demonstrations planned 

The backbone of a producing company | for May will provide a great opportunity 
and the foundation of the oil business | for giving the receiver practical service 
is settled production. Any plan which | trials, since operations will be carried 
interferes with this settled production |on in several States and over a wide 
and which may injure it, is unwise and | area. A great number of aircraft will 
is not in accordance with good produc- participate in these maneuvers, which 
tion practice. If pursued too far it | will be the most extensive ever con- 
might well be disastrous. | ducted by the Army and will involve 


be produced to their capacity. Also, 
as has been. stated, in many cases it 
is not) possible to restrict the produc- 
tion from such wells without injury to 
them, or perhaps without totally de- 
stroying them. 


Basis for Settled 


r . c carving | decision of the court by which the De- 
lish by the end of 1931 a public Service| partment believes it has the right to 


network linking 112 cities. |take title of lends on ‘which the Seaman 
| RCA, Mackay and Intercity appealed | cary work has not been done. 
from the Commission’s grants to Uni-| “Now the investigator must go to the 
versal and to the press, and obtained | man who owns the property in question 
|Commission from permitting the chan- | and ask the latter to go to the property 
nels to be assigned. |with him to show him the exact loca- 
Western is assigned two full time.|tion. The owner knows what the pur- 
and three Canadian-shared continental | pose of this is, usually, and while the 
|channels, under the Commission’s new | investigator makes a report to the De- 
|order, along with a low frequency chan-| partment and the Department notifies 
nel, for which applications have been their field agents to post a notice of 
pending. Three additional low  fre-|challenge, which takes several months, 
quency channels awarded this company|the owner has a chance to do whatever 
have not been assigned because no ap-| Work is necessary. 
plications for them now are pending, it| Claims Are Limited ; 


F 
was explained. | “Unless the Government comes in be- 


|large properties in Persia. 


It has been} 


|cation in the legislatures of 46 States|followed in the development by the| 
'a tribute to the universal hold prohibi-| Tropical Oil Company in Colombia and| 
|tion had come to have on the minds and| by the companies producing oil in Ven- 
hearts of the American people. . 





Senate 
1. Mississippi, regular session....Jan, 8, 1918; 29 to 5. 
. Virginia, regular session.......Jan. 10, 1918; 50 to 
Kentucky, regular session......Jan, 14, 1918; 27 to 
South Carolina, regular session,Jan, 18, 1918; to 


House 
..+ Jan, 8, 1918; 93 to 3 
..+ Jan, 11, 1918; 84 to 
...+ Jam, 14, 1918; 67 to 
. Jan, 23, 1918; 66 to 


13 
11 
28 





... Jan. 24, 1918: 96 to 1 


. North Dakota, special session. .Jan, 25, 1918; to 2 0 
Feb, 8, 1918; 58 to 36 


Maryland, regular session......Feb, 13, 1918; to 
. Montana, special session. . ..Feb,- 16, 1918; 34 to 2......Feb, 18, 1918; 79 to 7 
Texas, special session. . Feb. 1918; 15 to 7...,..Mar. 1, 1918; 73 to 36 | 
. Delaware, special session. . Mar. 18, 1918; 13 to 3......Mar. 14, 1918; 27 to 6 
. South Dakota, special session*,Mar. 19, 1918; 43 to Mar. 20, 1918; 86 to 0 
. Massachusetts, regular session, Apr. 1918; 27 to 12...... 
| 12. Arizona, special session. 23, 1918; 18 to 0 

13. Georgia, regular s i 5, 1918; 35 to 2. 
| 14, Louisiana; special s 1918; 21 to 20. 
} 15, Florida, regular session. . 27, 1918; 25 to 2... 
| 16, Michigan, regular session? 2, 1919; 30 to O...... 
}17, Ohio, regular session . 7, 19193. 20 to. 12 
18, Oklahoma, regular session...., . 7, 1919; 48 to O....,...Jan, 7, 1919; 90 to 8 | 
Maine, regular session. . , 8, 1919; 29 to O.,.....,Jan, 8, 1919; 120 to 22 | 
Idaho, regular session‘ éi . 8, 1919; 88 to O.....,,.Jan. 7, 1919; 62 to 0 
. West Virginia, regular session . 8, 1919; 25 to O.....,...Jan. 9, 1919; 91 to 3 
2, Washington, regular session*..Jan, 13, 1919; 42 to 0.......Jan. 13, 1919; 93 to 0 
23. Tennessee, regular session . 8, 1919; 28 to 2........Jan, 138, 1919; 82 to 2 

. California, regular session . 10, 1919; 25 to 14......Jan, 13, 1919; 48 to 28 
25. Indiana, regular session . 18, 1919; 41 to 6 Jan, 3; 87 to 11 
26. Illinois, regular session 8, 1919; 30 to 15...,..Jan, 3; &4 to 66 
. Arkansas, regular session s . 14, 1919; 30 to 0 Jan. 3; 94 to 2 
. North Carolina, regular session. Jan. 10, 1919; 49 to 0 Jan, : 94 to 10 
. Alabama, regular session. . . 14, 1919; 23 to 11......Jan, > 64 to 34 
. Kansas, regular session* . 14, 1919; 89 to 0......Jan. 3 121 to 0 
. Oregon, regular session . 15, 1919; 30 to . Jan, : 55 to 3 
. Iowa, regular session . 15, 1919; 42 to > 86 to 13 
. Utah", regular session 


.» Jan, 
. 15, 1919; 16 to . Jan, 43 to 0 
. Colorado, regular session....».Jan. 15,1919; 3@to 15, 1919; 60 to 2 
New Hampshire, regular ses- 
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May 24, 1918; 29 to 3 

. June 26, 1918; 129 to 24 
Aug, 8, 1918; 69 to 41 

. Nov, 27, 1918; 61 to 3 
.Jan, 2, 1919; g8 to 3 
fan. 7, 1919; 85 to 29 


19, 
20, 





:. Jan. | 
| 


The present situation is with us. No 
immediate remedy is possible. All that 
can be done is to determine upon and 
follow a sound plan for future develop- 
ment and operations which will permit 
the present situation to correct itself, 
and, as far as may be possible, prevent 


|its repetition. 


This may be in a large measure ac- 


complished if in the first place the i™|tribe of Igorrotes in the 


dustry as a whole will follow a moderate 
and conservative policy of acquiring new 
leases. The acquisition of new leases 
results in increased drilling, either to 


lsave r ; yi se ob- 
Mar. 26, 1918) 145 to 91 | Save rentals or to comply with lea 


ligations. Primarily, therefore, a con- 

servative easing policy is essential. 
Interference with operations in olc¢ 

producing areas should be discontinued 


ing to sound methods and in the best 


interest of these old properties. 
Interstate Compact to 


Control Production Advised 


The interests of all of those con- 
nected with the business of producing 
oil, whether they be individuals or cor- 
porations, lessees or lessors, will best be 
served on the one hand by not disturb- 
ing any old or settled production, and on 
the other hand by producing oil from 
all flush fields only in accordance with 


| sound conservation practice. : 
Orderly, sane, reasonable, sound engi- | 


| concentration of more aircraft than any 


| other similar occasion since the World 
| War. 


| 
| 


‘Men of Philippine 


Tribe 
For the first time members of the wild 


the United States Army. 


The comanding officer. United States! 


troops at Camp John Hay, Baguio, in 
;the mountain province of Benguet, re- 
| cently received the following letter from 
men of the Kalinga branch of the Igor- 
rote Tribe: ‘ 
“Derr Lieutenant: I have the honor to 


'and producers in such old areas should | notify you that we, the people of Ka- 
|be permitted to produce their oil accord- |]jnga, would like to enter the recruiting 


|}company of your division.  AJl of us 
| have been students in the public schools. 
| We quitted from school and we would 
|like to enter the Army. Simee no one 
jyet from the subprovince of Kalinga 
jentered the job the following: would like 
; very much to be enlisted in that line.” 


(Issued by Department of War.) 


| sensible planning, unit operation where 


Possible, and a proper protection of sea- | 


soned and established oil-producing areas 


| 


fields. 


| fo 


Seek Army Enlistments 


Philippine | 
| Islands have applied for enlistment in| 


when they come in contact with flush | 


re the resumption of work, it can not 
|claim title. ‘ 
| “In order to get a valid claim it is 
necessary that the claimant place stakes 
at each angle of the land, put up a no- 
\tice of ownership, with his name and a 
— | description of the land, and file a simi- 
10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President |[at notice in the county office where the 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- lthe is located. A large percentage ‘of 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays |) “i 6,400 claimants, in my opinion, 
and Fridays of each week.) foes Staked the land nor put up notice, 
12:15 p. m—Paul C. Wolman, com- |?4 merely filed the claim with the 
mander-in-chief of the Veterans of = offices. They have never seen 
Foreign Wars, called to invite the arn een on the land, many of them, 
President to make an address Feb. 3 | he Government is unable to prove 
ofticially opening a drive to be made jnow that this land claimed in 1918 and 
by that organization over a nation- |P’¢vious to 1920 was not staked, be- 
wide radio network for the enrollment eg this country"is wild and it is dif 
of 50,000 new members. /oe ie to prove whether the stakes wete 
12:30 p m.—The Administrator of ovr there OF not. ; : ; “ 
Veterans’ Affairs, Brigadier General |. k 10 years connection with this 
Frank T. Hines, and governors of the |“°'X my engineers and I believe that 
National Soldiers’ Homes, called to |™@"yY were never staked. We base that 
pay their respects. jon statements of the inhabitants of that 
12:35 p. m.—Wallace Townsend, Ar- ee On most of the 6,400 claims 
kansas, called to give the President a | °re Was no ba done, at least for 
verbal report on drought and financial ant years. us, I do not believe 
conditions in Arkansas. ne people are entitled to any relief, 
12:45 p. m—The President presented lt z they are given until July 1, 1981, 
to Lincoln Ellsworth the special gold | 1 do the work necessary to hold their 
medal awarded to him by Congress |°8!™S, as is proposed in one of the bills 
before you, these people will have time 


for his “conspicuous courage, Sagacity, 
and perseverance” on his polar flight HM a beg greener nding ee, them off 


of 1925, and transpolar flight of 1926. 
1 p. m—A _ delegation including 
Judge John Barton Payne, chairman 


} 
The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Jan. 16, 1931 


|their claims are not the original locas 


“Most people who are going to patent 


This is a time for looking facts in| 
| the face, for a study of the industry, | 
{and by the wnits of Government of ex- | 
actly what should be done, or we will | 
face great personal and national losses | 
| that are irreplaceable. If there was a| 
| simple remedy for this situation, it | 
| would have long ago been tried. In 
| the long run, it is a world question. In 
the long run, old Doctor Price, working 
| under the law of supply and demand, 
|is going to determine much of the re- | 
stantial lasting remedy except that of | sult, byt that determination need not | 
a compact between the oil-producing | lead to disaster. It can lead to sustained | 
States, approved by Congress, 5° that | prosperity, but the pace of the industry 
|there will be fair play, reasonable and | must be slowed down. 


tors—they have bought the claims up, 
|Speculators in the East buy them up, 
taking chances that the title is good, ~ 
Preecedure Against Claims 
_ “The procedure against these claims 
is going ahead now in the Interior De- 
partment, I understand.” : 
Mr. Thomas told the Committee that ~ 
because of the impractical.methods thus 
far devised for the “cracking” o® oiL 
from the shale, the commercial value of” 
the shale is negligible, since it cannot 


compete with oil from wells. Peo 


he said, the shale has a great 
[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.) 
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1919; 19 to 4..... 
1919; 31 to 1 
1919; 22 to 10.. 
1919; 25 to 0.... 
1919; 19 to 1l.. 
1919; 48 to 11 
1919; 12 to 4 
1919; 14 to 1 
1919; 24 to 4 
1919; 27 to 
1919; 29 to 16.., 
1922; 12 ta 2.... 


Jan, 
Jan, 
. Jan, 
. Jan, 
.+ Jan, 
. Jan, 
. Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan, 


sion, Tan. 

. Nebraska, regular session... Jan. 
. Missouri, regular session. ... Jan, 
88. Wyoming", regular session. ...,Jan. 
. Wisconsin, fegular session....,Jan. 
. Minnesota, regular session... .,.Jan. 
» New Mexico, regular session... Jan. 
2. Nevada, regular session........Jan. 
3. Vermont, regular session Jan. 
. New York, regular session.....Jan. 29, 
. Pennsylvania, regular session. .Feb. 25, 
. New Jersey, regular session... .Mar. 7, 


15, 


sas and Oklahoma the purchase of 16 


whose oil has been discontinued by the | 
Prairie Oil & Gas Company 

The Kansas Senator expressed the 
view that President Hoover and the Ad- 
ministration were doing everything 
within their power to find a solution of 
the oil problem. 

Present at the conference in addition 
to Senator Capper were Representative- 
elect Harold McGugin (Rep.), of Coffey- 
ville, Kans. and Alfred M. Landon, 
Phairman of the Independent Oil Pro- 
ducers Committee of Kansas. 


of the American Red Cross; the Sec- 


1919; 222 to 131| neering plans for the recovery of oil and ‘ 
retary of Commerce, Robert 2. La- 


; 98 to 0 (gas from beneath the ground must be 
3 104 to 36 | universally adopted. In the face of 
3:53 to a staggering potential overproduction, the 
: 2 - 36 | members of the industry and the oil- 
: 45 te 1 | Producing States involved, must play 
: 84 to 3 | fair with each other and with the con- 
sae ; 155 to 58 |Suming public. It is inevitable that the 
24... Jan, 28 ; 81 to 66 | present overdrilling and successful wild- 
Feb. 4, 1919; 110 to 93 | catting has almost drowned the oil in- 
Mar. 9, 1922; 33 to 24 | dustry in its own product. I see no sub- 


as 
mont; the Undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury, Ogden L, Mills, and the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, Walter 
Hope, called to discuss phases of the 
Red Cross appeal for $10,000,000 to aid 
in relieving distress in the drought 
States. 

3 p. m—Richard Lloyd Jones, of 
Tulsa, Okla., called. Subject of con- 
ference not anhounced. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 








“Unanimous in both Houses. 

+tRepassed in House to correct error in January, 1923. 

Total Senate vote: 1,310 for, to 237 against—84.6 per cent dry. 
Total House vote: 3,782 for, to 1,035 against—78.5 per cent dry. 


‘ 





FOR NEW FUELS 
_ Impelled by Lack~ 
Of Petroleum Supply 


UCH TIME and energy has been 
devoted by governmental agencies 
in France to the effort to develop 
automotive fuel which might be ex- 
sted from French soil or be produced by 
French agriculture, according to a com- 
munication by James D. Child, the Ameri- 
‘ean Vice Consul at Strasbourg, France, 
which has been received at the Department 
of Commerce. 

The production of petroleum from ex- 

_ ploited fields in France is small and France 
‘would find itself in “a desperate condition” 
if it were to be deprived of supplies cém- 
ing from its customary sources, it is 
stated. : 
“Engines which generate their own gas, 
being stoked with coal in various forms, 
charcoal or ordinary wood, have _been re- 
ceiving special attention and their manu- 
facture has been subsidized by the French 
Government, according to the communica- 
tion, which follows in full text: 

The only industrially exploited petroleum 
deposits in France are- those at Pechel- 
bronn, 20 miles north of Strasbourg, which, 
in 1929, produced 72,000 tons of crude, 
yielding less than 8,000 tons of gasoline. 

This small production is wholly inade- 
quate for the needs of France which would 
find itself in a desperate condition in an 
eventuality cutting it off from customary 
sources of supply, its peace time require- 
ments being estimated at 2,000,000 tons an- 
nually, an amount which would: be heavily 
increased in case of war. 


Effort to Obtain Fuel 


From the Nation’s Soil 

THE NATIONAL Bureau of Research 
and Inventions working with the National 
Office of Liquid Combustibles has devoted 
much time and energy in attempts to find 
the “Carburant National,” a fuel which 
might be extracted from French soil or 
produced by French agriculture. Many 
.experiments have been made, none of which 
has yet resulted in supplying the desired 
combustible. ma 

Among the principal automotive fuels 
that have been studied is benzol, extracted 
from coal, of which France has extensive 
deposits. The adoption of this excellent 
fuel has been rejected, as, in case of war, 
powder mills would consume all that could 
possibly be produced. Compressed gas 
from the distillation of coal has also been 
considered. The objections to this are the 
weight of the siphons and the difficulty of 
refueling, thus limiting the radius of action 
of vehicles, while production cost would be 
excessive. The employment of heavy oils 
and gas oils have also been entertained, 
but as these are by-products of petroleum 
refining they present only a partial solution 
of the problem. 

Advocates of industrial alcohol have 
claimed that this mixed with gasoline 
makes the ideal motor fuel and that by 
means of such a mixture the dependence of 
France upon fuel from foreign countries 
will be much lessened. The country is a 
large grower of beets, most of which up 
to the present time have’been employed in 
sugar making, and the acreage might be 
easily increased. 

After the war, the Service of Explosives 
found itself in possession of large stocks 
of alcohol which were placed upon the mar- 
ket for mixing with gasoline to provide a 
national carburant. While it was practical 
for the government to dispose of its sur- 
plus stock in this manner following the war, 
it is not considered feasible at the present 
moment. 


Abandoned Idea of Using 


Alcohol as “‘National Fuel’ 

GIVING up the idea of establishing al- 
cohol as the national fuel, the government 
evolved a plan of compelling importers of 
gasoline to buy from it alcohol in the 
amount of 10 per cent of the gasoline im- 
ported and to mix the two. This law is 
still upon the statutes. It is not, however, 
strictly enforced. This neglect to enforce 
the law is a happy one for if complied with 
it would on the one hand cause a loss to 
the government selling its alcohol at less 
than production cdst, while on the other 
hand the mixture being more expensive 
than gasoline would cause a loss to the 
consumer. ~ 

Colonial products, such as castor oil, palm 
oil and other vegetable oils, have also been 
considered, but the cost and difficulty of 
transport would make the production price 
prohibitive. 

The “Gazogene” engine, generating its 
own gas, stoked with coal, briquettes, coal 
agglomerate, charcoal or ordinary wood. 
has received special attention from inter- 
ested parties and their manufacture has 
been subsidized by the French Government. 

The chief objections to this type of en- 
gines are loss of power, the excessive 
weight of the gas generator and the space 
taken up by the fuel, but there is the ad- 
vantage of always having an available sup- 
ply of fuel. 

In 1926 there were in France 271 Gazo- 
gene trucks, 25 of which were.jn the Stras- 
bourg consular district. 

According to the latest automobile cen- 
sus there were in use throughout the coun- 
try 986 Gazogene automobiles, 114 of which 
were in this consular district. These fig- 
ures do not take into account the Gazogenes 
in the military service, which, it is stated, 
amount to several hundred. 

Among the many types of this motor, one 
of particular interest is that invented by 
Pau! and Adolphe Wack of Sarre-Union, 
Bas-Rhin, and built by the “Compagnie 
Generale des Gazogenes Imbert,” a limited 
stock company, capitalized at 5,250,000 
francs paid up stock, with a factory at 
Sarre-Union. 


Description of Operating 


System of Gazogene Engine 

THIS engine is composed of two concen- 
tric sheet iron cylinders, the inner of which 
is divided into two sections, the lower com- 
prising the fire box while the upper con- 
tains the fuel supply. The fire box is en- 
circled by a spiral tube containing eight 
holes for the distribution of the air neces- 
sary for gasifying the combustible. 

As in all so-called inyerted combustion 
Gazogenes the distillation gases: must pass 
through the flames of the furnace where 
corplete combustion of all the products of 


Working plans for construction of a five-story buildin 
can Government offices in that city are well ,advance I 
Treasury, following designs approved by the Foreign Servi 

is to be erected on a site, owned by the American Governmen 


Department of State. 


* 
g at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, to provide accommodations for Ameri- 
d in the office of the Supervising Architect, Department of the 
ce Buildings Commission, Department of State. The building 
t, adjoining the American embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 


COOPERATIVE WORK OF NATIONS 


Reviewed in Report Covering the Past Year 


during 1930. in development of in- 

ternational cooperation is outlined 
in a review of the League’s activities which 
has just been received by the Department 
of State. In addition-to the section de- 
voted to promotion of international coopera- 
tion, the review contains sections bearing 
the following headings: ‘The Maintenance 
and Organization of Peace,” “Legal and 
Constitutional Activity,” and “Scheme. for 
European Union.” Le 

Among the subjects considered in the sec- 
tion devoted to international cooperation 
are public health, intellectual cooperation. 
drug traffic, inquiry into the “traffic in the 
Far East,” refugees, and slavery. This 
section follows in’ full text: 

Economic questions occupfed a prominent 
part in the work of the League Technical 
Organizations during the past year. In ac- 
cordance with the decisions of the 1929 As- 
sembly, the League concentrated its main 
efforts on the organization of a concerted 
economic action of governments. A first 
Diplomatic Conference was summoned in 
February, 1930, to discuss the clauses of 
the “Customs Truce” contemplated by the 
Tenth Assembly, and to determine the main 
lines of future negotiations with a view to 
concerted economic action. 


Plan for Customs Truce 


Relinquished at Meeting 

THE IDEA of a customs truce inethe 
form first contemplated had to be given 
up at the beginning of the meeting, and 
the Conference sought other. international 
guarantees calculated to produce the neces- 
sity atmosphere of security. 

It finally adopted a commercial conven- 
tion by which the parties undertook to 
maintain some measure of tariff stability 
during a period during which negotiations 
might take place for the conclusion’ of col- 
lective agreements. 

The program of negotiations was em- 
bodied in a protocol by which the signator- 
ies recognized that it was indispensable to 
undertake concerted action with. a view to 
closer cooperation, the improvement of the 
system of production in trade, the enlarge- 
ment of markets and the facilitation of the 
relations of European markets between 
themselves and with overseas markets so 
as to consolidate economic action. 

About the same time, the first meeting 
of agricultural experts summoned by the 
League in collaboration with the Interna- 
tional Institute in Rome drew up a com- 
prehensive program of study concerning 
the organization of agricultural markets in 
the various countries, agricultural coopera- 


War OF THE League of Nations 


tive societies, the development of the trade 
in agricultural products, agricultural! 
credits, etc. 

The various conferences for the aboli- 
tion of. import and export prohibitions and 
restrictions were unable, owing to various 
circumstances, to bring the 1927 convention 
into foree. The first Conference for the 
Treatment of Foreigners had to postpone 
the conclusion of a convention to a later 
session. ‘ ‘ 

The Conference for the Unification of 
Bills of Exchange was more suecessful, 
concluding as it did three conventions which 
were immediately signed by 25 govern- 
ments. 

In Sepfember, 1930, the Assembly de- 
cided to make an urgent appeal to all the 
States concerned to accede to the commer- 
cial convention of March, 1930. It ex- 
pressed the hope that the Council would 
execute, without delay, the program of fu- 
ture negotiations established by the Febru- 
ary conference. 

Finally, it drew up a program of work 
including the proposals of the Warsaw 
Agricultural Conference, a study of the 
most-favored-nation clause, dumping, the 
creation of a permanent conciliation and 
arbitration organ for all disputes between 
States as to the interpretation and applica- 
tion of commercial conventions. 


Recurring Economic Crises 


As a Subject of Study 

IT ASKED that the Economic and Fi- 
nancial Organization should secure the ef- 
fective participation of government repre- 
sentatives and; with that end in view, 
should study the possibility cf convening an 
annual conference of government delegates. 
It decided to study the question of the 
recurrence of economic crises and recom- 
mended that close communication should 
be maintained’ between the work for the 
enquiry of the European Commission and 
the work on the program of future negotia- 
tions. 

The year 1929-1930 saw the satisfactory 
development and in some cases the success- 
full conclusion of four of the major tasks 
entrusted to the Financial Committee dur- 
ing the past few years; the scheme for the 
settlement of Greek refugees, measures for 
the financial reconstruction of Greece, the 
settlement of Bulgarian refugees and the 
currency and banking reform in Estonia. 

The successful conclusion of its work of 
financial restoration led the Financial Com- 
mittee to explain its views regarding its 
future work and the principles by which it 
would be guided. In a statement which was 
approved by the Council and communicated 
to all States members of the League, the 


EUROPE’S ‘AGRICULTURAL CRISIS’ 


Studied by Succession of Conferences 


[NTERNATIONAL conferences between 
representatives of Central 
countries which were “held during recent 
months to combat the “agricultural crisis” 
are reviewed in a communication by John 
Randolph, American consul at Bucharest, 
Rumania, received at the Department of 
Commerce. These conferences “were re- 
ported to have been unsatisfactory so far 
as positive results are concerned,” it is 
stated. ° 

Important decisions were reached in a 
meeting held at Warsaw, however, the or- 
dens iniuitiamaiiadas ninino din nde snena 
wood distillation take place transforming 
them into volatile products. The mixture 
of these gases and those coming from the 
reaction of the air and carbon takes place 
in the space between the two cylinders, 
where ‘the first expansion occurs; the warm 
gases rise and pass to the condensers by 
means of a pipe located at the upper end 
of the apparatus. 

The gases coming from the Gazogene 
are CO, H:, N:, H:0, with small quantities 
of CH., CO: and traces of O, which with 
dust pass through three or four condensing 
chambers so constructed as to collect the 
dust and condense the steam. ‘These con- 
densors are sheet iron tubes, 20 centimeters 
in diameter and from 75 centimeters to one 
meter in length, according to the horse- 
power to be generated. A rod, upon which 
are staggered blades for the collection of 
dust, passes through each chamber. These 
rods are removable so that the cleaning of 
the condensers may be facilitated. 

On leaving the condensing chambers the 
gas passes through an aspirator, where it 
is lighted, and over a receptacle where the 
moisture condensed in the feed pipe is col- 
lected, and enters the mixer, corresponding 
to the carbureter of gasoline engines. \ 

Any kind of wood may be used. This 
should be in small blocks not over two or 
three inches in any diameter. 


European . 


ganization of exports and their adaption 
to the absorption capacity of different mar- 
kets being among the points to which con- 
sideration was given, according to ‘the 
communication, which follows in full text: 

The agricultural crisis, which has not 
been confined to Rumania, gave rise dur- 
ing the quarter to several international con- 
ferences, the purpose of which was to com- 
bat this crisis. 

Two of the above referred to conferences 
were held in Rumania, one at Sinaia, in 
July, and the other at Bucharest, in Septem- 
ber. They were attended by representa- 
tives of those Central European countries 
which are essentially agricultural in char- 
acter. 


Measures were proposed for the encour- 
agement of exports, for the prevention of 
the continuation of price decline, for nego- 
tiations to be initiated with other countries 
which are essentially industrial in char- 
acter, and so forth. These conferences, 
however, were reported to have been un- 


satisfactory so far as positive results are 


concerned. 


The Rumanian Government also partici- 
pated in the international agricultural 
conference held at the end of August in 
Warsaw, Poland, which, according to re- 
ports, arrived at certain important deci- 
sions such as the organization of exports 
and their adaptation to the absorption ca- 
pacity of different markets, the coopera- 
tion among agricultural countries in con- 
nection with the use of available warehouse 
facilities and the railway transportation of 
agricultural products, the establishment of 
an international financial institution for the 
financing of agricultural exports and for 
the creation of uniform standards to 
govern the sale of farm products, and for 
the organization periodically of similar in- 
teragricultural conferences for the coordi- 
nation and execution of the measures pro- 
posed by these conferences. 


Financial Committee expressed its inten- 
tion of continuing to watch general finan- 
cial developments and if necessary to take 
the initiative of making proposals to the 
Council for the study of any question that 
seemed to be of special importance. 


Suppression of Counterfeiting 


Among Questions Considered 

IT HAS already studied general ques- 
tions of this kind such as the suppression 
of counterfeiting currency, double taxation 
and tax evasion and the fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of gold; other studies 
which may be initiated are those of the 
conditions determining the flow of capital 
from one country to another, agricultural 
credit, etc. 

The Financial Committee will also con- 
tinue to advise governments, whether its 
opinion is sought on problenis of financial 
reconstruction and loans with a view to the 
economic development of a country, or 
whether it is required on other questions. 

As regards public health, one of the prin- 
cipal events was the execution, with the 
Council’s approval, of a program estab- 
lished by the Chinese Government for co- 
operation between the League and China; 
other features of the work in 1930 were 
the technical assistance lent to the Bul- 
garian Government in training staff and in 
applying preventive measures against 
syphilis; assistance lent Bolivia and Greece 
in reorganizing their health services; as- 
sistance in preparing the South American 
Serological Conference which met at Mont- 
evideo in September, 1930; the creation in 
Paris of an International School:for Ad- 
vanced Health Studies, which will be sub- 
sidized by the French Government; the 
preparation, at the request of the Spanish 
Government, of a European Conference on 
Rural Hygiene, ore of the most important 
public health problems in Europe. s 

The principal events in this field were a 
European Conference for the transport of 
newspapers and periodicals and the prepa- 
ration of three other conferences—on buoy- 
age and lighting of coasts, on the unifica- 
tion of river law on the important water- 
way systems of Continental Europe, and 
on Road Traffic in Europe. 

In this field, the principal matter to be 
noted is the reorganization of the program 
and working of the organs studying inter- 
national intellectual questions. 


Series of ‘Important Decisions’ 
Noted in the Social Field 


IN THE social and humanitarian field, a 
whole series of important decisions must 
be noted. They concern the clandestine 
drug’ traffic, the suppression of traffic in 
women and children and the protection of 
refugees. 

The Council decided to increase the mem- 
bership of the Opium Advisory Committee 
in order to ensure the more effective repre- 
sentation of nonmanufacturing countries. 
On May 31, 1931, a General Conference will 
study the question of the limitation of drug 
manufacture. The Council made the neces- 
sary arrangements for the preparation of 
this meeting. 

The plans established by the Opium Ad- 
visory Committee have been communicated 
to governments, and manufacturing coun- 
tries have been invited to proceed to dis- 
cussions and consultations with special 
reference to the distribution of quotas. The 
Opium Advisory Committee has been in- 
structed to prepare a preliminary draft 
convention. 

The Council established the basis of the 
inquiry which is to take place in eastern 
and far-eastern countries regarding the 
traffic in women and children. The travel- 
ing commission left Geneva early in Octo- 
ber. The expense of the inquiry will be 
met by a gift of $125,000 from the Social 
— Bureau of the Rockefeller Founda- 
ion. 

THE SURVEY of laws and regulations 
for the protection of order and public 
health against dangers resulting from 
prostitution in countries where the system 
of licensed houses has been abolished was 
communicated to governments. 

The Child Welfare Committee pursued 
its study of draft conventions designed to 
promote child welfare. 

The principal] new decision taken during 
the year concerned the establishment of an 
international office to carry out the humani- 
tarian duties hitherto performed by the 
High Commissioner (maintenance of refu- 
gees, assistance, employment, labor, etc.). 
The League will continue to ensure their 
political and legal protection. 

As regards slavery, it has been decided 
to proceed to a fresh inquiry. The Inquiry 
Commission in Liberia is finishing its work. 

A further inquiry initiated by the League 
concerns the possibility of cooperating with 
the International Prison Commission with 
a view to the improvement of penal admin- 
istration in the various countries, 
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AUSTRALIA’S JOB PLAN 


E GOVERNMENT of Australia is 

considering a proposal to provide em- 
ployment for thousands of jobless coal 
miners by developing its oil shale industry, 
according to a statement just issued by the 
Department of Commerce, which follows in 
full text: 

Development of the Australian oil shale 
industry as a means of providing employ- 
ment for the thousands of surplus miners 
in the New South Wales coal fields through 
the application of approximately $500,000 
which the Australian Government recently 
set aside for unemployment aid and is the 
basis of a proposal now under consideration 
by the Federal Government in conjunction 
with the New South Wales Government and 
the New South Wales Miners Federation, 
according to advices received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner H. P. Van Bilarcom at 
Sydney. 


ORIENTAL CABLE 


Being Restored 
To China’s Control 


ORMAL signing of a Sino-Japanese 

agreement restoring to China the opera- 
tion of the Tsingtao-Sasebo cable was ef- 
fected Dec. 31, 1980, according to informa- 
tion received from Nanking by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This information: is 
made public in a statement issued by the 
Department, which follows in full text: 


The agreement will be. submitted to the 
respective governments for ratification 
after which the procedure of taking over 
the nein end of the cable will be deter- 
mined. 


The Chinese Telegraph Administration 
and the Commercial Pacific Company 
reached an agreement on Dec. 30. by which 
the National Government of China has 
granted the Commercial Pacific Cable Com- 
pany a renewal of its landing license in 
China for 14 yedts from Jan. 1, 1931, sub- 
ject to certain revisions in the agreement. 

It is understood that these include the 
Ministry of Communications having an 
equal voice with the cable company in the 
relations of the company’s Shanghai office 
(its only one in China) with the public 
while the technical operation of the cables 
remains in the hands of the company. It 
is understood that the Great Northern Tele- 
graph Company and the Eastern Extension 
Telegraph Company were to sign somewhat 
similar agreements at Nanking on Dec. 31 
on protracted pnd very delicate negotia- 

ions. 


DRUG TRAFFIC 


Basis of Survey 


Made in Turkey 


HE Permanent Central Opium Board is 

investigating reports that Turkey has 
begun the manufacture of drugs on a large 
scale and that all of them have not found 
their way to legitimate markets, according 
to an announcement by the League of Na- 
tions. which has-been received by the De- 
partment of State. 

Herbert May is the American member of 
the Board, although he does not officially 
represent the United States. The an- 
—* of the League follows in full 
ext: 

The Permanent Central Opium Board is 
holding its eighth session at Geneva under 
the presidency of Mr. Lyall (Great Bri- 
tain). The chief work of the Committee 
will be its study of the quarterly. compara- 
tive table of statistics for the third quar- 
ter of 1930, and the extension of the con- 
vention of 1925 to include all ‘the deriva- 
tives of opium, coco leaves, etc. It will also 
examine the report of its secretary on the 
progress of the work in general. 

The Turkish Government has been in- 
vited to send a representative to complete 
the information in the possession of the 
Board on the drug situation in Turkey. 
This country, which has always been one 
of the most important centers for the pro- 
duction of raw opium, has lately begun to 
manufacture on a large scale. The quanti- 
ties of drugs which the Turkish Govern- 
ment stated were being exported from Con- 
stantinople but which have not found their 
way to legitimate markets, will also occupy 
the attention of the Board. 

The Board is composed as follows: Mr. 
Lyall, MM. Agel (French); Anselmino 
(German); Gallavresi' (Italian); May 
(American) ; Sir Basanta Mullick (Indian). 


MANY UNIFORMS 


Supplied to British 
Railroad Workers 


UNIFORMS of various kinds are provided 

for the major proportion of railroad 
employes in Great Britain, with the result 
that the four British railway systems are 
among the largest purchasers of clothing in 
the United Kingdom, according to a com- 
munication by William L. Kilcoin, Ameri- 
can Trade Commissioner at London, which 
has been received at the Department of 
Commerce. 

Materials purchased include leggings, 
ties and silk hats, it is stated. 

Contents of the communication have been 
made public by the Department in a state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

The requirements are numerous and var- 
ied and include garments for station staff, 
yard staff, engineers, permanent way men, 
guards, signalmen, messengers, carters, 
police, hotel staff, restaurant car staff, and 
chauffeurs. Clothing is also provided for 
crews of steamers, tugs, dredgers, ferry 
boats and river boats. These articles are 
manufactured by contractors according to 
specifications, and mechanical and chemical 
tests are applied by the railway companies 
foraquality, strength, and dye. 

No accurate figures on the annual pur- 
chases of this type of goods are available. 
It is roughly estimated, however, that the 
annual requirements include 3,600,000 yards 
of cloth, 528,000 pairs of trousers, 451,000 
jackets, 173,000. overcoats, 41,000 mackin- 
toshes, 41,000 oilskin coats, leggins, etc., 
150,000 ties, 9,000 pairs of gloves, 260,000 
caps, and 60 silk hats. 


POTASH FIELDS 4 


IN EARLY DAYS 


Cited in History 
Of Foreign Deposits 


N HISTORICAL sketch of the devel- 

opment of the potash industry in for- 

eign fields shows that the year 1546 
probably witnessed first consideration of - 
the theory that the saline springs:of Ger- 
many had their origin in subterranean salt - 
strata, according to introductory state- 
ments contained in a bibliography on pot- 
ash just issued by the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

Argicola’s observation passed unheeded 
for several centuries, however, until the 
salt content of the waters of the springs 
began to be inadequate for the needs of 
Germany, it is stated in the introductory 
section of the bibliography which has been 
prepared by J. F. T. Berliner. 

The Dead Sea, Sebkha Lake in Tunis, 


Leonar Lake in India, numerous bodies of 
water in southern Russia in the Caspian 
Sea area and the Tirghiz country are in- 
cluded among the saline lakes and inland | 
seas which have been “worked” for their 
saline potash deposits, according to the his- 
torical sketch, which follows in full text: 
In an examination of the history of the 
potash industry one is ever reminded 0, 
the intimate relations that originally e 
isted between the potassic salts and rock 
salt during the first stages of potash salt A 
development. During the last decades, 
however, both potash and rock salts have 


-developed .separately in the world market 


and each has gone its own way. 
It-was about 1838 that Karsten revoiced 


the opinion of Agricola and suggested that 
a deep boring in the vicinity of the brine 
wells would probably encounter salt strata. 


Deep Boring Followed 
Revival of Agricola’s Idea 

ACCORDINGLY, a boring was begun in 
1839 near Stassfurt which encountered a 
bed of salt at a depth of 768 feet in 1848. : 
However, as Cotta said in 1854, “It is un- 
fortunate that the Stassfurt salts, accord- 
ing to the greatest portion of the. bore 
specimens, are mixed to a large extent with - 
bitter salts and contain as well the miner- 
alogically interesting presence of large 
particles of boracite.” 

Nevertheless, acceding to the judgment 


and enthusiasm of Carnall, two shafts were 
begun toward the end of 1851. After four 
years’ labor the salt strata were encoun- 
tered at a depth of about 829 feet. 


However, the mine operators were dis- 


appointed to note the large quantities of 
potassium and magnesium salts that had 
to be removed in order to reach the salt 
and at the bitter flavor of the salt mined. 
These bitter salts or “abraum salze” (waste 
salts) were considered entirely useless and 
piled as large heaps on the surface. 


While these first surface wastes began 
to pile up, modern agricultural chemistry 
had been developed; several years earlier 
Liebig had recognized and estimated the 
extraordinary importance of potassium asya J 
plant nutrient and that “since growing 
plants assimilated potassium, this element - 
must necessarily be resupplied to the soil.” © 
As early as 1857 there were some sales of 
the salts in the waste heaps for agricul- 4 
tural purposes. 


This was the beginning of the potash in- 
dustry, The mining of the potash salts 
was adtively furthered by Krug von Nidda 
and the labors of Frank and Grueneberg 
were principally responsible for the incep- 
tion of the chemical treatment of the salts 
and the recovery of bromine and other by- 
products. The first plant for the extrac- 
ero of potash was erected in Stassfurt in 


‘Remarkably Wide’ Range 
Of Deposits in Germany 

SOON AFTER the development of this 
industry about Stassfurt exploratory bor- 
ings were begun in many parts of Germany 
and the remarkably large distribution of 
potash salts in this country was established. 

It is pertinent to note that the first bor- 
ing of 1839 encountered the upper portion 
of a steep fold and that had the boring 
been made a short distance removed from ~ 
its actual site no salt beds would have been 
reached within depths that the boring was, 
at this time, prepared to go. The possible 
consequences that would have resulted had 
this coincidence not occurred would be dif- 
ficult to imagine. ; 

About 1853 or 1854 a boring was made 
at the “Wiesner” shaft of the salt mine 
of Kalusz in Eastern Galicia, which was 
established in the fifteenth century. 7 
though a bitter salt was noted it was of. 
identified as a potash salt till 1861. Avout 
1904 potash was discovered in a boring 
for coal and oil near Wittelsheim in Upper 
Alsace, and active exploitation begun about 
six years later. In 1912 important devosits 
of potash were discovered at Suria, Spain, 
and about the same time surface deposits 
of rich potash salts were noted at Eritrea 
near or on the Abyssinian border. 

About 1916-17 in a survey of the very old 
and historic salt mines of the Kama River 
area in Government Perm, U. S. S. R., im- 
portant deposits of potash salts were en- 
countered at Solikamsk. Small quantities 
of potash salts occur in the salt mines of 
the Austrian Alps, in the Mayo mines of - 
Punjab, India, and at Maman, Persia, while 
the occurrence of polyhalite has been noted 
at Vic, in Lorraine. 

Potash deposits have been reported in 
various parts of Canada, notably in Mala- 
gash, Nova Scotia, in the Moldavian area 
of Transylvania (in Rumania and in 
Czechoslovakia), in Sicily, and in Holland 
near the German border. Possible rich de: 
posits have been noted in borings in the 


north Poznan area of Poland near Inowro-: 
claw and Szubin, . 


Numerous unconfirmed reports of saline 
potash deposits have been made in Norway, ~ 
Denmark, Morocco, China, and Northern 
Nigeria. Various saline lakes and inland 
seas have been worked for their potash | 
salts, notably Sebkha Lake in Tunis, the 
Dead Sea, Lonar Lake in Buldana district, 
India, and numerous bodies of water in 
southern Russia in the Caspian Sea area 
and the Tirghiz country. 
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ARMY ORDERS 


FOR NEW CRAFT 
Add 63 Planes 
To Corps’ Equipment 


RDERS for a total of 68 airplanes and 

O 128 engines, involving an expenditure 

of $1,420,000, have been placed with 

six firms by the Army Air Corps under con- 

tracts recently approved, the Department 
of War has just annougced. 

Included in the lot of planes are six Fair- 
child photographic ships, 30 Douglas ob- 
servation planes, and seven planes for ex- 
perimental and test purposes. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

Contracts for new Air Corps equipment 
involve an expenditure of $1,420,006.72, re- 
cently approved by the Assistant Secretary 
of War, as follows: 

The Fairchild Airplane Manufacturing 
Corporation will receive a contract for $60,- 
513.99 for the procurement of six Fairchild 
photographic airplanes, model F-1A, and 
spare parts. This type of airplane has 
been service tested and will be equipped 
with the Pratt & Whitney Wasp SR-1340-D 
engine. The airplanes are required to 
equip photographic sections of the Air 
Corps. A number of F-1 airplanes of 
oh the F-1A is an improved model are 
already in photographic service in the Air 
Corps. 

TKe Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 
will receive a contract for three fast single 
engine air-cooled small transports, model 
YIC-22, and spart parts, at a total cost of 
$79,040.35. These airplanes will have the 
Wright R-1820-E engine installation. The 
purchase of these airplanes is required for 
service test purposes, there being need of 
a fleet of small and fast transports in the 
Air Corps. 

The Stearman Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kans., will- receive a contract for 
four Stearman primary training airplanes, 
Air Corps model YPT-9, spare parts and 
prints, at a total cost of $26,756.50. These 
airplanes will have the Wright model R-540 
five-cylinder radial air-cooled engine in- 
stallation, which is similar to the Wright 
R-975 engine, for experimental and service 
test purposes. This particular type of air- 
plane has not been previously purchased by 
the Air Corps. 

The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company, 
Hartford, Conn., will receive two contracts 
for air-cooled engines, at a total cost of 
$641,883.82. One of these contracts will be 
for a total of 52 Wasp engines for installa- 
tion in the Fairchild photographic airplane, 
F-1A, and Douglas. model BT-2C basic 
training afrplane, and the other contract 
is for 60 Pratt & Whitney Hornet engines, 
type R-1690-B, for installation in the model 
O-38 observation airplanes to be manufac- 
tured by the Douglas Aircraft Company, 
Santa Monica, Calif. The number of en- 
gines in each case will be sufficient for in- 
stallation in the airplanes mentioned and 

‘ provide additional spare engines. 

The Douglas Aircraft Company, Santa 
Monica, Calif., will receive a contract for 
# observation airplanes, model 0-38, and 


basic training airplanes, model BT-2C, 


jn the total amount of $567,137.46. These 
airplanes are standard production types in 

se by the Air Corps. The model O-38 

iryplanes will have the Pratt & Whitney 
Hornet engine installation, and the basic 
training airplanes will have the Pratt & 
Whitney Wasp engine installation. 

The Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
will receive a contract for 16 Wright en- 
gines, type R-540, and spare parts, at a 
total cost of not to exceed $44,675.20. These 
engines are being procured for service test 
on eight primary training airplanes now 
being, procured and to provide addittonal 
engines as spares. 


AVIATION WORK 


Basis 


On Hours and Pay 


WORKING hours and wages of 16,105 
wage earners engaged in manufacture 
of airplanes and 5,977 wage earners em- 
ployed in making engines used in aircraft 
are analyzed in a report (No. 523) just 
made public by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Department of Labor. Airplane manu- 
‘facturing plants located in 21 State and 
engine manufacturing plants located in 
eight States furnished data upon which the 
Bureau based its report, the introductory 
section of which follows in full text: 

This report presents the results of the 
Bureau’s first comprehensive study of 
wages and hours of labor of wage earners 
i@ the airplane and aircraft-engine indus- 
trfes in the United States. 

The information used in this report was 
@ collected late in 1929, and covers 11,079 

wage earners employed in 41 representative 
airplane plants and 3,290 wage earners em- 
ployed in 14 representative aircraft-engine 
plants. The airplane plants were located 
in 21 States and the engine plants in 8 
States. 

Early in 1929 the Bureau mailed a ques- 
tionnaire to all airplane and aircraft-engine 
manufacturers of record, requesting data 

.Pertafing to the number of planes and 
engines produced in 1928, as well as to the 
number of employes as of May, 1929. Re- 
plies were received from 101 airplane manu- 
facturers and 19 engine manufacturers. In 
four of the 101 plants, engines were manu- 
factured in addition to the airplanes, mak- 
ing a total of 23 companies reporting the 
manufacture of engines. 

A total of 16,105 wage earners were re- 
ported as employed in the manufacture of 
airplanes and 5,977 in the manufacture of 
engines. Only 78 of the plants above men- 
tioned produced planes in 1928. Therefore, 
it will be seen that the present study em- 
braces approximately 65 per cent of the 
total number of wage earners in these two 
industries. The aircraft study is restricted 
to airplanes, thus excluding craft lighter 
than air. , 

No data are here shown for the few 
foundries connected with certain plants. 
Figures for “test pilots” were considered 
confidential by a number of manufacturers 
and consequently have been omitted. There 
were eight females employed as inspectors 
in one engine plant, but data for these are 

itted to avoid publishing averages for 

e plant. Hence, the figures for manu- 
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| Advancing New Navy Dirigible to Completion | 


of Report @ 


RULE FOR NAVY’S PILOTS 


BEGINNING July 1, 1931, all naval avia- 

tors below the rank of commander and 
all naval aviation pilots, while attached to 
organized squadrons, will be required to 
demonstrate, by semiannual tests, a pro- 
ficiency of 15 words per minute in radio 
sending and receiving. In the case of fail- 
ure of an individual to qualify in two suc- 
— tests, appropriate action will be 
taken. 


The present rules. governing communi- 
cation competitions stipulate that naval! 
aviators of observation and scouting squad- 
rons shall be required to pass the tests out- 
lined for assistant radio officers. It is now 
desired that this proficiency be maintaineu 
by all naval aviators below the rank oj 
commander, and by naval aviation pilots 
regardless of the duty they are performing. 

This is a continuation of the preliminary 
training for all aviators. While undergo- 
ing training at Pensacola, all student naval 
aviators and student. naval aviation pilots 
below the rank of commander are required 
to attain a proficiency in sending and re- 
ceiving of 15 words per minute. 

(Issued by Department of the Navy.) 


PORT’S RATING 
Is Highest Assigned 


To Commercial Field 


WAIVING one requirement of marking, 

the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’ has given Rickenbacker 
Airport, Sioux City, Iowa, the highest rat- 
ing ever issued to a commercial airport, 
Clarence M. Young, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics, has an- 
nounced. 


The Department made an exception in 
the case of the requirement providing that 
the full name of the field and of the city 
it serves must be shown on roof space, Col. 
Young explained. Ratings of A-1-A pre- 
viously had been given municipal airports 
at Pontiac, Mich., and Denver, Colo., he 
added. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Rickenbacker Airport, a commercial air- 
port serving Sioux City, Iowa, has been is- 
sued a rating of A-1-A under the Airport 


Rating Regulations of the Aeronautics . 


Branch of the Department of Commerce, 


’ Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 


Commerce for Aeronautics, announced to- 
day. This rating is the highest granted 
under the regulations, but due to the fact 
that a waiver of one requirement in regard 
to marking was conceded in the case of 
Rickenbacker Airport, the first A is under- 
lined the group of characters represent- 
ing itS standing, in accordance with the 
provisions of the regulations. 

This airport is the third to be rated by 
the Aeronautics Branch, and the first com- 
mercial airport to attain this standing. The 
other two rated airports are the municipal 
airports at Pontiac, Mich., and Denver, 
Colo. Rickenbacker Airport is owned and 
operated by the Hanford Tri-State Air- 
lines, Inc. “ 

“Upon receipt of an application for an 
airport rating,” Mr. Young explained, “the 
Aeronautics Branch: makes «‘& “thorough 
study and check of the data submitted, and 
when the indications are that the airport 
has met the minimum requirements for the 
rating, a personal examination and inspec- 
tion of the airport in question is made. 

“In the case of Rickenbacker Airport, 
the requirements for rating on general 
equipment were met except that due to in- 
sufficient roof space, the full name of the 
airport and the name of the city it serves 
could not be shown as required. Therefore 
the name of the airport was omitted until 
more roof area is available to accommodate 
the required size of lettering. For this 
reason the fitst A in the airport’s official 
rating is underlined. When this particular 
requirement is met fully, the airport will be 
eligible to apply for the removal of the 
qualification from its rating. 

“While the A-1-A is the highest rating 
issued by the Department of Commerce, 
such a rating does nat indicate that the 
ultimate in airport design has been reached. 


RADIO REGULATIONS 


ROPOSED regulations covering the in- 

stallation of radio and auxiliary radio 
equipment in licensed aircraft which were 
to have become effective Jan. 1 will not 
go into effect for an indefinite period, the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce has announced. * 

“Recent developments indicate that it 
would be advisable to permit further ex- 
perimentation on the part, of manufactur- 
ers and operators before setting up spe- 
cific standards,” the Department an- 
nounced in the Jan. 1 issue of the “Air 
Commerce Bulletin,” “and the Department 
accordingly will hold its regulations in 
abeyance until it appears that their appli- 
cation would serve a more constructive 
purpose.” 

Revised and amended airworthiness re- 
quirements, the subject of extended dis- 
cussion at a conference with representa- 
tives of the manufacturing industry in 
September and of subsequent formal dis- 
cussions with representatives of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, Inc., went 
into effect as scheduled Jan. 1, the branch 
announced. 

Glider airworthiness requirements, how- 
ever, have been postponed recently for the 
third time and under present plans will 
not be applied until July 1, the branch 
explained. 


NN OS 
facture of aircraft engines are for male 
wage earners only. 

For purposes of tabulation, the data have 
been presented by geographic districts in 
order not to publish figures for individual 
plants. 

The States in which airplane or aircraft- 
engine plants were located are arranged be- 
low by districts: 

New England: Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts; Middle Atlantic: New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania; South 
Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland and West 
Virginia; East North Central: Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin; West 
North Central: Kansas, Minnesota, Miss- 
ouri and Nebraska; West South Central: 
Arkansas and Oklahoma; and Western: 
Colorado, California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 
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AVIATION 


Department of the Navy. 


Construction of the “ZRS-4,” new Navy dirigible, is now more than half com- 

pleted and it is expected the craft will be ready for flight some time during 

the coming Summer, according to information made available on behalf of the 

Department of the Navy. Assembly of the framework of the dirigible at 

Akron, Ohio, as shown above, has been finished and tests of the “geared 
propellers” have recently been made. 


CANADA’S AERIAL SURVEY 


Planned for Economy and Accuracy 


organization to ‘conduct tri-dimen- 

sional surveys is proceeding, the De- 
partment of Commerce has been informed 
by Alan N. Steyne, the vice consul at Mon- 
treal, according to an announcement Jan. 
12 by the Aeronautics Trade Division. 

A survey system, “said to be so simple 
that the smallest planes will prove suit- 
able,” will be used, according to reports, 
and surveys can be carried out to any scale 
while contours can be inserted at the usual 
vertical intervals. 


FP creanicatio of a Canadian Lir survey 


“It is claimed that the major advan- 
tages of the method are that it enables 
surveys to be executed in a fraction of the 
time, with equal accuracy, and at a greatly 
reduced cost,” the communication explains. 


Plan Said to Reduce Costs 
And to Increase Accuracy 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT follows in full 


text: 

Canadian air survey organization will be 
formed to conduct tri-dimensional air sur- 
veys. The new concern,will be known as 
The British-Canadian Cadastral and Topo- 
graphical Air Survey Company, Ltd., and 
will be a subsidiary of the British Cadas- 
tral and Topographical Air Survey Com- 
pany, Ltd. It is reported that plans are 
being prepared for the erection of a Ca- 
nadian plant. The system to be used, in- 
vented by a lieutenant of the Royal Italian 
Air Force, is said to be so simple that the 
smallest planes will prove suitable. 

One of the salient requirements of the 
system is that a number of ground-control 
points must first be selected. These are 
fixed in three dimensions with an accuracy, 
it is stated, equal to that of a good trigono- 
metrical survey and first class levelling. 
These points may have to be fixed for the 
purposes of the survey itself, or the coordi- 
nates may be taken from existing surveys, 
amplified if necessary. 

Photographs are taken from the air with 
a specially designed camera and are con- 
verted by means of a plotting instrument 
called the “photogrammetric-cartograph,” 
into accurate.maps on which the contours 
can be shown at any desired vertical in- 
terval. 

The photography of the ground, it is 
said, can be done from any airplane with 
sufficient ceiling. No clinometers, tilt- 


meters, clocks or other fittings are required 
as all corrections are applied automatically 
during reconstruction in the photo-carto- 
graph. The pilot can do all the work alone, 
although he must be well trained to avoid 
gaps and unnecessary overlaps. By press- 
ing a button, the pilot is able to put the 
camera into action, regulate the time in- 
terval between exposures and stop it at will. 


Control of Details Provides 
Overlapping of Plates 

THE TIMING and flying are so arranged 
as to ensure an overlap of 66 per cent of 
each pair of plates, both in the direction of 
flight and laterally. Minor control-points, 
required for rigid plotting may be selected 
from these photographs. They are fixed 
by intersection or interpolation from the 
main triangulation. In the case of large 
scale surveys, details of the ground that 
may have escaped the camera—hidden by 
overhanging trees or by the walls of high 
buildings—may be inserted by a further 
survey on the ground. 

g The photogrammetric-cartograph con- 
sists of two parts, one carrying two pro- 
jectors called the projector group, while the 
reconstruction group includes the system 
of ground-glass targets and their holders, 
the traversing pointer and a mechanism 
that directs the pencil on the drawing 
board. 

Surveys, it is stated, can be carried out 
to any scale, from 1-500 to 1-100,000 or any 
other scale in common use. Contours can 
be inserted at the usual vertical intervals 
corresponding to the scale of the map, or at 
closer intervals if required. Spot heights 
can be noted without difficulty. 

It is claimed that the major advantages 
of the method are that it enables surveys 
to be executed in a fraction of the time, 
with equal accuracy and at a greatly re- 
duced cost of those carried out on the 
ground. A district of 3,500°square: miles, 
whose surface ranged from sea level to an 
altitude of 6,000. feet, could be surveyed, 
it is said, at a scale of 12 inches to a mile 
or 1-5,280 with contours at vertical in- 
tervals @f 20 feet, in four months under 
average weather conditions. The actual fly- 
ing time needed would be about 100 hours, 
while the preparation of the finished man- 
uscript map sheets would take 20 months. 


USE OF CHEMICALS IN AVIATION 


MORE than 90 chemicals are regarded 
“' by the Army Air Corps as being nee- 
essary to the activities of that agency, ac- 
cording to News Letter No. 14, issued by 
the Information Division of the Corps. 

The section of the news letter indicating 
the close relationship between the fields of 
chemistry and aviation follows in full 
text: 

Aviation, or more properly aeronautics, 
is just one of the many activities or indus- 
tries of today which benefit by the work, 
both past and current, carried on in chem- 
ical laboratories all over the world. Like 
other industries and activities, aeronau- 
tics cannot stand alone. It is part of the 
world-wide scheme of things, and where 
the other industries benefit by advances 
in‘ chemical knowledge or application so 
will aeronautics in a like measure. 

How chemistry affects the world of aero- 
nautics, howtver, is more clearly under- 
stood by considering those laboratory re- 
agents and shop chemicals that might be 
ealled the “Aviation Chemicals.” The 
Army Air Corps, in its most recent cata- 
logue on the subject, indicates that over 
90 chemicals are necessary to the succegs- 
ful carrying on of its manufacturing, re- 
pair and operating activities. 

When it is considered that manufacture 
is only carried on in a minor way by the 
Air Corps and that aircraft manufacturers 
must certainly use many chemicals not 
carried as standard by the Air Corps, it 


Shown to Be of Broad Scope . 


will be seen what part chemistry plays in 
aeronautics. 

As to the aviation chemicals listed by 
the Air Corps, many of these are for use 
in aerial photography, which plays no 
mean part in military aviation. Some of 
these chemicals and the uses to which they 
are put are as follows: 

Aerial photography: Sodium carbonate, 
sodium theosulphate, hydroquinone; weld- 
ing —borie acid; metal etching — nitric 
acid, sodium hydroxide; plating — alumi- 
num sulphate, copper sulphate; cleaning— 
ammonia hydroxide; fuel testing—aniline, 
yellow and lead oxide; hardening—granu- 
lated raw bone, potassium cyanide; gen- 
eration of oxygen—caustic soda; fire ex- 
tinguishers, carbon tetrachloride; storage 
of flying clothes, naphthalene; sealing po- 
rous castings, sodium silicate; electrolyte 
for storage batteries—lead batteries, sul- 
phuric acid; Edison batteries, potassium 
and lithium hydrates. 

In addition there must not be neglected 
the subject of chemical warfare as related 
to aerial warfare. Smoke screens, which 
are not uncommon in aerial tactics, are 
made chemically by the spraying of tita- 
nium tetrachloride from a tank carried on 
the airplane, the chemical reacting with 
the water vapor present in the atmosphere 
to form the hydrate TiCl 5 H:0O, which 
upon further reaction with moisture 
breaks up into titanium hydroxide and hy- 
drochloric acid, the smoke occurring 
throughout the complete reaction. 


AvurHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLishep WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaILy 


AUSTRIA’S AVIATION LAW, 


Outlined by American Minister 


employed in Austria, administered 
under an ordinance which recently 
became effective, is outlined in a communi- 
cation by G. B. Stockton, American Min- 
ister to Austria, which has been received 
by the Department of Commerce. — , 
All aircraft admitted to air traffic in 
Austria must be registered in the aircraft 
roll which is. kept by ‘the aviation authori- 
ties, according to the communication, made 
public in a's ment issued by the Aero- 
nauties Trade’ Division of the Department, 
which follows*in full text : 


The request for istration shall be at- 
tached, or eqiiest for admission. It 
shall be made by the owner of the aircraft 
with a statement of his residence and cit- 
izenship,.. A declaration that the aircraft 
is neither admitted nor registered in any 
other state shall be attached. Evidence of 
citizenship may be demanded by the au- 
thorities. The aviation authorities may 


T= SYSTEM of air traffic regulation 


’ grant a temporary flight permit for a de- 


termined period of time for a nonadmitted 
or nonregistered aircraft for test, examina- 
tion, transmission and similar flights, pro- 
vided the liability of the holder is covered 
by insurance or deposit. 


Enrollment Not Required 


Of Foreign Residents’ Planes 

THE CERTIFICATE of this temporary 
flight permit must be carried in the air- 
craft. Aviation authorities may admit air- 
craft in the possession of foreigners who 
have their residence in Austrian territory 
to air traffic, without it being necessary to 
enroll the craft in the Austrian aircraft 
register. , 

To obtain permission for transportation 
of passengers, goods or mail by air, a re- 
quest containing the name and domicile of 
the enterprise, the name, citizenship and 
residence of the persons authorized to rep- 
resent the same, an extract from the com- 
mercial register, the area and purpose of the 
enterprise as well as the technical basis of 
the enterprise and proof of financial sol- 
vency of the owner of the concern must be 
addressed to the authorities. 

The authorization granted may neither 
be transferred nor inherited. The convey- 
ing of passengers, goods or mail by aircraft 
on a commercial basis, between two points 
on Austrian territory may be reserved to 
Austrian aviation companies. 

A reqquest made out in triplicate shall 
be addressed to the aviation authorities for 
permission for a public performance in 
which any aircraft, including balloons or 
parachutes, takes part. The name and 
domicile of the person who arranges for 
the performance and of the responsible 
manager; the manner, purpose, time and 
place of the performance, program and the 
consent of the airport contractor or of the 
owner of private ground; the model, type 
and class, registering mark and owner of 
the aircraft to be used, name and evidence 
of capacity of the participating pilots, as 
well as the agreements with the aviation 
enterprises shall be contained in the re- 
quest. Evidenee must be presented that 
liability is covered by insurance or deposit. 

Advertising flights above circumscribed 
localities require, apart from the necessary 
permission by the local police, the permis- 
sion of the aviation authorities. Permis- 
sion is not required if the advertisement 


BRITISH ROUTE 


To Link London 
And South Africa 


ERVICE over the projected 8,000-mile 
air route between London and Cape 
Town, South Africa, will be in operation 
by midsummer, the Department of Com- 
merce has been informed in reports from 
Great Britain. Night flying facilities are 
to be installed, but day flying will be done 
when service is inaugurated, the report 
said, and the airway will be radio-con- 
trolled, according to the Department’s an- 
nouncement in which the reports are made 
public, which follows in full text: 

Of the total 5,700 miles over Africa only 
the section between Cairo and Mwanza will 
be flown during the first few months of the 
year. The entire trip will take 11 days as 
compared with 17 days by surface trans- 
portation; three days will: be occupied on 
the European-Mediterranean stages, for 
which a four-motor, 38-place Handley Page 
type airplane will be used.. From Cairo to 
Khartum an Armstrong-Siddeley “Argosy” 
plane will be employed. For the trip above 
the Nile and the African lakes to Kisumu a 
“Calcutta” flying boat and for the final 
stages to Cape Town, a De Havilland “Her- 
cules” will be used. 

In the beginning only day flying will be 
done but it is planned to fly over certain 
sections by night. Lighting equipment is 
being installed. Between Cairo and Cape 
Town, 27 airports have been provided while 
there will be approximately 30 additional 
intermediate landing fields for emergencies. 
Many intermediate landing points have 
been cleared in the heart of virgin bush. 

At a number of the main airports hotels 
have been built by Imperial Airways for 
the accommodation of the travelers. The 
ground facilities include hangars, work- 
shops, wireless and meteorological depart- 
ments ard quarters for the operating 
staffs. At 17 of the airports there are 
wireless stations. Long and short wave 
communication will be employed and mes- 
sages between aircraft and ground stations 
will be by both telegraphy and telephony, 
thus allowing continual communication be- 
tween the airplane and airport. 

The transmitting stations will provide 
wireless bearings to enable the pilot to de- 
termine his exact position at any moment. 
Meteorological reports, compiled by experts 
at the ground stations, will be sent to the 
pilots while in flight. Each aircraft will 
have a wireless installation giving the 
plane, when in flight, an approximate range 
of 300 miles. While the plane is flying, the 
dynamo operating the wireless apparatus 
will be driven by a small propeller. When 
the plane is on the ground, the dynamo will 
be operated by a small two-stroke motor. 

Telegraphy and telephony will be in the 
900-meter wave length, which is the stand- 
ard aircraft wave as agreed by the Wash- 
ington Conference and the International 
Convention for Air Navigation. 


consists of printed words on the aircraft. 
Regulations to be observed may be pre- 
scribed or the flights may be prohibited. n 

PERSONS NOT residing in Austria ma | 
obtain permission to carry photographic aL 
paratus, arms, ammunition, war materials, . 
products used for chemical warfare, explo-,, 
sives, munitions or carrier pigeons in: air-~ 
craft by addressing a request through dip-, 
lomatic channels to the aviation authorities, _ 
The request shall contain the name, pro-, 
fession, citizenship and residence of each . 
person concerned, and a birth certificate 
and two officially certified photographs _ 
shall be attached. Ys 

When requesting permission for a busi-,, 
ness. enterprise, the same statements re- : 
garding the heads of the enterprise and an. 
extract from the commercial register as well 
as statements on the object and extent, of. 
the undertaking and its financial resources 
will be required. 
transport of photographic equipment is de- 
sired a statement shall be made as to: 
whether its use is planned for business pur- 
posses or not, as well as statements as to 
the object, manner, extent and duration of, 
the photographic activity and the technical 
basis of the work. 

The authorities may restrict or prohibit 
the use of photographic apparatus over cer- 
tain territories. The transportation of 
photographic ‘apparatus -does not require 
any official permission if the passengers are 
unable to use such apparatus during their 
flight. Persons entitled to carry arms. may 
be transported (armed) in aircraft with- 
out any special official permission. 

_ Police or agents of the aviation authori- 
ties may prevent the start of any aircraft ; 
if the public safety appears threatened. 

Aircraft may fly over circumscribed lo- 
calities only at a height from which, in 
emergencies, landing on an airport or out- 
side the locality is possible. Annoyance 
by unnecessary noise should be avoided. 
Aircraft may not approach nearer than 
approximately 65 feet to buildings. In 
weather which makes the atmosphere im- 
penetrable, especially in fog or clouds, 
these provisions need not be adhered to if 
the measures of safety dictated by the cir- 
cumstances are observed. 

Special aviation feats and performances. 
may take place only with special airplanes 
permitted for this purpose and a parachut2 
must be carried for every passenger. Such 
feats may not take place at a height of less 
than 656 feet and are forbidden above lo- 
calities and crowds of people. 

All aircraft must have permission before . 
departing from any public airport. 


Owner’s Name and Address 


Must Show on Plane 

FOREIGN AIRCRAFT flying above Aus- 
trian territory must bear clear and dis-_ 
tinctive nationality and registration marks. 
In addition, the name and residence of the. 
owner must be visibly inscribed on the body 
of the craft. All documents prescribed in '* 
the country of origin as well as the con- 
firmation of the special permission to enter 
Austria must be carried... Foreign nongov- 
ernment aircraft must carry a document 
showing the owner to have insurance cov- 
ering liability or to have deposited money 
or stocks as security. 

The Austrian frontiers may be crossed 
by air at every point unless otherwise de- 
creed by aviation authorities. “ 

The last or first stop on Austrian terri- 
tory proper must be made at a public air- 
port which offers opportunities for customs 
and passport formalities, unless special ar-' 
rangements have been madea 

If a foreign aircraft reaches Austrian 
regions without having been permitted by’ 
a special aviation agreement existing be-.- 
tween its country and Austria or by some 
special authorization, its pilot shall, give . 
the signal for an emergency landing, two 
red lights, and land at the first possible. 
airport. Military aircraft may continue 
flight by permission of the competent mili<, 
tary authorities; all other aircraft by per- 
mission of the aviation authorities. In 
cases of emergency landing, the same pro- 
cedure shall be observed. 

The liability insurance contract of the 
owner of the aircraft shall be concluded; 
with an insurance company admitted in 
Austria. 

This ordinance, which became effective 
Oct. 1, 1930, does not affect the provisions 
of the customs law, of the enacting ordi< 
nance of the cistoms law nor of the cuse., 
toms order regarding air traffic. 


OIL LAW REVISION 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Jan. 16. 
(COMPLETE revision of the aviation laws 

“ of Michigan was recommended to the 
56th ‘session of the Legislature at this 
month’s meeting of the State Aeronautical 
Board. 

According to the official minutes of the. 
session, Director Floyd E. Evans has been 
instructed to present a revision of exist- 
ing statutes to the Attorney General for 
approval after which a public meeting willy 
be called to consider them. 

The Board’s report says that “certain of 
our laws are no longer adaptable, and after 
analyzing the various lgws of. all of the 
other States and conferring with the De- 
partment of Commerce, it is now felt that 
a complete new set of air laws can be in- 
itiated which will meet the conditions for: 
many years to come.” 

A resolution was adopted by the Board 
in connection with the exportation of> 
helium gas, which is as follows: t 

“Whereas, our natural resources in 
helium, which is noninflammable, give to: 
the United States a large advantage to air-* 
ship operation, and ‘ 

“Whereas, due to the loss of life on they 
British R-101 airship; which was caused by, 
the highly inflammable hydrogen, and ‘ 

“Whereas, due to the fact that the United 


States is the only country that has found = 


helium in large quantities; : 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the Board’ 
of Aeronautics of the State of Michigan 
respectfully recommends for consideration * 
to the President of the United States and” 
to the Congress of the United States the” 
following: (1) Continuation of,exploration | 
of new sources of helium supply and re<’ 
search necessary to effect gradual reduction 
in the cost of helium production; (2) exe 
portation of helium gas.” i 
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Proceedings of January 16, 1931 
© The Senate o 


HE Senate convened at 11 a. m. + announced that on Jan, 17 he would 
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GOVERNMENT PURCHASING 


Procedure Followed in Securing Supplies, Materials 
and Equipment for Departments and Bureaus 
of the Federal Government 


_. Daily Record 
—of— 
Bills in Congress 


New Meesures Introduced 


Changes in Status of Bills 


r Executive’ Chairman of the 
Federal Purchasing Board, printed in the issues of Oct. 28, 29, 30 and $1, 1980, 
the Government's general purchasing system was explamed. In the present 


In @ series of four articles by N. F. Harriman ceeds, ieandidlion 
Bilis Introduced: 
» $. 5748. Copeland. 24-hr. quarantine in- 


vestigation 


- 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Jan. 16. 


Consolidation of the Kansas law en- 
forcement agencies under one central 
‘bureau is suggested by Attorney Gen- 

oynton in a report to the 
This could be-brought about 
by enactment by the Legislature of a 


eral Roland 
Governor. 


series the purchasing officers of the various Departments and Bureaus explain 
in detail how the buying is done for these agencies of the Government. 


ARTICLE Ill 


By Lieut.jCol. J. K. Crain 
Director of Current Procurement, Office of the Assistant Secretary of War 
E WAR Department expends 


procurement of supplies for it 


cordance with the provisions 0 


about $100,000,000 annually in the 
s purely military activities. 
f the National Defense Act, the As- 


In ac- 


sistant Secretary of War is charged with supervising the procurement of 


spection service in certain ports of U, S.; 
Commerce, 

Agriculture 
Bills Introduced: 

8. J. Res. 234. Smith and George. Mak- 
ing applicable for 1931 provisions of act 
approved Mar. 3, 1980, for relief to farmers 
in flood and/or drought-stricken areas; Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

H. R. 16210. Sinclair. Livestock breed- 
ing, growing, and feeding experiments in 
connection with Dickinson Field St&tion, N. 
Dak.; Agriculture. 

H. Res. 336. Reed, N. Y. For considera- 


Jan. 16, Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington, submitted for the Record 
telegrams from the mayors of Tacoma 
and Spokane, asserting that because 
these cities are devoting all possible 
relief to local charitabl2 purposes, ‘hat 
it will be impossible for them to take 

rt in the National Red Cross $10,- 
00,000 drive, and requesting that the 
funds for the Red Cross be supplied 
by the Federal Government. He also 
submitted a memortal from the Wash- 
ington State Legislature, urging that 


ask for night sessions Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays beginning Jan. 
19 (detailed discussion page 1). 

The Senate passed a bill for con- 
struction of a bridge in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Senator Cutting (Rep.), of New 
Mexico, spoke concerning the activi- 
ties of Robert H. Lucas, executive di- 
rector of the Republican National 
Committee (detailed discussion page 
2). 
Debate on the battleship bill closed 


Longer Periods 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Jan. 16. 


‘At least six hours a day of “actual 
work in the school” for instructors would 


be “reasonable,” it was declared by Gov 


ernor William H. Murray in his first 
message to the Legislature Jan. 3, and 


“it would eliminate 30 


r cent of the 


measure proposing the creation of a bu- all these supplies, including the manufacture or production of those pro- tionaf BS R118 efectuating Fedl: Ines fér professors and mean in the end that sav- 


reau of identification and investigation, 
or by the formation of a small bureau 
of investigation within the Attorney 
General’s department, Mr. Boynton said. 


The Attorney General also advocated 


duced at Government arsenals or factories. 


The office of the Assistant 


Secretary of War bears exactly the same relation to the procurement 
services of the War Department as does the, Federal Purchasing Board to 
the procurement activities of the Executive Departments and independ- 


ent establishments. 


The functions of the office are supervisory only, all 


promotion of vocational agriculture; Rules. 
Changes in Status: . 
H. J. Res. 447. Apprns. for drought relief 
urposes, Reptd. to and passed H. Jan. 5. 
eptd. to S. with amdnt. Jan. 5. Passed S. 
Jan. 5. Approved Jan. 15 


at least one of the ships provided for 
in the $30,000,000 modernization bill be 
allocated to the Puget Sound (Wash.) 
shipyard. : 
enator Dill (Dem,), of Washing- 
ton, announced the receipt of similar 


with a speech in support of the meas- 
ure by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, after which the bill was 
passed. The vote was 72 to 18. 

Upon request of Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, the unanimous con- 


ing to the taxpayers in cost of educa- 
tion.” 


The constitution, he said, provides that 


all service for the State shall be eight 
hours a day, “and that does not mean 


one or two hours a day-for a teacher 
enactment of a criminal conspiracy taw| supplies being procured by supply services of the Army. In general, sup- Appropriation Bills messages. 


similar to the Federal statute, which 
would give enforcement officers power 
to arrest all parties to a violation of} 


law. 
Consolidation Suggested 


“The forces engaged in the investiga- 
tion of violations of law in Kansas in 
my opinion should be consolidated and 
organized on a definite basis,” Mr. Boyn- | 
“Those engaged in this work | 
during the past two years have been 
paid from an appropriation made to 


ton said. 


j 





you as Governor of the State and from) 


the contingent fund of this department. 


| 


The combination of both of these funds | 
has permitted the employment of only 


a few investigators. 


“The Peace Officers’ Association of the| 
State of Kansas is sponsoring a bill for| 
the creation of a bureau of identifica-| 


tion and investigation. 


The adoption of | 


this bill by the Legislature, and the cre-| 
ation of such a bureau would be a fine| 
thing for law enforcement in Kansas, | 
and I sincerely hope this bill will be) 


enacted into law. 


“If, however, the legislature should | ' 


fail to approve the plan outlined in this| 


bill then some other provision should 


be made for carrying on the work of | 
investigation of violations of the crim- | 
inal laws, and a sufficient appropriation | 


should be made for that purpose. 
Proposes Substitute Remedy 


| 


I would recommend that if the peace | 
officers’ bill is not accepted the Legisla- | 
ture authorize the formation of a small | 
bureau of investigation within the At-| 


torney General’s 


epartment and make | 


an appropriation sufficient to pay the| 


salaries and expenses of a bureau di- 


rector and from 6 #0 10 investigators. | 


The investigators working out of such 


a bureau would have a recognized and | 


respectable standing. 


They should be}! 


given such police powers as are neces- | 
sary to enable them to make arrests and | 


to make searches and seizures. 


“I would also recommend that the Leg- | 


islature be requested to consider the 


passage of a criminal conspiracy statute) 


for the State of Kansas such as Con- 
gress has provided for the Federal Gov-| 
Such statute should make it! 
a crime for any person to conspire with 


ernment, 


another for the purpose of violating the| 
laws of the State of Kansas, or for the| 


purpose of defrauding the State of Kan- 
sas or any of its governmental subdivi- 


sions. 
enforcing ofhcers of the State.” 


Colorado Governor 
Advises Fee Change 


| 


Such a law on.our statute books | 
would be of great assistance to the law- 


4 
| 


| 
| 
| 


State Treasury Control of All| 


_ Income Recommended 


State of Colorado: 
Denver, Jan. 16. 


“Excessive taxes,’ 


an important contributing factor 


said Governor 
William H. Adams in his message to the 
Legislature upon his inauguration Jan. 
13 for a third consecutive term, ‘“‘were 
in 
creating the present economic depression 
and a lessening of these burdens will 
aid in the restoration of better times.” 

He suggested that the Legislature, in 


addition to holding the State tax to a| 


minimum, should use its power to com- 
pel economies and consequent tax re- 
ductions by local governmental agencies. 
introduction of new 


He opposed the 


forms of taxation without a correspond-| 


ing decrease in taxes now levied. 


Governor Adams recommended that all 
fees aecruing to State offices should be 
turned into the State treasury and that 


expenditures by the departments be con- | 
trolled by the Legislature. . He also rec- | 


ommended that the heads of departments 
be removed from the classified civil serv- 


| 


ice list and made responsible to the Gov-| 


ernor. 


“The present period of unemployment,” 


he said, “may be a propitious time for} 


the construction of needed improvements, 
having du2 regard to the already heavily 


burdened and distressed taxpayer, but it | 
is not proper at this time or any other| 
time to expend public money for con-| 


structions that 


needed.” 


are not 


absolutely 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


Aviation 

Mass. H. 314. Mr. Webber. To reg- 
ulate gliding and the use of gliders; High- | 

ways and Motor Vehicles. 
Banking: Finance 
Mont. H. 1. Mr. Moss et al. Authoriz- | 
ing the issuance of State Treasury deben- | 
tures in amount of not over $6,000,000 for 
use of State highway fund. | 
_N. J, §S. 88. Mr. Richards. Abrogates | 
limitation of interest to not more than 2) 
per cent on all bank balances to credit | 
of State Treasurer; Judiciary. | 
Ohio. §S, 11. Mr. Norton. To permit | 
trustees of sinking funds to increase de- 


plies are procured by these 
by inter-branch 


services by 
procurement, and by interdepartmental procurement. 


direct purchase or manufacture, 


Coordination and control within each services are vested in the Chief of 


the Service. 


The Quartermaster Corps is charged + 


by law with the purchase and pro- 
curement for the Army of all supplies 
of standard manufacture and of all sup- 
plies common to two or more services, 
but not with the purchase or procure- 
ment of special or technical articles 


to be used or issued exclusively by 


the other supply departments, such 
articles being procured by the services 
using or issuing them. 


The classes of supplies which are | 


procured by the Quartermaster Corps 
are as follows: 
Subsistence and forage. 
Clothing and equipage, — 
Fuels, oils, paints, chemicals. 
Vehicles and harness, . 
Hardware, china, kitchen utensils, 
furniture, rope, and stationery. 
Machinery and electric equipment. 
Motor vehicles. 
Construction material. 
Salvage equipment. 
Water transportation equipment. 
Remounts. 
Railway equipment. 


In procuring the foregoing supplies, | e 
“ . eS | the Army weather bureau, and is the 


the Quartermaster Corps disburses 


two-thirds of the total funds expended | 


by the Army for the annual military 
requirements. The foregoing list is 
not a long one, but it embraces ap- 
proximately 
items. 
pins to an ocean-going steamer. 





ten thousand different | 
It extends from a paper of | 


Articles of the uniform, equipment, | 


and equipage and other articles for 
which it is desired to maintain uni- 


formity are purchased or manufac- 


tured only at certain designated depots. 
This is. also true of those items for 
which the requirements of the whole 
Army can be advantageously consoli- 
dated. 


So, x. -= 


HE United States is divided into 

four areas in the Quartermaster 
plan, each of which has a central de- 
pot designated to procure supplies re- 
quired in its area, except those sup- 
plies designated for centralized pur- 
chase as indicated in the preceding 
paragraph. These four regional pur- 
chasing depots are located at New 
York, Chicago, San Antonio, and San 
Francisco. Purchases for the Insular 
Departments are made by depots lo- 
cated in the Panama Canal Zone, Ha- 
waiian Islands, and the Philippine Is- 
lands, of those supplies not shipped 
to them by the War Department. 


Those supplies are purchased at the 
point of consumption which will not 
stand storage, such as fresh vegeta- 
bles, or-which for various reasons can 
be more advantageously procured at 
the point of issue. Freight rates and 
relative unit prices must be considered 
in arriving at a decision in these cases. 

The Quartermaster Corps operates 
two manufacturing depots. One, lo- 
cated at Jeffersonville, Ind., manufac- 
tures leather and canvas products and 
web equipment. The other, located at 
- Philadelphia, manufactures textile and 
canvas products. ; 

At these two places the Quarter- 
master Corps establishes the standards 
for th: foregoing items and prepares 
the specifications for them and devel- 
ops manufacturing processes for their 
production. Inspectors are trained at 
these places to ensure a proper prod- 
uct in peace and to act as a nucleus 
for a much larger body in war. 


One of the importa factors that 
enters into the Army purchase activi- 
ties is the possibility of war with the 
tremendous expansion that would then 
occur in the procurement problem of 
the various supply services of the War 
Depart:.ent. 

After the Quartermaster Corps the 
next largest supply service is the Ord- 
nance Department. In peace the Air 
Corps does more purchasing tham does 
the Ordnance Department, but the Air 
Corps supplies itself only, and the Ord- 
nance Department supplies guns and 
ammunition to all the combat branches 
of the Army. 

The classes of articles procured by 
the Ordnance Department are the fol- 
lowing: 

Am..iunition, explosives, cannon, 
machine guns, pistols, rifles, tanks, ar- 
mored cars, fire-control instruments, 
ete. 

There is little or no commercial 
manufacture of many of these spe- 
cial weapons, and consequently the 
Ordnance Department has _ several 
Arsenals which produce or purchase 
sufficient to meet the peace require- 
menis of the Army. In addition, 
these Arsenals serve the same pur- 
poses described above for the Quar- 
termaster Corps factories. That is, 
they develop new items, establish 
methods of manufacture, and: maintain 
a nucleus of workmen to train larger 
groups in the event of war. Here 
again is seen the influence of possible 
war procurement upon actual peace 
procurement. 





cent .‘* the military peace-time pro- 
curement for the Army. 
ee 
HE Air Corps procures airplanes 
and balloons and dirigibles and all 
their accessories, excepting guns and 
ammunition. In the purchase of air- 
planes and their equipment and the 
supplies essential, to maintaining the 
planes in fly‘ng condition, flying ex- 
perts are required. Air specialists are 
needed here as are Ordnance engi- 
neers in securing good ordnance. 


The development of airplanes for 
military purposes is conducted at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. And 
here also are made all purchases of 
airplanes and equipment. 

The Signal Corps specializes in 
means of communication. It has 
charge of the telegraph, telephone, 
carrier pigeon, and radio installations 
of the Army. In consequence the Sig- 
nal Corps purchases the instruments 
and equipment for the foregoing func- 
tions. The Signal Corps also operates 


official photographer (except for aerial 
pictures) for the Army. Supplies for 
these duties are likewise procured by 
the Signal Corps. The principal pur- 
chasing agent of that Corps is located 
in New York. 

The Medical Department procures 
medicines, surgical instruments, and. 
all hospital equinment. The principal 
purchasing agent of the Medical De- 
partment is, like the Signal Corps, in 
New York. 

The Chemical Warfare Service is 
charged with providing means for pro- 
tecting our troops against possible 
gas attacks by an enemy. Also in 
providing smoke-producing devices to 
form protective screens against enemy- 
observation. Edgewood Arsenal is the 
center for experimentation on these 
types of equipment, and here also are 
purchased the supplies for carrying 
on that work. 

The Engineer Corps has a relatively 
small peace procurement program for 
the military establishment. In peace, 
however, this Corps has a very large 
and important mission in improving 
the rivers and harbors of the country, 
and in controlling the floods that have 
caused such damage in recent years. 

The country is divided into districts 
for executing these works, and each 
district procures its own supplies. 

Purchases are made by the various 
purchasing agents of the War De- 
partment in the same general way that 
purchases are made by other Federal 
Departments as all operate under the 
same basic laws governing the ex- 
penditure of public funds. In the usual | 
case when*supplies are needed, invi- | 
tations for bids are mailed to various 
prospective bidders who deal in the | 
supplies desired. Bids are publicly | 
opened on a certain preannounced date, | 
and award is made to the lowest re- | 
sponsible bidder who can furnish ar- | 
ticles conforming to the specifications. | 
A contract is entered into with the | 
successful bidder in all transactions, | 
except certain open-market purchases 
involving less than $500 in amount. 
Purchases may be made in the open | 
market without advertising in the 
manner common among business men 
when the amount involved is less than 
$500, and in emergencies not permit- 
ting of delay, and for certain classes 
of articles when advertising would not 
aid the Government. 

If a supply service requires for its | 
own use any items which it is not au-* 
thorized to purchase, such items are | 
procured from the service properly | 
charged with their procurement. The | 
procuring service acts as a purchas- | 
ing agent for the using service. For 
example, all services. must procure 
from the Quartermaster Corps sta- 
tionery and office supplies, motor ve- 
hicles and accessorieg coal, rope, hose, 
and certain kinds of paint. Certain | 
supplies required by the Army must 
in accordance with law and regula- | 
tions be procured from other Federal | 
Departments or agencies. For exam- | 
ple, envelopes are procured from the 
Post Office Department; electric lamps 
and office labor-saving devices through 
the General Supply Committee. Ice, 
stationery and miscellaneous supplies 
used by the War Department in Wash- 
ington are procured through the Treas- 
ury Department. Blank envelopes and 
blank paper for use in the District 
of Columbia are procured from the 
Public Printer. Inks, glues, and paste 
used in the District of Columbia are 
precured from the Government Print- 
ing Office; coal and wood from the 
Bureau 0* Mines. Certain cotton fab- 
rics, brooms and brushes are pur: 1ased 
from the United States Penitentiaries. 

It will be seen from the above de- 
scription that the Quartermaster 
Corps is the Supply Corps of the Army 
and procures the great bulk of mili- 
tary supplies; that ' ere are additional 
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|of House Rule XIII; Rules. 


| the Seneca Nation of Indians. 
| Jan. 15, 1931. 


} 15, 1931. 


|Md.; Military Affairs. 


| personnel and animals of Regular Army as 
| participants in Tenth Olympic Games; Mili- | 
| tary Affairs. 


j Jan. 16, 1931. 


| Changes in Status: 


|eraters of Moon Natl. Monument. Reptd, to 
| Changes in Status: 


| 1931, 


|of cost of construction of certain public 


| Bille Introduced: 


Changes in Status: 

H. R. 15593. War Dept. Reptd. to H. 

Jan. 5. Passed H. Jan. 15. 
Banks: Banking 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R, 16217. Steagall. To amend sec. 32 
of Fedl. Farm Loan Act, but adding thereto 
sec. $2-A; Banking and Currency. 

H. J. Res. 468. Patman. Loans in emer- 
gency cases, for use in making payments on 
loans of Fedl. land banks and jt. stock land 
banks; Agriculture. 

Bridges 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5619. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co, to operate bridge across Tenn. River 
near Danville, Tenn. Reptd. to S. Jan. 16, 
1931. 

S. 5688, Toll bridge or dike across Little 
Bay near Fox Point. Reptd. to S. Jani 16, 
1931. Passed S. Jan. 16, 1931. 

S. 5722. Tombigbee River near Fulton, 
Miss. Reptd. to S. Jan. 16, 1931, | 
Citizenship 

Bills Introduced: 

S. 5738. Goff. Resumption of citizenship | 
by women who lost U. S. citizenship by mar- | 
riage; Immigration. 

Civil Service 
Bilis Introduced: 

H. R. 16214. Oliver. N. Ys Granting 
retirement to certain former employes: of | 
Treasury Dept.; Civil Service. | 

Congress | 
Bills Introduced: | 

S. 5739. Robinson, Ind. “Act to, fix com- 
pensation of officers and employes Br Legis- 
lative Branch of Govt.”; Appropriations. 

S. Res. 402. Moses. Com. on Rules di- 
rected to prepare revised edition of Senate 
Rules and Manual; Rules. 

H. Res. 337. Crisp. 
Rule XI; Rules. 

H. Res. 338. 


To amend House] 


Crisp. To amend par. 4 


H. Res. 
Rule 
Rules. 


339. Crisp. To amend House 
XXVII, providing a discharge rule; 


District of Columbia 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5741. Capper. To amend Code of Law 
for Distr. Col., by adding chap. relating to 
guardians for incompetent veterans; District 
of Columbia. 

Forestry 
Changes in Status: 

S. 4149. To add certain lands to Ashley 
Natl. Forest in Wyo. Passed S. Je. 25, 1930. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 16, 1931, 

H. R. 16078. Memorial to Theodore 
Roosevelt for leadership in cause of forest 
conservation. Reptd. to H. Jan. 15, 1931,’ 

Indians 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16213. Johnson, Wash. Distribution 
of tribal funds of Puyallup Indians of Wash- 
ington; Indian Affairs. 

Changes in Status: 

H. R. 10515. To ratify certain leases with 

Reptd. to H. 





Insular Affairs: Territories 4 


Bills Introduced: 


H. Res. 335. Reed, N. Y. For considera- | 


|tion of H. R. 12901 relating to vocational | 


education and _ civilian rehabilitation to | 
Porto Rico; Rules. : | 
Judiciary: Judicial Code 


| Changes in Status: 


S. 4425. To amend sec. 284 of Judicial 


| Code, to permit three grand juries to sit | 


simultaneously in 
Reptd. to S. Je. 10. Passed S. Je. 27, 1930. | 
Monuments: Statues | 

Bills Introduced: | 
S. J. Res. 235. Placing in National Stat- | 


southern distr., N. Y.| 


} 


uary Hall of statue in honor of Amer.| 
mother and other patriotic women of U. S.; 
Library. | 

H. R. 16208. Hull. Erect in Washington | 
group of statuary known as The Indian! 
Buffalo Hunt; Library. 7 | 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 15931. Relocation 


| 
| 
Gen. John A. Rawlins. 


of statue of 
Reptd. to H. Jan.| 


National Defense 

Billa Introduced: | 
8. 5729. Tydings. Bronze cannon to Md. | 
Society D. A. R., for use at Ft. Frederick, 


8. 5731. Dill. Apptmt. and retirement as 
brig. gen., U. S. A., of W. R. Abercrombie; 
Military Affairs. 

8S. J. Res. 233. 
ond  Divifion, 
Forces; Library. 

H. R. 16207. Cochran, Mo. To prohibit 
recovery of indebtedness to U. S. from any 
depositor from military or naval service | 
whose savings were intrusted to Jovt.; Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

H. R. 16211. James, Mich. Attendance of | 


Reed. Memorial to Sec- 
American Expeditionary 


H. J. Res. 467. 
Seeond Division, 
Forces; Library. 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5732. Acquisition of land in Orange! 
Co., N. Y., for use as addition to West 
Point Military Reservation. Reptd. to S. 


Wainright. 
American 


Memorial to 
Expeditionary | 


National Monuments 


H. R. 15877. Exchange of land within 
H, Jan, 16, 1931. 


Parks 


H. R. 13249. Land adjoining Hot Springs 
National Park, Ark. Reptd. to H. Jan. 15, 


Public Buildings and Grounds 
Bills Introduced: 
8S. 5740. Capper. To amend act relating 
to George Washington Memorial Parkway, 
approved May 29, 1930; District of Columbia. 
H. R. 16216. Briten. To inerease limit 


works; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 16218. Cramton. 
for development of 
Memorial Parkway”; 
Grounds. 

Reclamation: Irrigation 


To amend “Act 
George Washington 
Public Buildings and 


| Boulder Dam appropriations 


Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New 
Mexico, submitted for the Record, “in 
order to keep the record timely,” a 


news item referring to the failure of . 


the newly organized Power Commis- 
sion to accept the application of 
Charles A. Russell, former solicitor, 
and William V. King, former chief ac- 
countant, for reinstatement: in the 
Comriission, 

Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, 
inserted in the Record material rela- 
tive to his bill for the purchase of 
Lower California. 

Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
spoke on ‘he “Anniversary of t'e 
Eighteenth Amendment.” (Details on 
page 1.) 

A message from the House an- 
nounced the passage of the War De- 
partment appropriation bill. 

Senator Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, 
submitted minor amendments to the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, 
dealing with Indian affairs in Arizona, 
which were agreed to. A minor amend- 
ment offered by Senator Bratton 
(Dem.), of New Mexico, was also 
agreed to. 

Senator on the 

in the 
appropriation 


Hayden spoke 
Interior 
bill. 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
introduced a resolution making the 
authority of the committee investigat- 
ing senatorial campaign expenses 
retroactive for a period of two years 
previous to its formation, and asked 
immediate consideration. Senator 


Department 


‘Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, in the 


Chair, ruled that the resolution go 
over for a day under the rule. 
Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 


sent agreement under which the nom- 
ination of Eugene Meyer, of New 
York, to be a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, was to have been con- 
sidered, was set aside temporarily 
with an understanding that the nom- 
ination will be taken up following a 
vote on the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill. 

The interior bill was laid before the 
Senate, and Senator Robinson (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, on behalf of himself and 
Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
presented an amendment to the appro- 
priation bill to appropriate $25,000,- 
000 of Federal funds for use of the 
American National Red Cross, for re- 
lief purposes. Senators Robinson and 
Black addressed the Senate in support 
of the amendment. 

An amendment, offered by Senator 
Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, author- 
izing the use of $250,000 of the money 
appropriated for the Alaska railroad 
for an investigation of mineral re- 
sources of Alaska with regard to in- 
creasing freight tonnage on the road 
was agreed’ to. He also proposed an 
amendment, which was agreed to, in- 
creasing the amount available for cap- 
ital expenditures from $200,000 to 
$250,000. 

With the amendment as the pending 
motion, the Senate recessed at 5:20 
p. m, to 11 a. m., Jan. 17. 


v 

House of Representatives 

HE House met at noon Jan. 16. A 

message from the Senate announced 
it passed a bill fixing the salary of the 
United States Minister tag Liberia. Rep- 
resentative Boyland (Déh.), of New 
York City, asked unanimous consent 
to extend in The Congressional Record 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Verifieation Service Conducted 


For Alfalfa and Red Clover Seed 


‘Certified’ Seed Regarded as a Superior Quality to ‘Veri- 
fied-origin’, Federal Specialist Says 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


By W. A. 


Domestic Markets. 


The present series deals with 


Wheeler 


In Charge, Hay Feed and Seed Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture 


Mr. Wheeler, in his article~in the 
issue of Jan. 16, began a description 
of the organization and functions of 
the Seed Verification Service of the 
Hay, Feed and Seed Division. His 
article continues: 


HE Seed Verification Service is con- 
cerned only with the origin of al- 
falfa and red clover seed and is, 
in a measure, a companion service to 
the staining provisions of the Federal 
Seed Act, which affords protection to 
the buyer of these seeds produced in 
foreign countries, while the verification 
service protects the buyer against mis- 
representation of the origin of these 
seeds produced in the United States. 
It is not intended that the verification 
service supplant in any way the certifi- 
cation services in several States. 
There is a marked difference be- 
tween State certified and United States 
verified origin seed. “Certified” seed 
has come to mean a superior, variety, 
strain, or quality of seed produced in 
the State using the certificates, while 
the term “verified-origin” seed, as its 
name implies, is restricted to seed, the 
origin of which is specified in the cer- 
tificate without expressing or implying 
anything as to the varietal or me- 
chanical purity, germination, or qual- 
ity of the seed. s 

The origin of every lot of seed 
covered by a verified-origin seed cer- 
tificate may, through an examination 
by a Federal seed inspector of the rec- 
ords and samples of the verjfied-origin 
dealer offering such seed, be traced 
back to the place where the seed was 
produced. Furthermore these records 
will show what disposition is made of 
every pound of alfalfa or red clover 
seed handled by a verified-origin dealer 
in these seeds, including non-verified as 
well as verified-origin lots. 

aK 


HE Seed Verification Service is 

purely a voluntary one and provides 
for no penalties other than the with- 
drawal of the privileges accorded deal- 
ers enrolled in it. Each verified-origin 
seed dealer understands, however, that 
if improver, unethical, deceptive, fraud- 
ulent, illegal, or unauthorized use is 
made in his advertising dr otherwise 
of an inspection certificate, or of a 
verified-origin seed certificate, or of 
the Service itself, he may be denied 


of his knowledge ‘and belief, and that 
the locality of production and identity 
of each lot are properly covered in his 
records, whic: will be made accessi- 
ble for verification by a Federal seed 
inspector at any time. 

This Service is conducted by virtue Of 
the authority vested in the Secretary 
of Agriculture by the appropriation 
act for that Department, to establish 
an inspection service for perishable 
products. This act, among other things, 
provides for fees that are reasonable 
and that cover as nearly as possible 
the cost of the service. Accordingly, 
for seed listed in an inspection certi- 
ficate a fee of 2 cents per 100 pounds 
is charged. The fee for a particular 
lot is payable by each of the verified- 

eorigin dealers handling it. The total 
amount of fees collected in the past 
season was $11,815, covering approxi- 
mately 36,500,000 pounds of alfalfa 
and 22,000,000 pounds of red clover 
seed, 
* * ” 


LTHOUGH the Seed Verification 
Service has been in operation a 
little more than three years, a number 
of results have already been noted, 
some of which are as follows: 

1. This service has made it possible 
for the farmer to obtain alfalfa seed 
of the desired origin at no advance or 
only a slight advance in price. With 
65 seedsmen in 22 States, who handle 
more than 85 per cent of the alfalfa 
seed produced in central and northern 
producing districts, offering almost ex- 
clusively verified-origin or 
alfalfa seed, almost any farmer can 
obtain alfalfa seed of known origin. 

2. It has brought about the keeping 
of better records, which means greater 
care in handling stock in the ware- 
house and fewer mistakes in shipments. 

8. It» has tended to discourage the 
mixing of seed from one State with 
that from another and has widened,the 
pr¢miums paid for seed from States 
that are said to produce the hardiest 
seed. , 

4. It has caused prospective buyers 
to scrutinize affidavits or declarations 
of origin furnished by country ship- 
pers, and has started a weeding-out 
process wherein shippers without ade- 
quate records are separated from those 
maintaining satisfactory records. 


in an-educational institution and 12 hours 
a day for the printer and the laboring 


man.” 


“It would seem fair,” he continued, “if 
every person drawing a salary at the 


expense of the taxpayers should ee 


as many hours a day as the taxpay 
did to pay them their salaries.” 


s 


Governor Murray also eepeenenson 
a law providing that junior colleges shall 
admit no pupil unti] he shall have mas- 
tered the eighth grade, with other pro- 


visions applying to the State schools. 


He urged consolidation of govern- 
mental departments, and proposed a sys- 
tem of taxation “for temporary use,” 
which he said was devised by him so 
that “a substantial amount of the ad 


valorem tax may be taken off of prop 


erty at once and continuing until a 





certified -‘ 


ynel with 250 watts, limited time. 
500 asked 500 watts ¢ 


just and equitable law could be passed 


and upheld in the courts,” 


a resolution adopted by the American 
Federation of Labor on Oct. 6, 1930, 
favoring assignment of three radio 
broadcasting channels to the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Labor and In- 
terior. Representative Underhill (Rep.), 
of Somerville, Mass., objected but later 
Mr. Boylan succeeded in getting time 
to read the resolution. 

Representative Nelson (Rep.), of 
Madison, Wis., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, called up 
an omnibus Civil War pension bill (H. 
R. 15930). The bill, according to Mr. 
Nelson, consolidates 328 private pen- 
sion bills, introduced separately by 131 
Members of the House and involving 
increases aggregating an additional 
annual cost of $57,840. An objection 
by Representative Busby (Dem.), of 
Houston, Miss., blocked cohsideration 
of the bill. 

Represetnative. Shreve (Rep.), of 
Erie, Pa., called up the four-depart- 
ment appropriation bill (H. R. 16110) 
making appropriations aggregating 
$135,739,668 for the Departments. of 
State, Justice, Commerce and Labor 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932. The House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole, with Repre- 
sentative Ramseyer (Rep.), of Bloom- 
field, Iowa, in the chair. (A summary 
of the bill was printed in the issue ¢f 
Jan. 14:) 

REPRESENTATIVE Kelly (Rep.), 

of Edgewood, Pa., 2nd Cox (Dem.), 
of Camilla, Ga., made speeches on the 
Capper-Kelly resale price bill, under 
the latitude of general debate and 
without the measure being under -on- 
sideration. Mr. Cox opposed and Mr. 
Kelly defended the bill. (Discussion is 
printed on page 1.) 

Representative Crisp (Dem.), of 
Americus, Ga., discussed resolutions 
he had introduced for revision of the 
rules with respect to committees. 

Representative Ketcham (Rep.), of 
Hastings, Mich., asked permission to 
extend in the Record a speech of his 
colleague, Representative Hudson 
(Rep.), of East Lansing, Mich., made 
Jan. 16, Representative LaGuardia 
(Rep.), of New York City, reserved 
the right to object, asking if. Mr. 
Ketcham thought the speech was a 
fair presentation of the prohibition 
situation and _ results, When Mr. 
Ketcham said they were thoroughly in 
accord with his own views, Mr. La- 
Guardia replied that though he knew it 
was a distorted picture, he would with- 
draw his objection. 

The Committee of the Whole then 
rose, and reported it had come to no 
conclusion on the bill. The House then 
adjourned at 4:46 p. m. until noon 
Jan, 17. : 


Denial of Two Applications 


KFVD, Culver City, Calif., for modifi 


and of Radio Operators, Inc., Ltd. 
Glendale, Calif, for a new broadcast 
station was recommended to the Fé 
eral Radio Commission Jan. 15 by Ex 
aminer Pratt on the ground that inter 


ment would be violated 
quest were granted. 


with limited time. Station KFVD sought 
1,000 watts power, its present assign- 
ment being on the 1,000 kilocycle chan- 
Radio 
Operators, Inc., 
power for. the new station. 


Veto of Free Seed Bill 
43 Years Ago Is Cited 


(Continued from Page 2.] 

rected to expend a large sum of money 
for the purchase, propagation and dis- 
tribution of seeds gnd other things of 
this description, two-thirds of which are, 
upon the request of Senators, Represen- 
tatives, and Delegates in Congress, sup- 
plied to them for distribution among 
their constituénts, 


‘ 


For Radio Stations Advised 


Denial of the applications of Station 


cation of its present broadcasting license, 


ference would be caused, and that the * 
terms of the Davis Equalization Amend- 
if either re- 


Both applicants, at a hearing before 
Examiner Pratt on Oct, 16, had requested 
assignment to the 860 kilocycle channel 





: ; H. R. 16215. Taylor, Colo. § f sur- ’ ; The appropriation of th r 
posits in any one bank from $400,000 to| The Air Corps procures only for its ote Py 00 ale of sur’! further benefits or use of this Service, PProp in e current yes 


$1.500,090. 


2. I. H. 580. Mr. Murphy. 


Provides | 


co.npulsory audit of municipal accounts by | 
State Finance Commissioner at least every | 


two years. 
of Finance. 


Referred to State Commissioner | 


own consumption. The money value 
of its purchases in peace is second only 
to that of the Quartermaster Corps. 
And these two with the Ordnance De- 
partment account for about 95 per 


* supply services, each of which spe- 


cializes in the development and pro- 
curement of technical equipment; and | 
the procurement by all of them is 
supervised by The Assistant Secretary | 
of War. 


plus power developed under Grand Valley 
reclamation project, Colorado; Irrigation 
and Reclamation. - 
Rivers and Harbors 
Bills Introduced: 
H. R. 16205. Bohn. Prel, survey of 
Crooked and Indian Rivers, Mich.; Rivers 


and the privilege or authority to issue 
verified-origin seed certificates may be 
withdrawn, 

The starting point in the evidence 
supporting the statement of origin is 
the grower’s or shipper’s declaration 


5. It has kept hundreds of cars of 
alfalfa seed from being sown in 
regions where the seed was, not 
adapted and at the same time it has 
tended to direct the movement of this 
seed into regions where it could be 
sown to better advantage. 


for the ensuing year. 


that this 


for this purpose is $100,000, and it will 
probably be no less in the appropriation 
I understand that 
a large quantity of grain is furnished 
for such distribution and it is supposed 
free apportionment among 


| tetera tt 
| 


and Harbors. 

H. R. 16206. Bohn. Prel. survey of har- 
bor at Neubinway Mackinac County, Mich.; 
| Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 16212. Johnson, Wash, Survey of 
| Lake River, Wash.; Rivers and Harbors. 
Veterans 


their neighbors is a privilege which may 
be waived by our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, 

If sufficient of them should request the 
Commissioner of Agriculture to send 
their shares of the grain thus allowed 
them to the suffering farmers of Texas, 
they might be enabled to sow their cre:Mm » 
the constituents for whom in theory t 
grain is intended couid well bear aif 


Commerce and Industry 
Ohio. H. B. 45. Mr. Beard. 
hidit sale of fireworks in State. 
Forests 
Minn. §.F.3 Morin, Ribehack and Han- 
sc:. Memorializing Congress to pass H. 
R. .560 providing relief for Minnesota for- 
- @s. fire sufferers. 
, Highways f 
N. H. H. 1. Mr. Duncan. Relating to | diate payment of 
State aided highways and increasing the| pensation to World 
apportionment thereof. | tutional Law. 
H. dH. 2. Mr. Jaffrey. Mass. H. 270. 


or an official State certificate of origin. 
The shipper, when filling in a shipper’s 
declaration, declares that the lots de- 
scribed therein have been obtained di- 
rectly from growers with proper decla- 
ration or other sufficient evidence as to no longer justify misrepresentation on 
locality of production, that the facts the pretext that his competitor is doing 
stated therein are correct to the best likewise. 

In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
issue of Jan. 19, Mr. Wheeler will continue his discussion of the activities of 
the Hay, Feed and Seed Division, as they relate to hay marketing practices, 
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6. It has made for fairer competition. 
Each verified-origin seed dealer knows 
that his competitor-verified-origin seed 
dealer is selling verified-origin seed 
according to its true origin and he can 


jthe apportionment for State maintenance | morialize Congress in favor of immediate | 

of town highways. cash payment of adjusted service certifi- 

| N. H. H. 3. Mr. Jaffrey. Relating to|¢*tes of veterans; Constitutional Law. 

the expenditure of the funds of the high- Workmen’s Compensation 

| way department. , Ga. J B. 13. To amend section 46 of 

the workmen's compensation law so as to| p; : 

permit private insurance companies to write | ae knpredeed Milligan. To amend par. 

reference to imme-| State risks; Insurance, (1), see, 201, World War Veterans’ Act, 1924; 

adjusted service com- Mass. H. 272. Mr. Dever. To estab-| World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

War Veterans; Consti-| lish fees of attorneys for services under the H. R. 16219. Fitzgerald. To amend 
workmen's compensation law; Labor and In- | World War Veterans’ Act, 1924; World War 

Mr. dustries, Veterans’ Legislation, 


To pro- 


Veterans 
Mr. 


| 
| Mass. H. 257. 
Congress with 


_M Hagan. To memo- 
| rialize 








temporary deprivation, and the donor’ 
would experience the satisfaction attend- 


Increasing ing deeds of charity. 


O’Connor, To me- 


$ 





' AvrHorize STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHen WITHOUT COMMENT 
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At Ports of Entry 
Found Effective 


Surgeon General Cumming 
Says No Importation of 
Any Quarantinable Mal- 
ady Occurred in 1930 


Quarantine officers inspected more than 
2,000,000 passengers and seamen and 
17,619 ships arriving at domestic ports 
of the United States in 1930, according 
to a statement Jan. 16 by the Public 
Health Service in making public a re- 
port recently submitted to Congress by 
the Surgeon General, H. S. Cumming. 
The statement follows in full texte 

It is interesting to note from a report 
recently submitted to Congress by Sur- 
geon General H. S. Cumming of the 
Public Health Service that no instance 
of the importation from abroad of any 
quarantinable disease into the United 
States occurred during the past year. 
This fortunate experience was due not 
only to the system of control at dumestic 
ports, but also to the system of medical 
inspection maintained at foreign ports 
fisom which diseases are likely to spread. 

, Smallpox Discovered _ 
Four vessels arrived upon whici small- 
‘. pox had occurred. Vessels arrived also 
upon which meningococcus meningitis 
. (cerebrospinal meningitis) had occurred. 
Upon arrival at quarantine, the cases of 
menjngococcus meningitis were renoved 
from the vessels and isolated at quaran- 
tine hospitals, «while those who were 
ascertained to have been in contact with 
these cases were detained for observa- 
tion at the quarantine stations. 


cases of the disease developed. 

Toward the latter part of May, 1930, 
an outbreak of cholera occurred in the 
Philippine Islands. This outbreak began 
in and principally involved rural com- 
munities, centering in the south-central 
patt of the Philippine archipelago. The 
port of Cebu became infected, and inter- 
island quarantine was declared against 
that port. Manila remained uninfected 
in the port proper, although several iso- 


lated cases occurred in the outtlying 


adjacent countryside. 

The situation later became so threat- 
ening that a maritime quarantine against 
the Philippine Islands was made effec- 
tive as a measure of protection against 
the transmission of infection, particu- 
larly through Oriental steerage passen- 
gers to the Hawaiian Islands and the 
Pacific coast ports of the United States. 

Yellow fever continues to be reported 


from the Gold Coast of Africa and from} 


South America. 


Beginning in November, 1929, the oc- | 


rrence with a high mortality rate of 

S unusual sickness resembling both in- 

fluenza and typhoid fever began to be 

reported in various sections of the United 

States. Investigation revealed that the 

disease was psittacosis and that these 

cases were associated with recently im- 

ported and acquired parrots. _It was 

deemed advisable to stop the importa- 
tion of all species of parrots from all 
countries for the time being until the 
jdentity of the causative organism and 
e unknown means of the transmission 
the disease could be studied. As a 
result, an executive order _was issued 
restricting for the ‘time being the in- 
troduction of parrots into the United 
p States. eae : 

Meningitis Regulations _ 

The special regulations governing the 
transportation of passengers from Ori- 
ental ports to the United States ports 
prescribed during last year were con- 
tinued in force and have proven effectual 
in attaining the essential control of the 
danger theretofore presented by the in- 
troduction of epidemic cerebrospinal 
meningitis into the United States from 

iental rts. 

OT aoweutie ports during the year 17,- 
619 vessels, 914,878 passengers, and 1,- 
163,915. seamen were inspected upon. ar- 
rival by quarantine officers; at insular 
ports, 3,026 vessels, 141,416 passengers. 

216,326 seamen 
ota ports, 4,926 vessels, 514,590 
passengers, and 410,604 seamen were 1n- 
spected prior to embarking for the 

Jni States. 

Ur the passengers who embarked at 
European ports, 56.115 were vaccinated 
and 74,509 were deloused under the su- 
pervision of medical officers of the Serv- 
ice. Clothing and baggage of these pas- 
sengers: amounting to 96,381 pieces were 
disinfected. , 

A total of 5,189 vessels were fumi- 
gated either because of the occurrence of 
disease aboard or for the destruction of 
rodents as a plague preventive measure. 
Of the rodents recovered following fumi- 
gation, 14,047 were examined for evi- 
dence of plague infection. 

Examinations Abroad 

During the past year the new Na- 
tionalist government of China was re- 

orted to have under considération the 

ssumption of the control of maritime 

arantine in Chinese ports. All mari- 
time countries of the world- are deeply 
interested in such proposed change. The 
Public Health Service received a request 
from designing architects in the em- 
ploy of the Nationalist government of 
China for plans and specifications for 
typical quarantine stations, and such 
plans and specifications were sent cover- 
ing the quarantine plants in the ports 
of San Francisco‘and New York. 

There has been no material change 
during the past year in the system of 
making in the principal European coun- 
tries medical examination of applicants 
for immigration visas in their countries 
of origin. The system of the examina- 
tion of intending immigrants has proven 
so satisfactory that it is proposed to 
extend it to additional foreign countries 
as soon as trained medical officers may 
be available for this purpose. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1930, a‘total of 156,370 applicants for 
immigration visas were given medical 
‘examination in their country of origin. 
Of the total examined 20,167, or 12.9 
per cent, were found to have mental or 
physical defects; 8,608, or 5.5 per cent, 
of the total examined were refused visas 
for medical reasons. Of 147,762 aliens 
who had been given a Dreliminary medi- 
cal examination abroad, and to whom 
visas had been issued, only 23 were 
finally certified upon arrival United 
States ports as being afflicted with dis- 
ease necessitating mandatory deporta- 
tion. The medical examination of aliens 
abroad is conducted in cooperatian with 
the State Department and the Immigra- 
tion Service of the Department of Labor. 


Shipbuilders in France 


French shipbuilders have formed an 
Association to rationalize and develop 
he industry, according to information 
eceived ¢rom Thomas Butts, American 
ade Commissioner at Paris, and just 


merece, 


: hy as public by the Department of Com- 


i 
’ 
q LA : 
s 56 . 


Among } 
those detained for obserVation several ; 


were inspected; and | 


Are Presents) Herern. Brine 
BY THE UNiTep States DaIty 


Misease Detection |Eminent Domain 


Ruling in Virginia 


Condemnation of Land for 
Shenandoah National Park 
Is Upheld 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, Jan. 16. 


Deeision of the Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals in a test of the con- 
stitutionality of the Shenandoah Park 
Condemnation Act, on Jan, 15, permits 
the continued condemnation of lands 
needed for the park, and shows that the 
General Ainuabty and the Commission 
on Conservation and Development have 
been pursuing the proper legal course, 
Coleman Wortham, Richmond member 
of the Commission, stated orally Jan. 15. 

Mr. Wortham said that the higher 
court’s ruling in favor of the State Com- 
mission in the case of Thomas Jackson 
Rudacille against the Commission on 
Conservation and Development —— 
from the Circuit Court of arren 
County, provides a full test of the Public 
Park Condemnation Act of 1928. 

The court held that land acquisition 
under the act is a legitimate exercise of, 
the right of eminent domain, Mr. 
Wortham stated, and the ruling sustained 
the opinion of-the Circuit Court of War- 
ren County. 


Radical Doctrines 
Found on Wane in 


Land Grant Schools 


Most Students Have Little In-| 
terest in Revolt Against 
Conventionality, Says 


Commissioner Cooper 





Contrary to pessimistic notions that 
considerable radicalism is found among 
American college students, most of them 
are little interested in revolt against 
conventionality, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, William John 
Cooper, stated orally at the Department 
of the Interior Jan. 16. 

The recent survey of the 69 land-grant 
colleges and universities conducted by 
the Office of Education brought forcibly 
to public attention, Dr. Cooper pointed 
out, that secret sdcieties and “wildcat” 
activities, of an outlaw character in na- 
ture, are on the wane and cease to be a 
problem in the colleges and universities 
of the Nation. 

Even the so-called “intelligentsia” 
groups have lost not only all their icon- 
| oclastic trappings but also their glamour 
of superiority, the land-grant college} 
survey disclosed. What is true of these 
institutions applies equally to the Amer- 
ican college generally, Dr. Cooper ex- 
plained. 

Mental Life Is Healthy 

It is a well-known fact that during 
periods of political, economic, and social 
crisis the American student does not 
organize in a spirit of revolt like many 
European students, he added. 

The findings of the land-grant coll. - 
survey are peculiarly significant, the Com- 
missioner pointed out. “If these institu- 
tions, scattered in every State and be- 
cause of their public character do not 
draw their enrollment from the strata of 
wealth as the more costly institutions un- 
der other support might, are found to be 
| virtually free from antieconomic, antipo- 
litical, and antisocial doctrines, we must 
assume that the older ones, those more | 
conservative colleges whose traditions | 
and tuition rates attrac’ students from | 
the property-holding class, also are free 
from radicalism,” Dr. Cooper said. 


Spirit of Revolt Absent 


“The question of student revolt, radi- 
ealism, and iconoclasm never comes 
up at any of the meetings I have with 
the presidents and other high officials 
of colleges, universities, and’ other types 
of institutions of higher learning. As 
far as we can see, there is nothing in 
the United States that corresponds to 
the revolutionary societies which appa- 
rently exist in the universities abroad. 
The reason for this condition in America | 
may be explained largely by the fact 
that American colleges are self-govern- 
ing bodies.” | 

Additional information from the land- | 
grant college survey follows: 

Although there are something like 1,- 
300 activities listed on the calendars of 
the land-grant colleges, with as many as 
500 in a single institution, others of a 
secret nature exist sub rosa. On every 
campus there are some organizations 
which the institutions do not sanction. 
To get at the facts is somewhat difficult. 
However, the impression seems plain 
that “wildcat” activities are decreasing 
rather than increasing in seriousness. 





Labor by Prisoners 
Viewed as Problem) 


West Virginia Governor Dis- 
cusses Issues Involved 





State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Jan. 16. 

The problem of finding what is best 
to do with inmates of State prisons, in 
view of the enactment of the Hawes- 
Cooper bill, “is the problem of labor and 
fapital no less than it is the problem of 
State officials and @he Legislature,” de- 
clared Governor William G. Conley in 
his message to the Legislature Jan. 14. 

“Objection will, naturally, be raised! 
against every proposal to. use_prison| 
| labor productively,” he said. ‘“Regard- 
less of how prisoners are used, their ef- 
forts or the products of their efforts 
come into competition with free labor or | 
with capital.” 

However, he continued, “both labor 
and capital are responsible for the en- 
actment of the Hawes-Cooper law,” and} 
work must be found-for the prisoners. | 
They should be used, he said, to pay at 
east a part of the cost of their own pun- 
ishment, “but not enough to become real | 
competing factors with capital and free 
labor.” 

Gavernor Conley urged tax reduction 
| and State supervision over local tax ex- 
penditures, budgets of county courts, 
boards of education and municipalities 
before the taxes are levied. 

He asserted his conviction that the gen- 
eral effect of prohibition is good, and 
declared that the State Department of 
Prohibition “has carried on its work ef- 
fectively, efficiently, and economically.” | 

“It is my honest belief,” he said, ‘that | 
we should take no backward step along 
the path of prohibition, nor let down 
the bars to make easier the return *of 
the liquor traffic.” 

No banking legislation is needed, the: 





{past five years. 





Governor said, but what.the banks need 


4“is an Uninterrupted opportunity to join 
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Manufacturing in Canada Increases, 


According to Weekly Trade Review 


* 


* 


Department of Commerce Finds More Optimistic Situation 
In Argentina But Low Level of Business in India, Survey of 
Various Nations Reveals 


Improvement in manufacturing opera- 
tions in Canada and year-end conditions 
appeared more optimistic, according to 
the weekly review of world trade issued 
Jan. 16 by the Department of Commerce. 

Business in India is at a low level 
and activity was quiet in Japan, accord- 
ing to the review, which follows in full 
text: 

Argentina 

Argentina.—Immediate 


business for 


| week ended Jan. 10 continued dull, but 


in summing up the past and future out- 
look of business, the year-end financial 
and economic reviews were slightly more 
optimistic, their optimism being based on 
the very favorable weather conditions ex- 
isting for the agricultural and livestock 
industries of the country which in previ- 
ous depressions have afforded a rapid re- 
covery. The improvement in the peso 
exchange, although temporary, was bene- 
ficial, and the promptness with which 
the Government has handled the finan- 
cial situation of the country and its de- 
cision to reduce radically the adminis- 
trative expenses were favorably received 
by the public. The liabilities of com- 
mercial bankruptcies amounted to 229,- 
000,000 paper pesos in 1930, as against 
167,000,000 paper pesos in 1929. (Paper 
peso about $0.42.) 


Australia 


Australia.—Australian business opened 
1931 with an uncertain tone. The stock 
exchange opened easier, particularly with 
Commonwealth bonds. An advance in 
telegraphic exchange on London from 
Australia to £115 per £100, effective Jan. 
5, is reacting adversely upon the business 
community. The wheat market continues 
disorganized pending clarification of the 
wheat advances act. Wool market 
opened at about December levels with 
good clearances and a marked preference 
for fine wools. Buying on Japanese ac- 
count was strongest. The loan council 
was to meet on Jan. 13, to consider the 
country’s financial position and arrange 
for converting £43,000,000 in loans falling 
due this year, (£ about $4.86.) 


Brazil 


Brazil.—As a result of the withdrawal 
of governmental support, the exchange 
has weakened from 10.350 milreis to 
11.180 milreis to the dollar, but firmed 
slightly on Jan. 9. Santos -coffee ship- 
ments for the week ended Jan. 9 
amounted to 125,000 bags only; and from 
Rio de Janeiro to 90,000 bags, but prices 
remained unchanged. Inquiries regard- 
ing foreign merchandise were more nu- 
merous and this would seem to indicate 
that business improved slightly. Stocks 
of most commodities are low. The Bank 
of Brazil has not resumed rediscounting 
operations. The Banco do Espirito Santo 
(Victoria, E. 8.) has been petitioned into 
bankruptcy. The Banco Pelotense (Pelo- 
tas; Rio Grande do Sul) which failed on 
Jan. 5 owned 3,000 contos of the capital 
stock of the Banco do Espirito Santo, 
while the government of the state of 
Espirito Santo owns the remaining 2,000 
contos of capital stock. 


Canada 


Canada.—The general tone of trade is 
more optimistic, but the chief change in 
conditions is the resumption of opera- 
tions in some manufacturing plants after 
inventory shut downs. Railways are 
placing orders for 1931 requirements and 
an Ontario manufacturer of low-priced 
automobiles resumed operations on Jan. 
5, recalling approximately 5,000 workers. 
The plant had been closed for inventory 
since Dec. 19. Shoe manufacturers are 
fairly busy on Spring and Summer busi- 
ness. A further decline in wholesale 
prices is indicated in the government’s 
index for December, which fell 2 points 
to the lowest recorded since December, 
1915. 

Winter hardware demand is about nor- 
mal in both Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces. A similar reaction is heard 
from specialties distributors. A chain 
food store company reports December 
sales at 3 per cent higher than in 1929. 
A large Ontario sugar refiner has re- 
duced quotations by 10 cents per cwt. 

In the Prairie Provinces electrical busi- 
ness is fair and sales of automotive parts 
and accessories good. Car sales, however, 
are very poor and radio demand has de- 
clined. Iron and steel is at a low ebb 
and machinery business is dull. Hard- 
ware is quiet, especially builders’ lines. 
A fair volume is passing in rubber prod- 
ucts led by automobile tires. Textiles 
are quiet but an increased demand is 
noted in a few United States lines. 

Wholesale grocers in British Columbia 
report their 1930 tonnage as well ahead 
of the volume in the previous year but 
on account of price declines the value was 
just about» the same. Demand for 
women’s shoes is good in the Province 
and sales of men’s haberdashery about 
equals last year’s turnover at this period. 
Australian canned peaches and pears are 
meeting with a favorable reception. 

Wheat prices at Winnipeg gained 
about 2 cents during the first part of the 
week (ended Jan. 9) but later receded 
and recorded no net change in the cash 
quotation, although the May and July 
futures advanced 4% cent and \% cent, re- 
spectively. At the close of trading the 
cash price for No. 1 Northern Wheat 
was 53% cents and futures ‘were, May, 
564% cents; July, 57-5/8 cents, and Oc- 
tober, 59 cents. 

December construction contracts total- 
ing $24,542,000 were 25 per cent below 
the 1929 figure for the last month of the 
year. 

November coal production is about 19 
per cent less than October and 22 per cent 
less than the November average for the 
Imports were down 
nearly 8 per cent in this last compari- 
son. Coke production during the month 
practically maintaine. the October level, 
but was 17 per cent less than in Novem- 
ber, 1929; imports were 30 per cent lower 
than a year ago. Leather footwear pro- 
duction during the month totaled 1,125,- 


000 pairs: a 27 ner cent decline from Oc- | 
tober and a 24 per cent decline from | 


November, 1929. Production for October 
and November was the lowest reported 
for these months in any of the.past five 
years. Production of concentrated milk 


the rest of the financial enterprises in| 
1s | 


the upward trend of business that 
now taking place.” 

Discussing various / recommendations 
that have been made for revision of the 


jtax system, Governor Conley said that | 


a report by Dr. Roy G. Blakey would 
be submitted with a special message to 
the Legislature within a few days. 


"1 








|also considerable. 








gt was also lower during Novem- 
r, the output of 6,270,000 pounds being 
22 per cent less than in the previous 
month although there were advances in 
condensed skimmed milk and condensed 
buttermilk. 

Collections are rer >rted as fair to slow 
in the Maritime Provinces and slow in 
other sections of the Dominion. Savings 
deposits are higher according to the Nov. 
30 statement of the chartered banks, a 
gain of nearlv $7,000,000 having been 
registered in that month. \ 


China 


China.—Rapidly declining silver is 
proving an increasingly serious obstacle 
to import business. Silver fell to the 
lowest point in China’s history on Jan. 6, 
when $100 gold was quoted in Shanghai 
at 416 to 424 silver trade dollars. Indic- 
ative of the improved credit standing of 
the Nationalist Government is the an- 
nouncement of a new domestic loan of 
60,000,000 local dollars (approximately 
$15,000, 0) secured on the rolled tobacco 
tax at an interest rate of 8.4 per cent, 
compared with 9.6 per cent on previous 
loans. Nine locomotives and 348 freight 
cars were recently recovered by the Min- 
istry of Railways from a total of 74 loco- 
motives*and 1,443 freight cars detained 
by various military leaders. . 


Following a further decline jn Hong 
Kong dollars, business in South China is 
quiet, with an undertone of pessimism 
ruling trade in gen..al. Prospects in im- 
proved operating conditions with interior 
areas continue to be offset by uncer- 
tainty regarding the future trend ‘in sil- 
ver exchange. Deliveries from local 
stocks are reported in fair volume, al- 
though current orders for future deliv- 
eries are confined to the barest minimum 
in necessatv replacements. 

Severe exchange fluctuation during the 
past week, resulting in a new low record 
for silver, has effectively stopped impor 
business at Tientsin. Export shipmen 
of walnuts and hides show a slight in- 
crease, 

The abolition of likin is apparently ef- 
fective only in the immediate Tientsin 
area, as taxes under different names are 
still reported being collected in most sec- 
tions of North China. 

Dairen’s foreign trade in 1931 is esti- 
mated to have totaled 397,000,000 haik- 
wan taels, comprisiy~ imports of 181,- 
000,000, and exports of 216,000,000 haik- 
wans taels. Dairen’s foreign trade in 
1929 totaled 474,000,000 haikwan taels, 
with imports totaling 191,000,000 and 
exports 283,000,000 haikwan _ taels. 
(Haikwan tael eoualed approximately 
64 cents in 1929 and 46 cents in 1930.) 


Denmark 


Denmark.—Denmark which during 
most of 1930 largely escaped the general 
depression is now beginning to feel its 
effect. This change is caused primarily 
by an adverse development in agriculture 
as a result of the drop in prices of prin- 
cipal exports to an almost unprofitable 
level. The counter efforts to increase 
production have not yielded a correspond- 
ing monetary return and as a result the 
feeling of optimism formerly prevailing 
among Danish farmers has changed. to 
one of apprehension. Industrial produc- 
tion remained high throughout the last 
quarter of 1930, although with less favor- 
able financial returns and with‘a slight 
declining trend of a more than seasonal 
character towards the close of the year. 

Wholesale trade is evidently adjusting 
itself to the changing conditions and is 
thus avoiding threatened losses and fail- 
ures. Hand-to-mouth buying, however, 
still prevails. Retail business which bene- 
fited from the 
power of the preceding months and was 
bolstered by Christmas buying is ex- 
pected to show a noticeable recession in 
the beginning of the new year. 


India 


India.—Proceedings at the Round 
Table Conference in London are being 
watched very closely by Indian business 
interests who hope that some settlement 
will be effected. Boycotts and general 
uncertainties are causing many firms 
heavy losses as new business is scarce. 
Foreign trade continues to decline 
sharply and the government budget 
deficit is increasing due to loss of cus- 
toms revenue. Low prices being received 
for Indian products ‘are now being clearly 
reflected in the buying communities’ pur- 
chasing power. The government has come 
to the assistance of producers with re- 
duced freight rates, but steadfastly re- 
fuses to enter the market to support 
prices, citing failures of such schemes in 
other countries. 

Imports during November totaled 119,- 
100,000 rupees in value, a decline of 105,- 
900,000 rupees from the corresponding 
month of last year, and exports declined 
100,000,000 rupees, to 168,000,000 rupees. 
The decline of the preceding month was 
Among imports the 
chief items showing increases in value 
during November were raw cotton and 
copper, while wheat, sugar, kerosene, 
iron sheets and plates, cotton piece goods, 
rayon piece goods and automobiles de- 
clined. Sugar imports increased in quan- 
tity but the value was lower owing to 
falling price levels, All the principal 
items among exports except wheat and 
cofiee declined in value. Jute and jute 
manufactures were especially affected. 
In quantity exports ‘of rice, raw cotton 
and cotton manufactures and tobacco in- 
creased but values were lower. (Rupee 
about 36 cents.) 


Japan 

Japan.—The first week in 1931 passed 
with business in Japan quiet and undis- 
turbed by year-end settlements, which 
were made without difficulty. The note 
issue reached a maximum of only 1,436,- 
000,000 yen. Business leaders agree that 
the satisfactory progress made in finan- 
cial and industrial readjustments follow- 
ing the removal of the gold embargo 
places Japan in a position to take advan- 
tage of any improvement that may occur 
in world economic conditions. It is gen- 
erally believed that Japan’s trade with 
China will not be adversely affected by 
the new Chinese tariff since the increase 
in duties on cotton textiles and some 
other commodities entering into this 
trade is small. (Yen about 49 cents.) 


Norway 


Norway.—During the first half of 
1930 Norway was only slightly affected 
by the world-wide business depression, 
but with the beginning of the second 
half, and increasingly so during the last 
three months of the year, it became ap- 
parent that Norwegian industry and com- 
merce could not escape the consequences 








increased purchasing | 


of diminishing demand in various export 
markets. The change has been felt par- 
ticularly by the industries dependent 
upon foreign trade, such as paper, pulp 
and lumber and to a lesser degree also 
by manufacturers supplying the domes- 
tic market. 

The new year does not permit a very 
optimistic view of the immediate future. 
The outlook is more unsettled than at 
any time during 1930 and the prospects 
for domestic trade are unfavorably in- 
fluenced by falling prices of agricultural 
products, timber, paper, in fact almost 
every article produced in Norway either 
for consumption at home or for export. 
Any change in the situation will depend 
largely on developments abroad. A pro- 
longed depression would not be without 
its effect on Norwegian economic life, but 
the years of reconstruction immediately 
preceding 1930 have left the country in 
a fundamentally sound position so that 
no serious difficulties are expected. 


Netherland East Indies 


Netherland East Indies—The local 
press is discussing to a considerable ex- 
tent the further extension of oil field 
exploitation contracts in order to relieve 
the unemployment situation. The govern- 
ment is opposed to extensions, pending 
trials of existing contracts. Exports of 
rubber from Java and Madura during 
November totaled 5,334 long tons; from 
Sumatra East Coast, 6,401 tons, and 
from other sections of the Netherland 
East Indies, 8,001 tons. The month’s 
total of 19,736 tons was approximately 
500 tons in excess of October exports. 


Spain 
Spain.—The year 1930 effected consid- 
erable alterations in Spanish economic 
life aside from the complications of 


world-wide depression. Although the lat- 
ter factor was evident, its effects were 


‘Cixpex 3495) 


nate to the influence of unprecedented 
depreciation of the peseta. 

here was general dullness, dismissal 
of personnel, and higher prices in the 
branches of wholesale and retail com- 
merce depending chiefly upon imported 
commodities. Business was prosperous 
in ‘several domestic manufacturing and 
export lines. The influence of peseta ex- 
change was important in practically all 
cases, although the principle of suppl 
and demand ruled concurrently in cask 
cases as cotton, gasoline, aniline dyes, 
and cereals. Higher import duties ac-, 
counted for a large part of the automo- 
bile decrease, but the exchange factor 
was also prominent. In all branches of 
construction work and subsidized indus- 
try depending on state aid, the suppres- 
sion of the extraordinary budget was the 
main cause of depression, and the trade 
in materials for private construction 
work was affected by the release of ma- 
terial and machinery for resale or rental. 
Finally, shortage in several important 
crops, and drought in Andalusia re- 
stricted the purchasing power of an im- 
portant sector of the rural population. 


Decreased imports, increased exports, 
the depreciated peseta, and numerous 
short crops during 1930 have started the 
cost of living index on an upward course 
which will probably continue throughout 
the Winter. The indices for January and 
October; in order, were: Wholesale, for 
Spain, foodstuffs, 179 and 182; industrial 
materials, 166 and 169; general, 172 and 
175. Retail, foodstuffs, Barcelona, 176 
and 178; Madrid, 182 and 192. 


Although wage increases have been 
made in some cases, on the whole they 
have lagged well behind the advance of 
living costs. Curtailment in public works 
together with short crops and commer- 
cial depression have greatly increased 
unemployment. The economic situation 
of the laboring classes was not regarded 
as serious until protracted dryness in 
Andalusia reduced rural laborers to ac- 
tual need so that assistanec was required 
from provincial and municipal govern- 
ments. There were 253 strikes from 
January to July, and in view of the-in- 
crease since August, the 1922 record of 
429 has undoubtedly been exceeded. 


Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands—Most lines of 
trade are somewhat more than season- 
ally dull. New tariff and excise regula- 
tions and the depreciation in silver may 
affect Philippine cigar trade with China. 
The copra market is a buyers’ market, 
with arrivals satisfactory and prices 
down to 6.625 pesos per picul for ware- 
house grade resecado, Manila, Cebu, and 
Legaspi, and 6.375, Hondagua. Two coco- 


comparatively mild and entirely subordi- nut oil mills are operating. 


Builders of 
"X-CITyY” 





is at work again. 


Federal Trade a 
- Agency Rulings 
Are Compiled — 


Volume Just Issued Covers 
Period From Inception of 
Commission in 1914 to 
January, 1930 


Statutes and court decisions since 1914 
pertaining to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, are treated exhaustively in ® 
book just published by the commission, 
according to an announcement, Jan. 16 
by that body. 


The Commission’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
just published a 1240-page volume en- 
titled “Statutes and Decisions Pertain- 
ing to the Federal Trade Commission,” 
which is the first compilation of its kind 
covering the statutes administered by 
the Commission and the court decisions 
relating thereto—to be published in the 
es history. The work deals 
with the period from the Commission’s 
inception in 1914 to sere 1930. It 
was compiled and edited by Henry Miller, 
of the Commission’s staff of attorneys. 
Copies are now available at the office 
of the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


The volume is designed as a saver of 
time and labor for those who follow u 
the multitudinous references to the wor 
of the Federal Trade Commission as con- 
tained in the organic acts, the amend- 
ments, Federal and State court decisions, 
United States statutes, and other sources, 
For the period mentioned and the scope 
outlined the book is exhaustive in treat- 
ment. . 

The index and all marginal and tex- 
tual citations are arranged to afford 

uick and convenient cross reference, 

he pagination of the United States 
Statutes at Large is shown in the text in 
bold-face figures which enable the reader 
not only to cite the volume in which the 
statute appears, but also the particular 
page of the volume for any specific part 
of the statute. Similar provisions have 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 


HE titan force which once brought 
men together behind the same mud 
walls and beneath the same thatched roofs 


But now, with science 


its slave, it defies time and space. It has lifted out of the hearts of all 


the great cities of the country the men whose dominating power has 


given them a common 


/ 


Their wealth and position has 


made it possible to bring their 
far-flung interests to their own 
doorsteps. Every means of 
transportation and com- 
munication is at their com- 


mand. And these bridges 


purpose, 


to the barriers of time and space 
have served to draw them to- 
gether into a more compact com- 
munity of interests. They 
have built a new city, 
“X-City,” of which they 


are the inhabitants.* 


X-CITY people have high incomes. They buy quality products 


in liberal quantities—and provide an individual purchase market 


$300,000, 


000 worth of foods. 


More than $3,120,000,000 worth of fine homes re- 
quiring more than $936,000,000 worth of furnishings. 


200,000 automobiles (first, second and third cars). 


$84,000,000 worth of wearing apparel. 


180,000 or more radios and accessories. 


Travel (a per person average of $1,645 a year in business 
travel alone). 


Men’s high-grade toilet accessories. 
Sports accesories from golf balls to yachts. 
Ginger ale and table waters by the case. 


Insurance. 


High-grade securities. 
Smokers’ requisites. 


The United States Dail y is the only class daily newspaper 


(member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations) which dominates 


this rich and powerful national market. 


*A comprehensive survey of this market will be 
sent to advertisers or agents requesting “X-City” 
on their letterhead. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The Auited States Daily 
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Airplane Pilot on 


On Automobiles Held Registrable Advertising Flight 


ars: é 


Designation Found Not to Be Objectionable 
On Ground of Being Merely Geo- 
graphic in Nature 


IN RE APPLICATION OF 
PiymouTH Motor CoRPORATION. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

: Patent Application No. 2510. 

Appeal from decision of the Commis- 

. sioner of Patents. Serial No. 67602. 

. Kinc Harness (CHARLES D, THOMAS 
and F. D. THomAs) for appellant; T. 
A. HOSTETLER for the Commissioner of 
Patents. 

Before GRAHAM, Presiding Judge, and 
BLAND, HATFIELD, GARRETT, and LEN- 
root, Associate Judges. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 12,1981 


GARRETT, J.—In the final analysis the | 


determination of the issue of this case 
must turn largely upon the construction 
of the word “merely” as same is used in 
that clause of section 5 of the Trade 
Mark Registration Act which provides: 
That no mark which consists merely in 
* * * a geographical name or term, shall be 
registered under the terms of this act. 


Applicant seeks to register a mark 


of a sailing vessel on the sea and the 
words Chrysler Plymouth, for use on 
“automobiles and their structural parts, 
in class No. 19, vehicles, not including 
engines.” 

The examiner refused registration un- 
less applicant would disclaim the word 
“Plymouth.” This applicant declined to 


do and, upon appeal, the Commissioner | 


of Patents affirmed the decision of the 
examiner, and appeal was then taken to 


which comprises a picture, or drawing, | peals, 


priated as a trade mark because such a 
term is generic or descriptive, and any- 
one who can do so truthfully is entitled 
to use it.” See 15 U, S. C. A., section 85, 
paragraph 22, page 60, and list of author- 
ities there cited. 

But it is well,settled, we think, that a 
geographic name, or term, may acquire 
such a secondary meaning as to remove 
it from the “generic or descriptive” 
designation which renders it incapable of 
individual appropriation, and make it 
subject to rights, which equity will, 
within proper limits, protect. In other 


| words, a geographic name can, and fre- | 


quently does, acquire a meaning which 


Designation Found 
Not Merely Geographic 

In Katschinski v. Keller et al., 193 P. 
507, 49 Cal, App. 406, the second division 
of the California District Court of Ap- 
First District, said: 
“When a geographic name is not used 


|in a geographical sense, but is used in a 


fictitious sense merely to indicate owner- 


| ship, independent of location, it may be 
|a good trade mark or trade name. 


Medicine Co. v. Glessner, 68 Ohio St. 337, 


| 67 N. E. 722, 727; Sanders v. Utt, 16 Mo. 


App. 322, 326.” 
Other holdings bearing upon the ques- 





this court. 


The decisions of the tribunals below | 
were predicated upon the idea that the | 


word “Plymouth” was merely a geograph- 
ical name or term, the city of that name, 
in England, “located at the mouth of 
the Plym River,” and a large number of 
other municipalities and post offices, “di- 
rectly or indirectly named after the great | 
English seaport,” being cited. 


Name Said to Signify 
Various Qualities 

It is the insistence of* appellant that 
the word “Plymouth” has ceased to have 


a merely geographical meaning; that it 
is associated in popular thought with the 


Nichols (C. C. N. Y., 1907), 155 Fed. 302. 

Appellant’s brief cites us to In re 
Jewell Belting Co., 110 O. G. 309, 1904, 
Cc. D. 150. 

Registration was there sought of the 
word “Gibraltar” as a trade mark for 
belting. The examiner refused it, on the 
ground that the word was, geographical. 
The Commissioner of Patents reversed 
the decision of the examiner, saying 
among other things: . 

“IT am unable to agree with the conclu- 


| sion that the effective significance of the 


word would be geographical if it were 
used as a mark upon goods such as belt- 
ing. It undoubtedly has a geographical 


;}meaning; but when seen upon goods one 





Janding in America of the group known 
as “Pilgrims”; that the word brings to 
mind certain qualities of “endurance,” 
“strength,” “enterprise,” “honesty,” and 
“determination” which history is wont to 
ascribe to those who founded the “Pil- 


grims’ Colony,” and that it is the sig-| 


nificance of those qualities which appel- 
lant desires to avail itself of in the use 
of the mark containing the word. 

In support of its legal right to regis- 
ter, appellant has directed attention to 
a large number of registered marks 
which include the word “Plymouth,” and | 
has also pointed out the use of the word 
in connection with apartment houses, 
churches, various kinds of business 
houses, restaurants, etc. 

It is elemental legal doctrine that the 
Federal Trade Mark Registration Act 
subtracts nothing from, and makes no 
addition to, the common law rights relat- 
ing to trade mark ownership and use, ex- 
cept as it furnishes an official forum 
where owners of marks may have them 
registered and made public, the machin- 
ery for such registration being provided. 
The act also contains provisions which | 
affect the remedies of an owner in en- 
forcing his or its rights, but, in so far 
as actual ownership of, or rights in, a 
mark are concerned, these are determined 
wholly by common law principles. 

In order to register, the claimant 


| Detroit, Mich. 





must be the “owner” of the mark offered. 
The weight of authority is to the effect 
that the statute makes no effort to set up 
a right of ownership, or use, which the 
common law does not or may not recog- 
nize. 

To the extent that Congress undertook, 
in the registration act, specifically to de- 
fine what marks “shall not be refused 
registration” and what marks “shall not 
be registered,” it merely sought to em- 
body in the statute the principles of the 
common law, largely as the same has 
been interpreted and applied by the 
courts throughout the centuries. 

These general recitals of law, believed 


to be so well known and widely recog- | 


nized as to require no citation of author- 
ity in their support, are here stated be- 
cause of the apparent necessity of de- 
termining in this case whether 
courts, in applying the common law doc- 
trine, have evolved and asserted princi- 
ples which enable applicant to acquire 
such an ownership of the mark in issue 
as to render such mark eligible for regis- 
tration. 


Right of Registration 
Is Only Issue 


The right of registration is all that we 
have to determine here. If the registra- 
tion be granted and any issues arise as 


to the extent of its rights, or as to the| 


limits within which it may use the mark, 
such issues must be decided in some 
other proceeding. 


It seems to us that the use of the 


word “merely” in the statute is quite | 


significant, and must necessarily be given 
its proper meaning and weight. 

Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictfon- 
ary gives the following definitions of the 
word: 

Merely. 1. Without including any- 
thing less; purely; only; solely. 

2. Absolutely; wholly. 

The word “mere” is defined: 

1. Such (as mentioned) and 


1s 


mere child. (Italics quoted.) 


the | 


| 
no | 
more; nothing but; sheer+ simply; as, a | 


of the essential characteristics of which 
is strength it is believed that the arbi- 


| trary meaning of the word would so far 


transcend its geographical meaning in 


| the mind of the ordinary purchaser as to 
| render the geographical meaning of com- 


parative insignificance. It is not believed 
that purchasers would suppose that the 
goods were manufactured at Gibraltar. 
They are, in fact, manufactured by the 
appellant at Hartford, Conn.” 

The applicant in the instant case is not 
located at Plymouth, but in the City of 
There is no reason to 
suppose that the word has any location 


significance as used by it. It is proposed | 
|to register the word not alone but in| 
| combination with “Chrysler” and a draw- 


ing of a sea-going vessel. 

We think the notation, as a whole, 
comprises a designation, not merely 
geographic, and that appellant is en- 
titled to the registration sought. 


Decision of 


Commissioner Reversed 


In reaching this conclusion we have 
not given very great weight to the argu- 


ment based upon the numerous prior reg- ! 


istrations of the word Plymouth. 
A large number of these marks, if not 
all, were registered under the 10-year 


| clause of the registration statute, and, as 


the Commissioner correctly said, “in con- 
sequence, escape the bar of the statute 
against merely geographical marks.” 
We think the decision may properly 
rest upon the fact-that by using the ad- 
verb “merely,” Congress intended to, and 
did, follow the common law principle that 
there are circumstances under which a 


| geographic name, or term, may come to 
‘have a meaning other than one merely 


geographic, and that, where such is true, 
the word, so recognized or recognizable, 


}at common law, should not be excluded 


from registration.* 

Such a meaning may grow up around a 
word when that word is used alone. We 
think that is true, to a certain extent, of 
the word Plymouth. But this case does 
not need to rest upon this alone because 
appellant presents a notation which com- 
prises another word and a figure to be 
used in connection with “Plymouth,” so 
that the combination quite clearly, it 
seems to us, constitutes a mark carrying 
no merely geographical significance, as 
appellant uses it. The geographical fea- 
ture is, at least, made so remote as that 
we cannot agree that the mark is merely 
| geographic. 
| Appellant will be granted the registra- 
tion as sought and to this end the deci- 
| sion of the Commissioner is reversed. 
| GRAHAM, P. J., concurs in the conclu- 
sion; LENROoT, J, dissents. 

*It has been suggested that by the enact- 
ment of the 10-year clause of section 5, the 
Congress may have made eligible for regis- 
tration some marks which the common law 
might not recognize or uphold. See expres- 
sions in Hercules Powder Co. v. Newton, 
266 Fed. 169, 171. That phase of the statute 
is not here involved. An interesting discus- 
sion is found in Scandinavia Belting Co. v. 
Asbestos & Rubber Works of America, 257 
Fed. 937. 


Journal of the 


Supreme Court of the 
United States 


2. Law. Executed by specified persons, | 


entirely, unaided. 

3. Absolute; entire; unqualified. 

4. Pure; unmixed. (Italics quoted.) 

The word “merely,” as it appears in 
the statute now before us, has received 
construction where used before the word 
“descriptive.” In Hercules Powder Co. 
v. Newton, 266 Fed. 169, 172, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, said (the issue being the right 
to register): 

“*Merely descriptive’ means only de- 
scriptive, or.nothing more than descrip- 
tive. It may be that the force of the ad- 
verb is satisfied by the addition to the 
descriptive word of a picture or device, 
or by qualifying the description through 
the addition of another word. Thus In 
re Crosfield, supra (page 143) [this ref- 
erence being to In re Crosfield (1910) 
L. R. L., ch. 130], it was suggested that, 
while appellant could not use the word 
‘Perfection’ as a trade mark for soap, if 
he used ‘Crosfield’s Perfection,’ different 
considerations might arise.” (Italics 
ours.) 

It is, of course, fundamental in trade 
mavk law that a “geographical name or 
term, by which is meant a term denoting 
locality, cannot be exclusively appro- 


| Jan. 16, 1931 
Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
| tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
;Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
|Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and 
|Mr. Justice Roberts. 
| Collins Denny Jr., of Richmond, Va., 
| was admitted to practice. 
| No. 833, Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
|Company et al., appellants, v. The United 
| States of America and Interstate Commerce 
| Commission et al. Argument continued by 
| Mr. Daniel W. Knowlton for the appellees 
and concluded by Mr. Alfred P, Thom for 
| the appellants. 
| No. 517. The Kansas City Southern Rail- 
jway Conrpany et al., appellants, v. The 
| United States of America and Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Argued by Mr. 
| Samuel) W. Moore for the appeliants, and 
jby Mr. Daniel W. Knowlton for the ap- 
| pellees. 
| No. 54. Carbice Corporation of America, 
petitioner, v, American Patents Develop- 
}ment Corpordtion and Dry Ice Corporation 
jof America. Argument commenced by Mr. 
| Samuel E. Darby Jr. for the petitioner. 
Adjourned until Jan. 19 at 12 o’elock, 
when the day call will be: Nos, 54, 55, 57, 
58, 60, 61, 109, 352,°477 and 62, 


causes it to become something other than | 
merely geographic, or solely geographic, | 
|or only geographic. 


Drake | 


tion will be found in Phenix Cheese Co. | 
v. Kirp (Sup. 1917), 164 N. Y. S. 71, 176 | 
| App. Div. 735; Havana Commercial Co. v. 


Held Not Employe 


California Court Sustains 
Decision Denying Com- 
pensation for Man Who 
Was Killed on Trip 


State of California: 
Los Angeles. 
WILLELLA GALE ET AL. 
Aes 
| INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMMISSION OF 
CALIFORNIA ET AL. 
California Supreme Court. 
, L. A. No. 12438. 
Application for certiorari to review an 
| order of the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission denying compensation for 
| death. 
HERLIHY & Heruiny for petitioners; 
EpWARD QO. ALLEN for respondents. 
Opinion of the Court. 
Dec. 23, 1930 
RICHARDS, J.—The petitioners, who are 
| the widow and minor children of Kenneth | 
| W. Gale, deceased, applied to the Indus- | 
i trial Accident Commission for an award | 
|against Mark M. Campbell, Richfield Oil) 
Company, Kinner Airplane & Motor Cor- | 
| poration, and Maryland Casualty Com-| 
pany, a corporation, alleging that Ken- 
neth W. Gale, an airplane pilot, had been | 
killed in an airplane accident at Mines | 
Field, Los Angeles, on Sept. 5, 1929, while | 
engaged in flying an airplane under em- | 
ployment by the respondents in said ap- 
plication. 

Hearings were had thereon, at the con- | 
clusion of which the commission made its | 
findings and decision denying said appli- | 
| cation upon the ground that the evidence | 
did not establish.that Kenneth W. Gale | 
| was the employe of the respondents Rich- | 
| field, Oil Company, Mark M. Campbell, or 
;Kinner Airplane & Motor Corporation, | 

and that the proceeding was not, there-| 
fore, within the jurisdiction of the com-| 
mission. 

A petition for rehearing was presented | 
and denied; whereupon the petitioners 
| applied for a writ of review to the Dis- | 
| trict Court of Appeals in and for the| 
| Second Appellate District, Division Two, 
which application was therein denied} 
| without an opinion; whereupon the peti- 
| tioners applied for a hearing before this 
| court, which was granted, and the matter 
| has, upon the record presented before the 

Industrial Accident Commission, been 
| submitted for decision. 


Killed Making Tests 


We adopt the statement of the evidence | 
summarized by the petitioners, from 
which it appears that the facts of the 
case are substantially as follows: Ken- 
neth W. Gale, an airplane pilot, was killed | 
in an airplane accident at Mines Field, 
Los Angeles, upon the date above stated, | 
leaving as his dependents the petitioners | 
herein. The respondent Mark M, Camp-| 
| bell was a designer and builder of air- 
| planes, and in the Summer of 1929 had | 
constructed an airplane which he be- 
| lieved capable of establishing new aero-| 
nautic records, and being in the need of 
financial assistance to attempt flights 
which might produce such records he 
— to the Richfield Oil Company for 
aid. 

He there interviewed Mr. Dudley Steel, | 
an official of that company, settine forth | 
what he claimed to be the merits of his | 
ariplane, stating that he needed money to | 
pay pilot’s wages and other expenses. | 
He was then informed by Steel that if 
the airplane and pilot met with his ap- | 
| proval the Richfield Oil Company would | 
give Campbell the assistance required. 

A written agreement was entered into | 
between the Richfield Oil Company and | 
Campbell, wherein the latter agreed that | 
he would use the products of the ‘Rich- | 
field Oil Company, delivery of which he | 
accepted, for the purpose of making an} 
attempt to break the existing altitude 
record in a Compbell supersport mono- | 
plane, and for such other test flights 
prior to said attempt as might be deemed 
necessary. He further agreed that in 
consideration of the delivery to him of 
such products he would allow said com- | 
pany the privilege of using his name or| 
testimony for advertising in whatever | 
manner the said company might see fit | 
} to employ, and that he would use no other 
fuel or lubricant than those of the: Rich- 
field Oil Company in connection with any | 
record-breaking flight he might attempt | 
within the period of six months from the | 
date of said agreement. Nothing was said | 
therein as to the employment or pay-| 
ment of any pilot by or on behalf of the! 
Richfield O11 Company. 

Plane Approval Necessary | 

Upon executing this agreement Camp- | 
bell was introduced to one Petrie, who 
was an assistant to Steel, and because of | 
the fact that Steel was about to leave| 
for the east the matter was turned over 
to Petrie, with the understanding that! 
the airplane and the pilot employed to| 
fly it must meet with the approval of the 
Richfield Oil Company. Objection was 
made to a certain pilot whom Campbell 
contemplated employing; whereupon the 
latter. sought for another pilot and was 
introduced to Kenneth W. Gale on or 
about Aug. 17, 1929, at which time and 
after ascertaining his qualifications 
Campbell told Gale that he was to be em- 
ployed to fly the airplane, and when Gale 
inquired about his pay Campbell told him 
that he, Gale, would have to look to the 
Richfield Oil Company for his pay. 

The matter of possible wages was dis- 
cussed and Gale was informed that he 
must make his arrangements with the 
| Richfield Oil Company as to the amount | 
| of wages to be paid. Gale thereupon left | 

Campbell for the avowed purpose of | 
speaking to Petrie about his compensa- 
tion, and later returned to Campbell and | 
told him that he had made a contract with 
the Richfield Oil Company. Thereafter 
the airplane was hauled to Mines Field 
by the Richfield Oil Company and the 
name “Richfield O%1 Company” was | 
painted on both sides of the airplane in 
large letters. Several test flights were 
made, some of which were viewed by Mr. 
Petrie, who told Campbell that the pilot 
and the airplane were all right, or words 
to that effect. 

Thereafter two attempts were made to 
break the altitude record, the results of 
which do not appear to have been shown. 
An attempt was then made by Gale to 
break a speed record, and a course was 
laid out therefor under the supervision 
of Petrie. It was while attempting this | 
flight that the accident occurred which | 
resulted in the wreck of the airplane and | 
the death of Kenneth W. Gale, the pilot. 

Wages Were Discussed 

Upon the hearing before the commis- 
sion certain witnesses testified that Gale 
had told them that he was to be paid 
pilot’s wages by~the Richfield Oil Com- 
pany for every hour that he spent in the 























airplane, and in addition to such wages 
[Continued on Page 11, Column 2. 
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~ CURRENT 


Latest Decialotis of Federal and State Courts 


Hotels—Liability for injury to guests—Contributory negligence of blind guest 
in stepping through open door into elevator shaft— 

A blind guest of a hotel who stepped into and fell down an elevator shaft 
after he had, by feeling with his hand, ascertained that the door was open, was 
not guilty of contributory negligence, as a matter of law. 

Gohn v. Butte Hotel Co. et al.; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6694, Jan. 3, 1931. 


Schools—Teachers—Employment contract—Abandonment by mutual consent on 
marriage of teacher during term— 


Where a public school teacher, on her marriage during the term for which 
she had been employed, was told by the school board that because of the dis- 
satisfaction existing by reason of her marriage, “it would be more satisfactory 
to all concerned, if you would hand in your resignation,” and she said “all right” 
and did not protest against’ the employment of another teacher by the board, 
or ot such other teacher’s performance of the teacher’s duties during the 
remaindér of the term, her employment contract was abandoned during the 
term by mutual consent. , 


Baker v. School District No. 48, etc.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27459, Jan. 2, 1931. 


Insurance—Life insurance—Disability—Existence of disease at time of issuance 
of policy—Tuberculosis— 


Evidence that the insured had been an inmate of a tuberculosis sanitarium 
prior to the issuance of the policy, that while an inmate thereof he was treated 
for tuberculosis by its physicians and nurses, and that shortly after he was 
admitted he stated to a fellow patient that he was suffering from tuberculosis, 
was sufficient to prove that subsequent disability caused by tuberculosis, for 
which he was paid disability benefits under the policy, was not due to a “disease 
occurring while the policy is in full force” within the meaning of the policy; 
and where the insured concealed such fact from the insurer, in his claim for 
disability benefits, the insurer was entitled to recover the amount paid and to 
have a lien upon the policy therefor. 


Peoria Life Insurance Co. v. Smith et al.; D. C., E. D. Mich., No. E-3445, 
Jan. 5, 1931. 


Trial—Consolidation of actions—Separate actions by husband and wife against 
the same defendant— 

The consolidation of separate actions by husband and wife against the same 
defendant, for injuries sustained in a collision of the automobile driven by the 
husband with that driven by the defendant, on the defendant’s objection thereto, 
was error as to the defendant, although the jury was instructed not to consider 
the evidence of the husband in determining the wife’s case nor that of the wife 
in determining the husband’s case, since the jury, notwithstanding such instruc- 
tion, was necessarily affected by the husband’s testimony in the consideration 
of the wife’s case. ° 

Sheetinger v. Dawson et al.; Ky. Ct. Appls., Dec. 16, 1920. 


Workmen’s compensation—Employments within statute—Newsboy as employe 
of publisher— 

Where a newspaper publisher allotted a certain corner to a newsboy under 
regulations precluding its other newsboys from selling newspapers at such 
corner, and supervised the work of such newsboy through a district manager, 
and required him to sell a number of papers in order to keep the corner, but 
did not carry the newsboy on its pay roll, or pay him a salary, but charged 
him a certain price for the papers delivered to him for sale so that his com- 
pensation consisted in the difference between the cost of the papers to him 
and the price he was permitted by the publisher to charge the public, the 
Industrial Accident Commission of California was justified in finding that the 
newsboy was not an independent contractor, but was an employe of the publisher 
within the meaning of the Compensation Act, so as to be entitled to compensa- 
tion for injuries received while selling a paper to a customer who k—d hailed him 
from a passing automobile. 

New York Indemnity Co. et al. v. Industrial Accident Commissio- et al.; Calif. 
Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 13954, Dec. 29, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Insurance—Insurance companies—Liquidation—Preferred claims—Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian’s claim for commissions— 

The Alien Property Custodian, on the liquidation of an American branch of a 
Russian Insurance Company by the New York Superintendent of Insurance, had 
a preferred claim for commissions due from such insurance company under a for- 
eign contract with an alien enemy to which he was entitled under a demand for 
commissions due and to become due.—In re Second Russian Insurance Company, 
Claim of Alien Property Custodian. €N. Y. Sup. Ct., App. Div. 1.)—V tr Ss. 
Daily, 3496, Jan. 17, 1931. 


Insurance—Insurance Companies—Liquidation—Claim by Alien Property Cus- 
todian—Interest on funds— 

The Alien Property Custodian, on the liquidation by the New York Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of an American branch of a foreign insurance company, 
was entitled to only such interest on his claim for commissions due under the 
insurance company’s contract with a foreign enemy as the Superintendent him- 
self had received while holding the moneys as liquidator.—In re Second Russian 
Insurance Company, Claim of Alien Property Custodian. (N. Y. Sup. Ct., App. 
Div. 1.)—V U. S. Daily, 3496, Jan. 17, 1931. 


United States—Officers—Alien Property Custodian—Actions—Liquidation of in- 
surance company—Prosecution of claim by private attorney— 

The Alien Property Custodian could prosecute a claim for commissions due 
from a Russian insurance company, under a foreign contract with an alien enemy, 
against the New York Superintendent of Insurance as liquidator of an American 
branch of the insurance company by a private attorney instead of by the United 
States Attorney, notwithstanding a Federal statute requiring the district attor- 
ney to prosecute all civil actions in his district in which the United States are 
concerned, since the proceeding was not a prosecution by the Custodian or by the 
United States, but a liquidation proceeding started by the Superintendent of In- 
surance as liquidator, to which such Federal statute was not applicable.—In re 
Second Russian Insurance Company, Claim of Alien Property Custodian. (N. Y. 
Sup. Ct., App. Div. 1.)—V U. S. Daily, 3496, Jan. 17, 1931. 


War—Alien Property Custodian—Demand for commissions to become due in the 
future—Necessity of separate demand covering each commission— 

The Alien Property Custodian’s demand for insurance commissions due and to 
become due under a foreign contract with an alien enemy, made during the 
pendency of an appeal involving the question of whether the Alien Property 
Custodian was entitled to such commissions, was sufficient to entitle the 
Custodian to the commissions which accrued subsequent to the demand without a 
separate demand for each commission as it accrued under the contract.—In re 
Second Russian Insurance Company, Claim of Alien Property Custodian. (N.Y. 
Sup. Ct., App. Div. 1.)—V U. S. Daily, 3496, Jan. 17, 1931. 


Workmen’s Compensation—Employments within statute—Airplane pilot as em- 
ploye of oil company financing flight—Statutory presumption as to existence of 
relationship—Sufficiency of evidence to overcome presumption— 

A finding of the California Industrial Accident Commission that an airplane 
pilot killed during a flight financed by an oil company for advertising purposes, 
was not an employe of the company, notwithstanding a statutory presumption 
that a person is an employe of one for whom he renders service, was justified by 
the positive denial of the company’s officials that there was an employment agree- 
ment.—Gale et al. v. Industrial Accident Commission et al. (Calif. Sup. Ct.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 3496, Jan. 17, 1931. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—General principles— 

The Federal Trade Mark Registration Act subtracts nothing from and makes 
no addition to the common law rights relating to trade mark ownership and use, 
except as it furnishes an official forum where the owners’ of marks may have 
them registered and made public, machinery for such registration being pro- 
vided; the act also contains. provisions which affect the remedies of an owner in 
enforcing his rights, but the actual ownership or rights in marks are determined 
wholly by common law principles.—In re Plymouth Motor Corp. (C. C. P. A.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 3496, Jan. 17, 1931. 


Trade marks—Acquisition of marks— 

In order to register a mark, claimant must be the “owner” of the mark; the 
statute makes no effort to set out right of ownership or use which the common 
law does not and may not recognize.—In re Plymouth Motor Corp. (C. C. P, A.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 3496, Jan. 17, 1931. 


Trade marks—Appeals to Court of Customs and Patent Appeals— 

Right of registration is the only question the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals has to determine; if registration be granted and any issues arise as to 
the extent of rights or limitations within which mark may be used, such issues 
must be decided in some other proceeding.—In re Plymouth Motor Corp. (C. C. 
P. A.)—V U.S. Daily, 3496, Jan. 17, 1931. 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Geographical— 
Geographical name or term may acquire such secondary meaning as to remove 
it from the “generic or descriptive” designation which renders it ineapable of 
individual appropriation and make it subject to rights which equity will, within 
proper limits, protect; it may acquire a meaning which causes it to Cioane some- 
thing other than merely geographic, or solely geographic, or only geographic.— 
In re Plymouth Motor Corp.’ (C. C. P. A.)—V U. S. Daily, 3496, Jan. 17, 1931. 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Geographical— 

By using adverb “merely” in statute, Congress intended to and did follow the 
common law principles that there are circumstances under which a. geographical 
name or term may have come to have a meaning other than one merely geo- 
graphic, and, where such is true, the words so recognized or recognizable at 
common law should be excluded from registration.—In re Plymouth Motor Corp. 
(C. C. P. A.)—V U. S. Daily, 3496, Jan. 17, 1931. 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Geographical— 

Picture or drawing of sailing vessel on sea and words “Chrysler Plymouth” are 
not geographical and may be registered for automobiles and parts, where appli- 
cant is not located at Plymouth but in City of Detroit, Mich.; the combination 
quite clearly constitutes a mark carrying no mere geographical significance as 
seet oe re Plymouth Motor Corp. 
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(Cc. C. P, A.)—V U. S. Daily, 3496, Jan. 17, . 
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Alien Property Custodian’s Claims 


eretn. Bernd 


AT 
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Against Russian Insurer Allowed 


New York Court Holds He May Sue by Private 
Attorney for Commissions Due Liquidated 
| Company by Former Enemy 


State of New York: New York. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE 

SECOND RUSSIAN INSURANCE COMPANY. 

CLAIM OF ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN. 

New York Supreme Court, Appellate 

Division, First Department. 
No. 6123. 

Appeal by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the State of New York, as 
liquidator of the domesticated United 
States Branch of the Second Russian 
Insurance Company, from order of the 
Supreme Court, New York . County, 
sustaining objections and exceptions 
of the Alien Property Custodian to 
the réport and opinion of referee, de- 
nying motion of Superintendent of In- 
surance to confirm referee’s report 
-and allowing claim of Alien Property 
Custodian as a Class 1 claim in the 
amount of $140,788.73, with interst 
thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum from Mar. 31, 1929, to date of 
payment and directing that the said 
claim is entitled to be paid in prefer- 
ence to all other claims. 

JAMES F. DoONNELL (ALFRED C. BENNET 
and JoHN M. Downes with him on the 
brief; CLARENCE C. FowLer, attorney) 
for the Superintendent of Insurance, 
appellant; Ropert J. SYKES (ALBERT 
BoNYNGE with him on the brief; 
BonyNceE & BARKER, attorneys) for 
Second Russian Insurancé Company, 
appellant; NATHAN  OTTINGER 
(CHARLES J. SCHUMUCK, attorney) for 
respondent. 

Before Victor J. DowLiNG, P. J.; EpGar 
S. K. MeRRELL, Epwarp R. FINCH, 
JOHN V. McAvoy and HENRY L. SHER- 
MAN, J. J. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 9, 1931 
Fincu, J.—The Alien Property Cus- 

todian, during the war, having demanded 
of the Second Russian Insurance Com- 
pany payments due and to become due in 
the future under a foreign contract with 
an enemy alien, and the Second Russian 
Insurance Company having subsequently 
gone into liquidation, the question here 
presented is whether the aforesaid claim 
brought by the Alien Property Custodian 
may be allowed a preference over all 
other claims. 


| Question of Preference 


Of Claim Presented 


The Superintendent of Insurance, as 
liquidator, disallowed this claim. The 


| Alien Property Custodian filed objections. 


Sent to a referee to hear and report, the 
preference was disallowed. At special 
term the motion of the Superintendent 
to confirm the report was denied, the ob- 
jections on behalf of the Alien Property 
Custodian were sustained, the claim al- 
lowed as a class one claim with interest, 
and directed to be paid in preference to 
all other claims. z 

The facts are not in dispute and briefly 
are as follows: A German partnership 
known as H. Mutzenbecher Jr., made a 
contract with the Second Russian Insur- 
ance Company, dated at St. Petersburg, 
July 24, 1913, whereby the Mutzenbecher 
firm was.to be the general agent for all 
the business of the Second Russian In- 
surance Company outside of Russia, said 
firm to. bear all expenses, to receive a 
commission of 312 per cent upon busi- 
ness obtained by it and in addition, to 
participate in the profits. The Mutzen- 
becher firm thereafter caused to be or- 
ganized a corporation known as Meinel 
& Wemple, to act as agents for procur- 
ing business for the Second Russian In- 
surance Company and to manage a 
branch office of that company in this 
State. 


Direct Agency Contract 
Formed in 1914 


In 1914 the Russian government pro- 
hibited commercial relations between 
Russian citizens and citizens of enemy 
alien countries, in which class Germany 
was included. The Second Russian In- 
surance Company then purported to enter 
into a direct agency contract with Meinel 
& Wempel. This contract subsequently 
was held to be colorable merely in that 
the original contract. between the Second 
Russian Insurance Company and Mutzen- 
becher continued in force. After the 
entry of the United States into the World 
War, the Alien Property Custodian, in 
1918, demanded of the New York trus- 
tees of the Second Russian Insurance 
Company the sum of $15,801.31, repre- 
senting commissions then due to the Mut- 
zenbecher firm, which commissions as 
they accrued, had been placed by Meinel 
& Wemple in a so-called suspense ac- 
count for the benefit of Mutzenbecher. 

The amount demanded was paid over 
and an action brought pursuant to section 
9 of the Trading with the Eenemy Act 
to recover it. In that action it was held 
that the property was that of an alien 
enemy and that the Alien Property Cus- 
todian was lawfully entitled thereto. On 
or about June 26, 1919, a second demand 
was made by the Alien Property ,Custo- 
dian upon Meinel & Wemple for all com- 
missions due Mutzenbecher under the 
aforesaid contract and to become due in 
the future. At the time of this latter 
demand there was on deposit in the said 
suspense account the sum of $13,032.43. 
At this time also there was pending an 
appeal from the judgment denying the 
right in the action Brought to recover the 
amount paid over upon the former de- 
mand. 

It was accordingly stipulated that the 
sum of $18,032.43 would be returned to 
the Second Russian Insurance Company 
and that if the latter was unsuccessful in 
the’ action brought to recover the fund 
which had been seized, this amount would 
be returned to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. Subsequently the Second Rus- 
sian Insurance Company went into liqui- 
dation and, on behalf of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, a claim was filed for the 
said sum of $13,032.43, which claim, 
the hearing, was amended so as to in- 
clude all additional commissions accru- 
ing under the contract subsequent to the 
second demand of the Alien Property 
Custodian. 


Claim Found to 
Include Two Items 


From the foregoing it appears that the | 


claim in question is composed of two dis- 
tinct parts: First, of the aforesaid sum of 
$13,032.43, which existed at the time of 
the demand; and second, the amount sub- 
sequently deposited in the fund repre- 
senting commissions accruing after the 
demand. At the outset, therefore, the 
question is presented whether the Custo- 
dian is not entitled to the sum of $13,- 
032.43, pursuant to the stipulation and 
the authority of Second Russian Insur- 
ance Company vy. Miller (268 U. 8S. 552), 
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in which possession of the amount in- 
volved in the first demand was confirmed 
inthe Alien Property Custodian, and 
also the commissions subsequently ac- 
cruing in the event they are covered by 
the aforesaid demand. 

As to the first item, the right of the 
Alien Property: Custodian to receive this 
amount forthwith is established by the 
decision made in the case of Second Rus- 
sion Insurance Company v. Miller 
(supr&), which involved a prior demand 
for accumulated commissions under the 
same contract. The second demagd, in so 
far as the sum of $13,032.43 is concerned, 
presented the identical question deter- 
mined in the case cited, namely, the 
absolute right of the Custodian to pos- 
session: or control of the property de- “> 
manded. The Custodian is also entitled 
to this amount pursuant to the stipula- 
tion of the parties based upon the out- 
come of the appeal in Second Russian In- 
surance Company v. Miller (supra). 

As to the balance of the claim repte- 
senting commissions not yet earned, 
under the contract at the time of the dey d 
mand, but which subsequently were 
earned and deposited in the suspense ac- 
count pending a determination of the ap- 
peal in the suit arising out of the first 
demand, a somewhat different question is 
presented. It would seém, however, that 
as to this portion of the claim, also, 
under the facts, the Custodian is entitled 
to succeed. , 


Authority of Custodian 
In Making Demand 


The demand of the Custodian was 
broad enough to cover all the interest of 
the alien enemy in the contract in ques- 
tion, and to require the delivery of all 
commissions presently payable there- 
under, and to acquire the right to the de- 
livery of such as might from time to 
time be received in the future. Authority 
in the Custodian to make such demand 
is found in subdivision 2 of the Execu- 
tive Order of the President of Feb. 26, 
1918, quoted in full in the case of In re 
Miller (281 Fed. 764), which case, also 
is authority for the proposition that 
every right in the property involved, 
whether tangible or intangible, passed 
under the demand to the Alien Property 
Custodian. 

Under the facts in the case at bar it 
was not necessary, nor would it have been 
seemly, in view of the pending appeal 
with reference to the first demand, for 
the Custodian to have made a separate 
demand covering each commission aris- 
ing under the contract. The fact is that 
these commissions to accrue out of the 
contract seized were contemplated by all 
the parties to be included within the de- 
mand, and when they were received and 
deposited in the same fund and account 
as was the amount already received . 
when the demand was made, the right of 
the Custodian attached to such moneys 
subsequently received as absolutely i 
did to the moneys existing at ined 
of the demand. (In re Miller, 281 
oe) Garvan v. Marconi, 275 Fed. 486, -. 

The cases of Miller v. Rouse (276 Fed, 
715) and Kalin v. Garvan (263 Fed. 909); 
relied upon by the appellants, contain no 
holding to the contrary. They merely 
state the rule that in the case of seizure 
of a chose in action as distinguished 
from tangible property, the Custodian is 
entitled only to the right in such prop- 
erty actually possessed by the alien 
enemy. When, however, such property 
right has been defined, the Custodian be- 
comes entitled to the possession thereof, 
and any claims or equities of any de- 
scription in respect of said property can 
be enforced only in an equitable action 
brought by the person from whose pos- 
session the fund has been taken by the 
Alien Property Custodian, as provided 
by section 9 of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act. (Central Trust Co. v. Gar- 
van, 254 U. S. 554.) 


Custodian’s Right to 


Receive Property Upheld 


The right of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian to receive the property in question 
18 In no way affected by the declaration . 
of peace, the Congressional resolution de- 
claring the state of war between the 
United. States and Germany at an end 
(approved by the President July 2, 1921) 
having expressly excepted property of 
German nationals which had been the 
subject of a demand by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. (In re Miller, supra.) 

The contention of the appellants that 
the Alien Property Custodian is not 
properly before the court in this pro- 
ceeding because of his appearance by a 
private &ttorney, instead of by the 
United States Attorney, is not well ide 
Appellants base this contention upon a 
Federal statute (U. S. Rev. Stat. 771) 
providing: 

“It shall be the duty of every District 
Attorney to prosecute, in his district, all 
delinquents for crimes and offenses cog- 
nizable under the authority of the United 
States, and all civil actions in which’ the 
United States are concerned.” 


Case Distinguished From 
Prosecution by Custodian 


The proceeding in the case at bar is 
nota prosecution-by the Custodian or 
by the United States, but a liquidation 
proceeding started by the liquidator, in 
which it is recited’ in the order that the 
Alien Property Custodian appeared in 
person and filed a claim. It likewise ap- 
pears that objections and exceptions in 
writing were personally filed by the Alien 
Property. Custodian of the United States 
to the disallowance of this claim. Un- 
doubtedly the Custodian had a right to 
appear in person. He had a like right to 
make the demand and receive payment. - 
pursuant ‘thereto. The proof of claim of 
the Custodian was filed through his audi- 
tor, and not by an attorney, as was also 
the objection to the disallowance of the 
claim by the liquidator. 

The case of Sutherland, as Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian v, The International In- 
suranc8 Company, opinion of Judge 
Hand, U. S. Circuit Court of Aygents, 2nd 
Cir, Aug. 4, 1930, relied upon by appel- ‘ 
lant, was on the contrary, a prosecution 
in the United States court. In any event 
section 771 of the United States Revised 
Statutes has no application other than 
to define his duties in the Federal courts, 
“In general, suits in State courts, al. 
though the United States is interested, 
therein, do not fall within the official 4 7 
of a Distriet Attorney to attend to’ ee 
Opinions of Attorney General (1878) ‘a 
page 99). 

In addition, since it appears that nee 
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Tax Similar to 
State Levy Urged 


North Carolina Resolution 
Proposes Reduction in 
Case of Tobacco to Aid 
Farmers 


* $tate of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Jan. 16. 

A joint resolution has been passed by 
the North Carolina Legislature asking 
Congress to remit a portion of taxes 
levied upon commodities when a similar 
tax is imposed by the State. 

The resolution proposes a Federal stat- 
ute similar to the 80 per cent clause in 
the Estate Tax Law, but applicable” to 
such commodities as tobacco, and limited 
to 20 per cent. The resolution follows 
in full text: 

Whereas, for the fiscal year 1920, the 
Federal Government collected from to- 
bacco and cigarettes taxes imposed in 
North Carolina $108,457,156.85 and in 
1930, $256,729,938.33. For 11 years $2,- 
009,878,428.98 has been collected. The 
income tax for 1920 was $44,962,859.99, 
for 1929 $20,066,795.21. The tobacco 
taxes@ihave increased nearly two and a 
half times and the income tax lowered by 
ovgr one-half. The tobacco and cigarette 
t in 1929 was $233,915,029.11—an in- 
crease this year over last year of $22,- 
814,909.22, yet North Carolina collected 
for all State purposes last year (1929) 
from income, inheritance, license and 
franchise tar $15,823,932.63. Of this 
sum. $6,500,000 was used for an equaliz- 
ing fund for schools. This year the to- 
bacco farmers are estimated to have 
gotten an average of about 12 cents a 
pound for tobacco, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment placed a tax of about 96 cents 
a pound on tobacco and cigarettes—the 
Federal Government got eight times more 
a pound than the farmer. This tax tends 
to depress the tobacco industry and ulti- 
sanithe and adversely affects the to- 
bacco farmer. 


Whereas, our schools (other than the 
equalization fund) are supported by a 
tax on land and 46% per cent of our tax 
on land is levied for school. purposes. 
The total levied on land for the year 
1927-1928 was $35,605,440.70. Since the 
World War, every tax has been decreased 
except the tobacco tax, which has been 
increased two and a half times. 


Under the Federal law, the Federal 
Estate Tax is reduced by the amount of 
State inheritance tax paid down to a 
minimum of 20 per cent of the Federal 
tax, by giving credit on the Federal tax 
of all State tax paid up to 80 per cent 
of the Federal tax. For example: If the 
Federal tax is $10,000, and the North 
Carolina State tax $8,000, the taxpayer 
pays the National Government $2,000 and 
the State $8,000. Thus our State collects 
$8,000 with this rebate. 


Resolved by the Senate, the House of 
Representatives concurring. 


Section 1. That the Congress of the 
United States be requested and urged to 
pass a law providing: That whenever 
any State of the Union levies a tax for 
revenjie on any commodity or article 
upog which the United States Govern- 
met levies a like or similar tax the 
United States Government will remit to 
the person, firm or corporation paying 
said tax an amount equal to the tax 
le‘ghed by the State for said purpose upon 
salid commodity or article provided: the 
State tax does not exceed 20 per cent of 
the tax levied by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


Section 2, That His Excellency, Gov- 
ernor O. Max Gardner, is requested to 
appoint a committee to memorialize Con- 
gress as to this heavy tax and take such 
action as they deem proper in an effort to 
obtain a rebate as suggested or any other 
method whereby a portion of this tax 
can be used to relieve the heavy tax on 
land in North Carolina. This committee 
to act without cost to the State. 


_ Section 3. That a copy of this resolu- 

tion be forwarded by the Secretary of 
State, to each Senator and Member of 
the House of Representatives in Con- 
gress from this State, that they may use 
their utmost endeavor to obtain this 
rebate. 


Section 4. That this resolution be in 
force and effect from and after its rati- 
fication. 


Customs Court Reduces 
Duty on Toothbrushes 


New York, Jan. 16.—Sustaining a 
claim of S. H. Kress & Company, the 
United States Customs Court finds that 
certain toothbrushes with celluloid han- 
dles, but in chief value of bristles, were 
incorrectly taxed at 60 percent ad va- 
lorem, under paragraph 31, Act of 1922. 
The court fixes duty at 45 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1407. (Pro- 
ae 


In'@nother decisien, involving the clas- 
sification of a commodity known as charp 
ixon, the Customs Court overrules a pro- 

st of Herman A. Metz. The apprais- 
ing officers reported this merchandise 
to consist of a mixture of ferro silicon 
and carborundum, and duty was im- 
posed at 20 per cent ad valorem, under 
et 1459, Tariff Act of 1922. 

udge Young affirms this rate. (Pro- 
test 285702-G-6199-28.) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Ohio—20th ann. rept. of Tax Comm. for 
yr. ended Dec, 31, 1929. Submitted to 
Gov. by Geo. C. Braden, Quincey A. Davis 
and John S. Edwards, Comrs. Spring- 
field, 1930. 


Ariz.—10th Biennial Rept. of State Tax 
Comm. to Gov. for period ended Dec. 31, 
1930, by E. A. Hughes, Chairman, Phoe- 
nix, 1930, 

Oreg.—Biennial Rept. of State Treas. to 
86th Legislative Assembly for period Oct. 
1, 1928, to Sept, 30, 1930, by Thos. B, Kay, 
State Treasr. Salem, 1930, 

Calif.—2d Biennial Message of Gov. C. C, 
Young to Legislature Jan. 5, 1931. Sacra- 
mento, 1931. 

Mich.—Rept. of Bldg. and Loan Assns. for 
f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930, to Gov. by John 
S. Haggerty, Secy. of State. Lansing, 
1930, 


United Spanish War Veterans’ 27th 
Ann, Encampment held at Pontiac, Mich.,, 
Je. 5. 6 and 7, 1930. Submitted to Goy, 
by Geo. F. Ames, Dept. Commander. 
Lansing, 1930. : 

Id Dept. of Finance, 26th Ann. Rept. 
om Bur. of Banking and Ann. repts. of 
Bur. of Liquidation and Fur. of Blue 
ys. period ended Dec. 31, 1930. Sub- 

\ 

y 


ed to Gov. by E. W. Porter; Comr. 


inance. Boise, 1931. - 


Statements Onty Are Presenren Hergin. Berne 
WitHovut CoMMENT BY THE UNiren Sratgs DAILY 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Is Exempted from Estate Tax 


Facts in Case Held to Be Inconsistent With Presumption 


Under 1921 Revenue Act 


That Transfer Was Made 


In Contemplation of Death 


Gifts made by a decedent to his chil- 
dren less than two years before his death 
were not subject to the Federal estate 
tax, the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia held in this case. 

Under the 1921 Revenue Act there was 

y presumption that such gifts were made 
n contemplation of death and hence 
axable. In this case, however, the opin- 
‘on ruled, the facts were inconsistent with 
she presumption which must therefore 
give way. 


JoHN A. LOETSCHER ET AL., EXECUTORS, 
Vv. 

Davin BURNET, 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Court of Appeals of the District of 

Columbia. 
No. 5011. 

F. W. McReyno ps for appellants; SEw- 
ALL Kry,.C. M. CHAREST and W. 
THOMPSON for appellee. — 

Before MarTIN, Chief Justice, and Ross 
and VAN ORSDEL, Associate Justices. 
Opinion of the Court. 

Jan, 6, 1931 


Ross, Associate Justice.—Appeal from 
a decision of the Board of Tax Appeals 
sustaining a decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, who had as- 
sessed a deficiency tax upon gifts of 
stock dividends made by Christian Loet- 
scher to each of his eight children. 


The question for determination is 
whether the record as a whole, due re- 
gard being given to the statutory pre- 
sumption, substantially supports the con- 
clusion of the Board that these gifts 
were made “in contemplation of death.” 


Appellants’ Evidence 
Reviewed in Opinion 

The Government introduced no evi- 
dence before the Board. The evidence for 
the appellants was substantially as fol- 
lows: In 1876 Mr. Loetscher founded the 
Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Dubuque, Iowa. The business 
prospered. Of the eight living children 
of the Loetschers, four of the five sons 
entered the employ of the company as 
soon as they were out of school, and con- 
tinued therewith. : The remaining son, a 
minister, is a professor at Princeton Uni- 
versity. The husbands of two of the 
daughters are also connected with the 
company; the third is a professor at 
McAllister College. At the time of the 
gifts there were 24 grandchildren, rang- 
ing from 22 down to 9 years. Mr. Loet- 
scher, his sons, and sons-in-law received 
small salaries. 


It was the policy of the company to de- j 


clare small dividends on invested capital 
and to allow accumulations of surplus 
earnings. From time to time these sur- 
plus earnings were capitalized by the 
company, and stock issued therefor. On 
each of these occasions Mr. Loetscher 
made gifts to his children of a portion 
of the stock received by him as a stock 
dividend. In addition, he gave to each 
child. $3,000 worth of stock in the com- 
pany as he or she arrived at the age of 
21 years. Stock dividend gifts to each 
child were as follows: 

Jan. 4, 1911, $4,000; Jan. 17, 1914, 
$1,000; Jan. 26, 1915, $1,000; Apr. 15, 
1916, $15,000; February, 1921, $25,000. 

It is the last gift which is involved in 
this appeal, 


Stock Transfers Intended 


As Christmas Gifts 


In the latter part of 1920 Mr. Loet- 
scher instructed his son, John, who was 
secretary of the company, to arrange 
with the company’s attorneys to have the 
capital stock increased. On Dec. 1, 1920, 
he handed his son a memorandum direct- 
ing him to issue $25,000 worth of stock 
to each child as soon as the capital stock 
had been increased and a stock dividend 
declared. It was the purpose of Mr. 
Loetscher to have these gifts ready for 
Christmas, “but on account of the red 
tape incident to getting the new stock 
issued, it was Feb. 19 (1921), before the 
certificates: could be issued.” 


Mr. Loetscher died of Bright’s disease 
on May 10, 1922, at the age of 71 years. 


‘His gross estate, exclusive of the eight 


gifts, amounted to more than $500,000. 
The gifts, therefore, amounted to about 
30 per cent of his available assets. At 
the time he made the gifts, according to 
the testimony of the physicians who at- 
tended him, “he had some slight harden- 
ing of the arteries, not excessive,” which 
“did not have anything to do with the 
cause of his death.” 

He also had an enlarged spleen, and as 
to that the doctor testified, “I don’t think 
it had anything to do with his death.” 
The doctor further testified that his 
heart’s action “may have been weak, but 
not marked.” The doctor further testi- 
fied: “Speaking of 1921 as a whole, his 
general physical condition was very good 
and his mental condition first class. He 
did not, at any time, give any sign or 
indication, during that time, that he 
thought there was anything serious the 
matter with him, anything that would 
likely result in death at any time in the 
near future,” 


Presumption in Revenue 
Act Is Referred To 


The record of calls made from Feb. 
21, 1920, to Nov, 24, 1920, discloses that 
but one test of the urine was made dur- 
ing that time, namely, on Aug. 16, 1920. 
The doctor testified: “I would surmise 
that, had the urine examination of Aug. 
16, 1920, shown any serious symptoms, I 
would have had further urinal exami- 
nations about that time.” 


This record and the testimony of the 
doctors indicates very clearly that it was 
not until September, 1921, that Bright's 
disease developed. There is not a line of 
testimony to the effect that Mr. Loetscher 
at any time prior to 1922 considered his 
condition serious or that death was im- 
minent. The testimony, on the contrary, 
is to the effect that he was always cheer- 
ful and optimistic, and planning for the 
future. 

The Board, after briefly discussing the 
evidence, observed: “Without discussing 
in further detail the evidence with re- 
spect to his physical condition, it might 
be observed that it leads to the conclu- 
sion that the decedent had reason to be- 
lieve that death was to be expected in the 
near future, although there is nothing 
which would indicate that at any time he 


expected it from day to day.” (Italics 
ours.) 


Sec. 402(c) of the Revenue Act of 1921 
(42 Stat, 227, 278) provides that a trans- 
ter of a material part of the property of 
a decedent in the nature of a final dispo- 
sition or distribution thereof, made by 
the decedent within two years prior to 
his death without consideration, shall, 
unless shown to the contrary, be deemed 


C.| death. On\the contrary, the evidence is 


‘that all properties in the same class be 


to have been made in contemplation of 
death. 

This provision has been interpreted to 
mean that the thought of deatrk must be 
the actuating motive, without which the 
gift would not have been made, and that 
gifts inter vivos are not taxable under 
this statute unless it can be said under 
the facts in each case that they are 
testamentary in purpose. Flannery v. 
Willcuts, 25 F. (2d) 951; Off v. United 
States, 35 F. (2d) 222; Meyer v. United 
States, 60 C. Cls. 474; Howard v. United 
States, 65 C. Cls. 332; Safford v. United 
States, 66 C. Cls. 242. 


Gifts Found Not to Be 


In Contemplation of Death 

In our view there is no substantial 
evidence in this case that the gifts in- 
volved were made in contemplation of 


to the opposite effect. Over a period of 
10 years gifts of a similar character had 
been made. Four of the donees were em- 
ployes of the company, and the husbands 
of two of the others also were employes. 
As such employes they received small 
salaries, and these gifts represented 
earnings of the company. 

In the circumstances, it was natural 
and reasonable that Mr. Loetscher from 
time to time should distribute part of the 
earnings of his company among those who 
had helped him develop the company and 
make earnings possible. The facts are 
inconsistent with the presumption that 
the gifts in question were made in con- 
templation of death. Therefore, that 
presumption must give way. Flannery 
v. Willcuts, 25 F. (2d) 951. 

Appellants further contend that they 
are entitled to an allowance of $2,500 for 
attorneys fees incurred in the proceeding 
before the Board of Tax Appeals. No 
testimony was offered before the Board 
as to the value of such services. For that 
reason the claim was not allowed. In 
the absence of evidence as to the value of 
the services, we cannot say that the 
Board erred. 

The decision is reversed and the cause 
remanded for further proceedings not in- 
consistent with this opinion. Reversed. 


Kansas to Revise System 
Of Taxing Oil Property 


State of Kansas: 

Topeka, Jan. 16. 
_The Kansas State Tax Commission 
will establish a uniform method of tax- 
ing oil and gas properties, according to 
an oral announcement by Commis- 
sioner Elward. All county clerks and 
assessors in counties having oil or gas 
fields will be called for a conference 
with the Tax Commission sometime be- 

fore Mar. 1, the date of assessment. 
Tax Commissioner Elward stated that 
the present system causes much confu- 
sion and often results in court action 
because of apparent discrimination be- 
tween rival oil or gas fields in adjoin- 
ing counties. The State law provides 


assessed at a uniform and equal rate, he 
explained, but each county assessor uses 
his own method, and no two counties 
assess oil and gas properties in the same 





manner or arrive at the same valuation 
for similar properties. 

Another problem confronting the as- 
sessing Officials this year, according to 
the Commissioner, is that of greatly re- 
duced values of the so-called stripper 
wells, at present without market out- 
lets. 


Fort Pembina, N. D., Named 
As New Airport of Entry 


Municipal airports at Pembina and 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., will be abolished 
as airports of entry of the Customs 
Service, effective Feb. 2, and on the 
same date the Fort Pembina airport, at 
Pembina, will become airport of entry, 
the Commissioner of Customs, F. X. A. 
Eble, announced in Treasury decisions 
made public Jan. 16. 


Rebate in Federal |Gift Two Years Before Death |All Liquor Traffic 


Declared Subject 
To Federal Tax 


Double Jeopardy of Illicit 
Dealers, Convicted Under 
Prohibition Law, Denied 
In Supreme Court Brief 


The collection of liquor taxes from 
persons illegally dealing in liquor should 
not be inhibited because of the enforce- 
ment of any criminal liability arising 
from such dealings, it is contended on 
behalf of the Government in a brief 
which, according to a statement made at 
the Department of Justice Jan. 15, has 
just been filed in the case of United 
States v. Anthony LaFranca in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

This case is before the Supreme Court 
for review of the decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit reversing a judgment ren- 
dered against Mr. LaF ranca for the full 
amount of taxes and penalties, accord- 
ing to the Department’s statement, and 
involves the question of whether or not 
a suit to recover taxes from Mr. La- 
Franca, who had been_ convicted and 
fined under the National Prohibition Act, 
places the defendant in double jeopardy. 
The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

Review of Decision Asked 


A petition was filed on behalf of the 
United States Government in the Su- 
preme Court in April, last, which peti- 
tion was granted on May 5, to review 
a decision of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
in the case of United States v. An- 
thony LaFranca. The question involved 
in this case is whether in a suit at law, 
to recover from LaFranca certain spe- 
cial taxes assessed on the business of 
dealing in liquor by LaFranca, who had 
been convicted and fined under the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act for unlawfully 
selling liquor, these special taxes aggre- 
gating more than $2,000, are collectible or 
whether such suit at law is barred by 


section 5 of the so-called Willis-Camp-. 


bell Act. Also, whether such suit places 
LaFranca in double jeopardy in viola- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. 

In a suit filed in the United States 
District Court to recover the special 
taxes, an effort was made by LaFranca 
to have the case dismissed on the ground 
that it was barred by the provisions of 
the Willis-Campbell Act. A judgment 
was rendered against LaFranca for the 
full amount of the taxes and penalties, 
but upon appeal this judgment was re- 
versed by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit upon the ground 
that the suit ‘was barred, and it is to 
review this decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals that the case comes before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Double Jeopardy Denied 

In a brief filed in this case by the De- 
partment of Justice the contention is 
made that the intent of Congress “that 
the liquor taxes imposed by the internal 
revenue laws should be collected from 
persons illegally, as well.as those legally, 
dealing in liquor, and that the collection 
of taxes on illegal dealings in liquor 
should not be inhibited because of the 
enforcement of any criminal liability 
arising. from those dealings, is clearly 
evidenced by provisions in section 35 of 
the National Prohibition Act, by section 
5 of the Willis-Campbell Act, by the re- 
port of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
dealing with the section of the bill which 
became section 35 of the National Pro- 
hibition Act, by the report of the House 
Judiciary Committee on the bill which 
became the wWillis-Campbell Act, and by 
decisions of this court.” 

Touching the question of double 
jeopardy, the brief of the Department 
states that “the only ‘offense’ involved in 
the instant suit is that of unlawfully en- 
gaging in business as a retail liquor 
dealer. The Government contends, first, 
that this was not the offense of which 
the respondent was convicted.” Further, 
the brief states that the judgment of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals should be re- 
versed and that of the’ District Court 
should be affirmed. 


Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Estate of Charles Taylor 

Estate of Charles Taylor, Alice Grubb, 
administratrix, Ventura, Calif. An over- 
assessment of estate tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined in the amount of 
$20,349.74. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton, N. J. An overassessment of 
income tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1926, $26,827.32. 

The overassessment is caused by the; 
allowance of an additional deduction for 
ordinary and necessary business expenses 
incurred during the taxable year since 
after a field investigation and confer- 
ences held in the Bureau it is deter- 
mined that such deduction accrued dur- 
ing the year 1926 and was erroneously 
claimed in the tax return for the year 
1927. Adjustment is made accotdingly 
and as a result thereof a deficiency in 
tax for the year 1927 has been deter- 
mined against the taxpayer. Section 
234 (a) (1), Revenue Act of 1926; ar- 
ticles 101, 112 and 561, Regulations 69; 
Appeal of Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, 
Ltd. 3 B. T. A. 355. 

Estate Of Joseph Rathbone 

Estate of Joseph Rathborne, Canal 
Commercial Trust Savings Bank et al., 
Executors, Harvey, La. An overassess- 
ment of income tax in favor of the tax- 
payer is determined as follows: 1918, 
$46,537.94. 

The amount of $45,205.44 of the over- | 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions of Tax Cases 





The Commissioner of Internal Revente 
acquiesces in the following decisions of 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Warren MacPherson, 34673, 19-651. 

William H. Schroll, 25776, 20-1027. 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Progress Paper Co., 39648, 20-234, 

Carel, Robinson, 24584, 19-751. 

James Sprunt, Benevolent Trust, 30966, 
85016, 20-19. ; 

James Laurence, Sprunt et al., trustees, 
80966, 35016, 20-19. 


assessment is caused by the elimination 
from the taxable income as reported in 
the return of a certain amount errone- 
ously included therein as a dividend re- 
ceived on the stock of a domestic cor- 
poration since, after a comprehensive re- 
view in the Bureau, it is determined that 
such amount is exempt from tax. Sec- 
tion 201(b), Revenue Act of 1918; arti- 
cle 1548, Regulations 45, as amended by 
T. D. 3206 (C, B. 5, 29). 


The balance of the overassessment jn 
the amount of $1,332.50 is due to %a 
decrease in the amount of certain in- 
terest which was overstated in a prior 
audit, and to the allowance of additional 
deductions for contributions, interest, 
and taxes which were understated in 
the tax return filed. Section 214(a) (2) 
(3) and (11), Revenue Act of 1918; ar- 
ticles 78, 121, 181 and 251, as amended 
by T. D. 3490 (C. B. II-1, 118), Regula- 
tions 45, 


Philip Welhausen 

Philip Welhausen, Yoakum, Tex. Over- 
assessments of income tax, penalty, and 
interest in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: 1927, $33,387.15; 
1928, $54,412.42, 

The overassessments represent the 
abatement of deficiencies in tax, together 


with an ad valorem penalty and interest, 
summarily assessed under the provisions 
of sections 282 (a), Revenue Act of 1926, 
and 274 (a), Revenue Act of 1928, since, 
after consideration of the additional data 
submitted, it is determined that the net 
incomes which formed the bases for the 
assessment of the deficiencies in tax were 
erroneous and that the taxpayer re- 
ceived no taxable income for the above 
years. Sections 213 (a), Revenue Act 
of 1926, and 22 (a), Revenue Act of 
1928; articles 31, Regulations 69 and 51, 
Regulations 74, 


Estate of A. J. Krank 


Estate of Alfred J. Krank, W. A. 
Krank, executor, St. Paul, Minn. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $21,808.32. 

Of the overassessment $21,397.34 is 
due to the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of section 301(b), Rev- 
enue Act of 1926, representing the 
amount of State inheritance taxes paid 
subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. Article 9(a), Reg- 
ulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $410.98 is caused by the 
allowance of additional deductions for 
expenses incurred subsequent to the 
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Estate tax—Transfers in contemplation of death—1921 act— : 
Evidence considered and held that transfers made by the decedent within two 

years prior to his.death were not made in contemplation of death and were not 

subject to the estate tax imposed by the Revenue Act of 1921.—Loetscher v. 


Burnet. 


(D. C. Ct. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 3497, Jan. 17, 1931. 


| Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals | 


Promulgated Jan. 16 


St. Louis Union Trust Company andj 


Bettie B. Brown, 
Estate of George 
Docket No. 12868. 

1. Where a bequest for “benevo- 
lent purposes” can, consistently with 
the will, be applied to other purposes 
than such religious, charitable, sci- 
entific, literary or educational pur- 
poses as are meant by section 403(a) 
(8) of the Revenue Act of 1921, there 
can be no deduction under this sec- 
tion. 

2, A bequest to charity upon cer- 
tain conditions held not deductible 
under section 403 (a) (3). 

8. Widow’s child’s share of hus- 
band’s estate under Missouri law was 
properly included in the gross estate 
under provisions of the act which are 
not unconsitutional, following Allen 
v. Henggeller, 32 Fed. (2) 69. 

4. Value of Missouri real estate 
may not be included in gross estate. 
Crooks v. Harrelson et al. , U.S 
(Nov. 24, 1980). 


Executors of the 
Warren Brown. 


, 


John Gerosa, Anthony Gerosa. Docket 


Nos. 27192, 27191. 

Stockholders who, at the time of 
dissolution of a corporation, re- 
ceived all of its net assets are liable 
as transferees for a deliquency de- 
termined against the corporation. 


Esther Rentie. Docket No. 33782. 


The respondent’s determination 
that all income from the 120 acres of 
land granted to petitioner by “allot- 
ment deed” is subject to income tax 
is approved. 

Dauphin Deposit Trust Company, Trus- 
tee of Estate of James McCormick, 
Deceased. Docket No. 41387. 

A trust is not taxable as an as- 
sociation where it was organized for 
the purpose of managing property 
pending advantageous disposition 
and distribution of the proceeds to 
the beneficiaries and where the busi- 
ness activities carried on were 
merely incidental to the main pur- 
pose of distribution. 


Trustees of Dodge Estates Seek 
Return of $7,500,000 Income Tax 


Nature of Suit Against Government Changed by Recent 
Payment of Entire Sum in Dispute 


Recovery of $7,500,000 paid to the 
Government as income tax by trustees 
of the estates of Horace E. and John F. 
Dodge, Detroit automobile manufactur- 
ers, has just been sought before the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals on 
the ground that the Government had 
erred in assessing the tax. 

On a deficiency assessment, dating 
back to 1925 when the Dodge estates 
were sold to Dillon, Reed &. Co. and as- 
sociates, the trustees of the estates 
within the past few days paid to the 
Department of the Treasury $11,000,000. 
This sale of the automotive property was 
for $146,000,000 in cash. They now seek 
to recover $7,500,000, having paid $3,- 
500,000 of the tax voluntarily, and the 
case before the Tax Board was insti- 
tuted to this end. 


Nature of Suit Is Changed 


From the liquidating dividend of the 
sale, it was explained, the estate of Hor- 
ace E, Dodge received $62,500,000, while 
the John F. Dodge estate received $4§,- 
500,000. Neither estate paid income tax 
on the amount in 1925, contending that 
the price was less than the cost basis. 

The case was brought against the trus- 
tees of the estates in 1927. With the re- 





cent payment of $11,000,000, it was said, 
the nature of the suit was changed from 
one for a prayer for redetermination of 
tax to a plea for a refund of $7,500,000 
with interest at 6 per cent from the date 
of payment. It was stated that with the 
payment of the $11,000,000, the two 
Dodge estates have turned into the Treas- 
ury more than $50,000,000 in income 
taxes since 1920. 


Valuation Is Disputed 


It was claimed by the Government that 
at the sale of the Dodge Estates Corpo- 
ration the estates should have paid a tax 
on net income resulting from the in- 
crease in the value of the Dodge stock 
held at the death of John F. Dodge on 
Jan. 14, 1920, and of Horace E. Dodge 
on Dec. 10, 1920, and its value when sold 
by the Corporation in 1925. 

Trustees, through counsel, however, 
argued that the value of the stock should 
have been rated from the time it’ was 
turned over to them by the executors of 
the wills in 1924 when by stipulation it 
was agreed that the value was $230 a 
share, or $115,000,000 for all of the stock 
of the corporation. The next year the 
company received $146,000,000 cash for 
all its assets. 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Addams, Jane. 2d 20 yrs. at Hull-house, 
Sept. 1909 to Sept. 1929. 418 p., illus. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1930. 30-31867 

Anson, Peter F. Fishing boats and fisher 
folk on east coast of Scotland, illus. 
294 p. Lond., Dent, 1930. 30-31696 

Auden, Wystan H. Poems. Lond., 
Faber & Faber, 1930. 30-31822 

Belling, John. The life-world; poems of 
science. 70 p. San Francisco, Margaret 
Mary Morgan co., 1930. 30-31820 

Best, Sidney E. East Yorkshire, study in 
agricultural geography. 188 p., illus. 
Lond., Longmans, 1930. 30-31697 

Carmichael, Robert D. Logic of discovery. 
280 p. Chicago, Open court, 1930, 

80-31734 
228 p. 


19 p. 


Case of India. 
1930, 
30-31728 
Eaton, Walter P. New England vista; illus. 
121 p. .Boston, Wilde, 1930. 30-31817 
Frederick, Justus G, Philosophy of produc- 
tion, symposium, ed. by ... 259 p. N. 
30-31863 


Durant, William J. 
Ww. Y., Simon & Schuster, 


Y., Business bourse, 1930. 


Fromentin, Eugene, . . . Dominique, by 
. . ed. by Caroline Stewart. (Oxford 
French series, by American scholars, gen. 
ef R. Weeks.) 281 p., plates. N. Y., 
xford univ. press, 1930. 30-31814 
Fuller, Arthur F, Friendship, priceless 
boon. 1930—5th ed. 118 p. Los Ange- 
les, A. F. Fuller, 1930. 30-31815 


Giles, Dorothy. Road through Czechoslo- 
vakia. 420 p. Phila., nn, 1930. 

30-31730 

Gosse, Philip. Hawkins; scourge of Spain. 

(Golden hind series, ed. by M. Waldman.) 
290 p., plates. N. Y., Harper, 1930. 

30-31729 

“Fisherman” under Southern 

274 p. N. Y., Harper, 1930. 

30-31694 

Epochs of German his- 


Grey, Romer. 
cross; illus. 


Haller, Johannes. 


filing or the tax return. Section 303(a) 
(1), Revenue Act of 1926; articles 31, 
35, and 40, Regulations 70. 


M. C. Driscoll 

M. C. Driscoll, Yoakum, Tex. Over- 
assessments of income tax, penalty, and 
interest in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: 1927, $34,663.74; 
1928, $54,412.42. 

The overassessments represent the 
abatement of deficiencies in tax, to- 
gether with ad valorem penalties and 
interest, summarily assessed under the 
provisions of sections 282(a), Revenue 
Act of 1926, and 274(a), Revenue Act 
of 1928, since after consideration of the 
additional data submitted it is deter- 
mined that the net incomes which formed 
the bases for the assessment of the 
deficiencies in tax were erroneous and 
that the taxpayer received no taxable in- 
come for e above years. Sections 
218(a), Revenue Act of 1926, and 22(a), 
Revenue Act of 1928; articles 31, Reguwla- 
tions 69, and 51, Regulations 74. 

Estate Louise D. Brush 

Estate of Louise D. Brush, Matthew 
C. Brush et al., administrators, New 
York. An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
in the amount of $112,705.79. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section 301 (b), Revenue 
Act of 1926, representing the amount 
of State inheritance taxes paid subse- 
quent to the filing of the Federal estate 
tax return. Article 9 (a), Regula- 
tions 70. 








tory. 247 p. Lond., Routledge, 1930. 
30-31731 
. Railway traffic and 
Lafayette inst., 1930. 
30-31868 
Haskell, George D, Questions and prob- 
lems in economics to accompany Fair- 
child, Furniss, and Buck, Elementary eco- 
nomics, vol. i and ii, rev. ed., by ... and 
R. Emmett Taylor. 99 -p. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1930. 30-31866 


Hoffding, Harald. Jean Jacques Rousseau 
and his philosophy, by ... tr. from 2d 
Danish ed/ by Wm. Richards and Leo E. 
Saidla. 165 p. New Haven, Yale univ. 
press. 1930. 30-31736 

Hollis, Christopher. Monstrous regiment. 
250 p. N. Y., Minton, Balch, 1930. 

30-31727 

Laux, John J. Church history, complete 
history of Catholic church to present day, 
illus. 620 p. N. Y., Benziger, 1930. 

30-31737 

Lee, Clarence E. Profitable poultry man- 
agement. 112 p., illus. [Fourth ed., rev.] 
Cayuga, N. Y., Beacon milling co., 1930. 

30-31693 

-.+ Sales and sales man- 
agement. 48 p. Phila., Lafayette inst., 
1930. 30-31869 

Manley, William F. 2d book of Bible dramas. 
206 p. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell, 1930. 

30-31816 

Marsh, Charles F. Trade unionism in elec- 
tric light and power industry. (Univ. of 
Tll. studies in social sciences. vol. xvi, 
no. 2. Je., 1928.) 204 p. Urbana, Univ. 
of Ill., 1930. 3830-27623 

Melton, Mrs. Edith Meehan. Mother’s ro- 
sary. 36 p., illus. Columbia, S. C., State 
co., 1930. 30-31864 

Miller, Carl G. Argumentation and debate; 
application of principles to problems of 
daily life. 263 p. N. Y., Seribner, 1930. 

30-31739 

(Poems. ) 

N. Y., L. N. Green-Leach, 1930. 

30-31818 

Newman, Edward M.... Seeing Spain and 
Morocco. (Newman traveltalks.) 383 p. 
N, Y., Funk & Wagnalls, 19380. 30-31725 

Nitchie, Edward B. Lip-reading principles 
and practice, by ... 1930 rev. by Eliza- 
beth H. Nitchie and Gertrude Torrey. 
372 p. N. Y., Stokes, 1930, 30-31870 

Noyes, Alfred. Last voyage. (His Torch- 
bearers, iii.) 183 p, N. Y., Stokes, 1930. 

30-31821 

Port of N. Y. authority. .. . Port informa- 
tion bull. v. 1. N. Y., 1980. 30-27530 

Rockwell, Frederick F. . . . Roses; 
(His Home garden handbooks.) 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 1980. 30-31695 

Timoney, Alice. . . . Wilderness road; com- 
edy-drama, by . .. and Anne Collins, 
(Morningside plays of Columbia univ.) 
191 p., plates. N. Y., French, 1930. 

30-31743 

Titus, Murray T. ... Indian Islam; reli- 

+ gious history. (The religious quest of 
India,) 290 p. Lond., Oxford univ. press, 
1980. 30-31738 

Viadimirtsov, Boris IA. Life of Chingis- 
Khan, by ... Trans. from Russian by 
Prince D. S. Mirsky. 172 p. Lond., Rout- 
ledge, 1930, 30-31732 

Weddendorf, Lucile B. Conquest, and other 
poems. 107 p, Los Angeles, Wetzel pub. 
co., 1930. 30-31740 

Welch, Sister Mary B. Antonio Perez; 
study of Obras y relaciones. (Abstract of 
thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ, of Ill.) 11 p. Ur- 
bana, IIl., 1930. 80-31733 

Willis, Bailey. Living Africa; geologist’s 
wanderings through rift valleys; illus. 
820 p, N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1930. 

8380-31726 

Wilson, George L. . . . Railway traffic and 
rates, 64 p. Phila., La Fayette inst., 
1930. 30-31865 


Haney, Lewis H. .. 
rates. 48 p. Phila., 


MacElwee, Roy 8. 


Moore, Edna A. Along the trail, 
52 p. 


illus. 
88 p. 
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ae PACE 
P hotostat Copies 7 % 
Are Held Free of | 

Duty as ‘Printing’ 


Commissioner of Customs . 
Rules on Photographic 
Reproduction of Early 
History in Manuscript 


Photostat reproductions of manuscript 
bound in book form, chiefly of a lan- 
guage other than English, may be im- 
ported free of duty under the terms of 
the Tariff Act as “printed” material, 
the Commissioner of Customs, F. X. 
A. Eble, ruled in an opinion made ‘pub- 
lic Jan. 16. The ruling was contained 
in a letter to the Collector of Customs 
at Rochester, N. Y., who raised the ques- 
tion as to whether photographic produc- 
tions were actually considered “printed.” 
The decision follows in full text: 

Sir: The Bureau refers to your letter 
of Oct. 27, 1930, relative to the classi- 
fication of a photostat reproduction of 
an early history in manuscript, bound in 
book form, chiefly in a language other 
than English and of foreign authorship. . 
_ You express the opinion that this book 
is dutiable at the appropriate rate under 
paragraph 1410 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, rather than free of duty under 
paragraph 1630 as books and pamphlets 
printed in languages other than English. 
There appears to be no question that 
the article is a book, but your opinion 
is based on a doubt as to whether the 
word “printed” as used in paragraph 
1630 embraces photographic produc-* 
tions or is restricted to printing with ink 
from raised characters by means of pres- 
sure. The appraiser of merchandise at 
New York, to whom the question was 
referred for report, states that from 
your description the merchandise ap- 
pears to be a book wholly in a language 
other than English, printed by a photo- 
graphic process, and that, in the opinion 
of his office, the merchandise is entitled 
to free entry under paragraph 1630. 

You quote a definition of printing in 


Winston’s Encyclopedia from which it__. 


appears that the term is broad enough 


to apply to the production of photo- 


grapks from negatives where neither 
ink nor presssure is used, and that it * 
also includes the methosd known as en- 
graving and lithographing. The En- 
cyclopedia further states, however, that 
the method of printing by transferring 
ink from raised characters is so much 
the most important that it gives its re- 
stricted meaning to the term “printing” 
unless otherwise qualified. Webster’s 
New International Dictionary gives as 
one of the meanings of the word print, 
“To take a copy, a positive picture, 
etc., from a negative, a drawing or 
transparent paper, or the like, upon a 
prepared surface.” 8 


While it has been held in T. D. 38505 
that photographic printing machines are 
not printing presses and the term 
“printed matter” has been limited to 
paper or similar substances commonly 
used to receive the impression of let- 
ters, characters or figures by type and 
ink (132 U. S. 655), the term “printed” -- 
as used in paragraph 1630 has not been'’” 
so limited. It is conceded that the term © 
“printing machine” is. broader than the 
term “printing press.” Itis evident that 
Congress used the term “printed” in the 
broad sense in paragraph 1629 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 which provides for 
books, maps, music, engravings, photo- 
graphs, etchings, lithographic prints and 
charts, which have been printed more 
than 20 years at the time of importa- 
tion. 


The Bureau, accordingly, concurs in 
the opinion of the Apprasier of Mer- 
chandise at New York that the book is 
properly entitled to free entry under 
paragraph 1630 of the Tariff Act. You 
will please be governed accordingly. 


Members of New Tax 
Commission in Illinois 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Jan. 16. 
The members of the new Tax Commis- 
sion appointed by Governor Emmerson 
are as follows: Omer N. Custer, .chair- 
man; David Kinley, Charles Krutckoff, 
Charles Ringer, and A. D. Rodenberg. 
They succeed William H. Malone, Charles 
R. Francis, J. T. Telford and A. T. 

Spivey. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents descrioed under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclue 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Index to Monthly Catalogue U. S. Publie 
Documents—Nos. 415-426, July, 1929-Je., 
1930. Apply at Supt. of Documents. 

Radio Service Bull.—Dec. 31, 1930, No. 165, 
Radio Div., U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Subscription price, 25 cents a year. 

(15-26255) 

Commercial Standards Monthly—Vol. 7, No. 
7, Jan., 1931. Bur. of Standards, U. S, 
Dept. of Commerce. Subscription price, 
$1.00 a year. 

Public Roads—-Index to Vol. 9, Mar. 1928- 
Feb. 1929. Bur. of Public Roads, U. 8S, 
Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

(Abr. 18-322) 

Statistical Classification of Imports into U. 
S., Rates of Duty and Regulations Gove 
erning Preparation of Monthly and Quare 
terly Statements of Imports, Effective Jan. 
1, 1981—Schedule A, Bur. of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, 45 cents. (24-26070) 

Re-Forming Natural Gas—Tech. Paper 483, 
Bur. of Mines, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Price, 10 cents. 31-26283 

Proceedings of Natl. Conf. on Uniform 
Aeronautic Regulatory Laws, Dec. 16 
and 17, 1930. Aeronautics Branch, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce. Free. 31-26278 

Market Research Agencies—D. C. S. No, 


6, Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Come: « 


merce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Prices’ ’ 
25 cents. 27-27613 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries—Fisheries Doe, : 
No. 1092, Bur, of Fisheries, U. S, Dept, 
of Commerce. Price, 65 cents. F31-1 
Farmers’ Experiences and Opinions 
Factors Influencing Their Cotton-Marke 
ing Methods—Circ. No. 144, Jan., 1981, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents, 


A31-7 > 


Present Practices in Vocational Industrial - 
Teacher-Training Institutions of Grante ~ 
ing Coll, Credit for Trade Experience, - 
for Teaching Experience in Trade Schools, . 
and for Supervisory and Administrative 
Experience in Vocational Educ.—Bull. No, 
152, Trade and Industrial Ser. No. 43, 
Fedl. Bd. for Vocational Educ. Price, 10 
cents. E31-5 

Fedl. Airways System—Aeronautics Bull, 
No. 24, Dec. 1, 1980, Aeronautics Branch, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Free. 

Notes on me Acalyptrate Flies in U. S, 
Natl. Museum—No, 2858, Proceedings of 
U. S. Natl. Museum, Vol. 78. Free. 





‘Of Fairbanks as 
- - Port Is Depicted 


Projection Map Reveals That 
Alaskan City Is Strategic- 

_ - ally Situated to Dominate 
_ Pacific 


A great circle projection of the North- 
ern Wupdiphate, with Fairbanks, Alaska, 
as ‘the geographic center of Asia, Eu- 
rope and America, discloses that Alaska 
. dominates the Pacific, can be used eco- 
nomically as a coaling station for trans- 
ports, and will possibly become a cen- 
ter for an aviation squadron, according 
to Ernest Walker Sawyer, a member 
of the commission studying the proposed 

Pacific Yukon Highway route. ; 

The map was drawn in connection with 

the investigation made by the commis- 
sion for its study of the location of 
the highway with Fairbanks as the ter- 
minus. Mr. Sawyer, in a statement ex- 
plaining the significance of the map, 
calls attention to the new perspective 
of the: Pacific which the ordinary Merca- 
tor’s projection does not allow. 

’Tokyo, London, and New York are 
revealed to be about the same distance 
from Fairbanks. The same is true of 
Canton, Rome, and St. Thomas. An 
American transport en route to Manila 
from San Francisco goes via Honolulu, 
a distance of 7,700 miles. Yet the route) 
if made via Fairbanks would be 7,300 

- miles, a saving of 400 miles. { 

Future air routes to Europe and Asia, | 
in the opfhion of Commissioner Sawyer, | 
will be based on maps drawn by the} 
great circle projection.. The full text) 
of the statement issued by Mr. Sawyer 
follows: | 

A map showing how the world looks | 
from the standpoint of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, has been published by the Com- 
missioners recently appointed by the! 
President to study the feasibility of the | 
roposed route from Seattle to Fair-| 

nks, Alaska. It shows a general loca- | 
tion of this proposed arterial highway | 
which will connect Alaska with the rest | 
of the United States and in doing so will | 
open up over one-third of the province of | 
British Columbia and will pass for) 
hundreds of miles through the territory 
of the Yukon. 

This .map is considerably different | 
from the ordinary Mercator’s prejection. | 
It is a great circle projection, having 
Fairbanks as the center. The distances 
from Fairbanks to any point en the map 
are correct to scale and are measured 
along the great circles. Wherever there 
is a small circle such as at Tokyo, Paris, 
or Los Angeles, the distance is accurate. 
The intersections of the parallels of lati- 
tude and longitude are also accurate and 
those small circles and _ intersections 
were used as control points to draw the 
coast line. | 

The directions are the leaving direc- 

tions as taken along great circle from 
Fairbanks to the control point. It is re- 
markable how little distortion occurs in| 
the map as compared to the Mercator’s 
projection. The Arctic section espe- 
cially has almost ne distortion. In fact 
it is only when you get 5,000 miles from 
Fairbanks that the distortion is at all 
apparent. A Mercator’s projection is 
not accurate either as to distance or di- 
rection.. This map, therefore, is con- 
sidered superior to a Mercator’s projec- 
tion. 


A 


a 
* 


Magnetic Regions 

You will find on the map the loca- 
tions of the. stations which the Inter- 
national Commission for the Polar Year 
1932-33 of the International Meteorologi- 

. eal Organization are locating to study 
the polar and magnetic regions in collab- 
oration with the Carnegie Institute. 

You will note how Tokyo, London, and ' 
New York are all about the same dis-| 
tance from Fairbanks. Also, Canton,| 
Rome, and St. Thomas. A straight line 
from Seattle to Tokyo goes through the 
Aleutians and sailing directions from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles to Tokyo 
pass only 750 miles south of Seward. 
It shows very well that Alaska is a long 
way from the Pole and it is mteresting 
to note Leningrad is straight north of 
Fairbanks and the Magnetic Pole is 50 
degrees east of Fairbanks. It brings 
out very well how Alaska dominates the 
Pacific and will have some influence in 
future navy and army studies of the 
Pacific, which will, perhaps, bring us an 
aviation squadron in Fairbanks and Se- 
ward and an improvement in aviation 
fields throughout Alaska. 

The Canadian air route to Aklavik is 
500 miles east of the line of the Pacific 
Yukon Highway. The Aklavik mail route 
has been flown once and the Pacific Yu- 
kon Highway air route has been flown 
five times by private planes, and sections 
of it have been flown many times by 
Government planes. 

Distances Shown 

This map will form the basis of future 
air rputes to Asia and Europe. 

Did you know that Fairbanks and Hon- 
olulu are approximately equidistant 
from Manila? The ordinary route of 
United States Army transports from San 
Francisco to Manila is through Hono- 
lulu, a distance of about 7,700 miles. 
They could be routed via Seward, in| 
which case the distance would be 7,300 
miles, a saving of 400 miles. Inciden- 
tally, they could fill their bunkers with 
coal hauled to the coast to the profit 
of the Alaska Railroad. It is shorter 
from Los Angeles to Manila via Seward 
than via Honolulu. 

A table is attached showing a few 
exact distances as calculated by experts 
of the General Land Office. Several hun- 
dred control points were accurately cal- 
eulated to produce this map. . 

One very important thing is that this 
map shows the north half of the world ex- 
actly as it looks to a citizen of Fair-; 
banks. Geography should be studied 
from the position of the observer, not 
from a distorted viewpoint as is given 
by Mercator’s projettion, which ordi- 
narily creates in a child’s imagination 
an utterly. preposterous idea that the 
world is like a cylinder. Every child! 
should be taught geography from a globe 
and he should be able to visualize what 
the world is like when viewed from 
Washington, Chicago, or Fairbanks. This 
map has been shown to hundreds of sci- 
entists and educators and universally 
they express surprise that London is 
north 22 degrees east of Fairbanks and 
only 4,220 miles from Fairbanks. 

Airplanes, ships, radio, and also the| 
air and water currents, disease, and ani- 
mal and bird migrations are along lines 
laid down as the base of this map. 

The primary purpose of the map is to 
draw attention to Alaska and its tre- 
mendous strategic position and value. 
Please note that Nome is west of Hono- 
lulu and Alaska covers a total of 57 de- 
grees of longitude as compared to con- 
tinental United States which has only 


|cording to the monthly 


| porarily. 


| London, England 


| Washington, D. 


| Manila, 


geographical importance, as revealed by approximately correct perspective of the Great Circle projection, of Fairbanks, Alaska, dominating the Pacific Ocean. 


Strategic Geographical Position of Fairbanks, Alaska, as Shown by Government Commission 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS 





Commission to Study Project for International Highway from Seattle, Wash., to Fairbanks, Alaska. 


A Great Circle projection map, with Fairbanks, Alaska, as the geographical center, has been prepared by Ernest Walker Sawyer, one of the commissioners appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to study the project for an international highway from Seattle, Wash., via Canada, to Fairbanks, Alaska. The proposed route of the Seattle-Fairbanks 
Highway is laid down on the map, just published by the Commission. The intention and significance of the map, it is stated by Commissioner Sawyer, is to emphasize the strategic 


The advantageous 


relation of Fairbanks to the great ports ofthe world is also to be noted; Tokio, London and New York are discovered to be equidistant from Fairbanks; the route from San 
Francisco to Manila is shown to be 400 miles shorter by way of Fairbanks than by way of Honolulu; Leningrad is reached by a route directly north from the Alaskan metropolis, 
Maps on the Great Circle projection will form the basis of future air routes to Europe and Asia, in the opinion of Commissioner Sawyer. 


Surplus of Workers Prevails 
In States of Southern Section 


Supply of Textile Labor Gen 
Operations at Low Level, 


erally Excessive With Other 
According to Review by 


Federal Employment Service 


Southern States generally had sur- 
pluses of labor during December, ac- 
review issued 
by the Employment Service of the De- 
partment of Labor. (Publication of the} 
section of the review dealing with States | 
of the New England, Middle Atlantic, | 
East North Central, and West North) 
Central districts was made in the issue) 
of Jan. 16.) The review proceeds as} 
follows: 

v 


East South Central District. 


(Including the States of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Mississippi.) 


v 


Kentucky 

Practically all coal mines worked on 
part-time schedules; however, four large} 
mines which have been closed for over 
two years have reopened on a 5-day- 
week schedule with full crews engaged. | 
Full-time schedules prevailed in the tex- 
tile mills, but a surplus of this class of 
labor existed. Decreased employment, 
part-time operations, and a surplus ‘of 
workers existed in the, lumber mills. 
Tobacco warehouses have absorbed some 
of the surplus labor. During the holi-| 
day season the department stores en-| 
gaged a number of extra workers tem- 
Workers were released from 
food and kindred products plants, stone, 
glass, and clay products plants, paper 
and printing establishments, furniture 
factories, the iron and steel industry, 
woodworking plants, and railroad shops. 
Unfavorable weather conditions caused | 
the release of a number of workers from 
State highway construction and various 
building projects. The railroad shops 
released a number of workers, but it is | 
expected that they will be recalled early | 

in January. 

v 

Mississippi 
Activities continued curtailed in many | 
industries throughout the State and un- 
ployment was still apparent in Decem- 
ber. The majority of the textile mills 
worked full time, but there. wa some 
decrease in employment and a surplus 
of this labor existed. There was a de- 
crease in employment, seme part-time 
schedules, and a surplus of labor re-| 
ported in the lumber mills. Workers! 
were released from the stone, glass, and 





42 degrees from Seattle, Wash., to Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

A table of distances in miles from} 
Fairbanks on great circle lines to sev- 
eral important cities follows: 

4,220 
4,430 | 
4,270 | 

.. 8,820 
... 8,510 | 
. 8,260 | 
3,270 

. 2,460) 
., 8,040 | 
ve. de as ; ..» 5,850} 
_ The map known as Alaska No, 7 is 22! 
inches by 28 inches on plain white paper | 
and can be obtained free of charge by | 
writing Chief Clerk, Department of the | 
Interior, | 
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| continued irregular during December. 


clay products plants, the iron and steel 
industry, beverage plants, chemical 
plants, and several other miscellaneous 
industries. No large building projects 
were started during December and some 
unemployment existed among these 
craftsmen. Some of the surplus of un- 
skilled labor was absorbed on highway 
construction to cost $651,000 and which 
furnished employment to 275 men. 
v 


Tennessee 


Industrial activity and employment 
A 
number of plants operated on restricted 
schedules and there was some reduction 
in forces. A general surplus of labor 


was apparent throughout the State. The 


\forces engaged in the coal mines were 


held at a fairly steady level; however, 
practically all worked on _ part-time 
schedules and a surplus of miners was 
evident. Several lumber mills operated 
part time and a decrease in employment 


and an oversupply of these workers was | 


reported. A decrease in employment, 
a number of part-time schedules, and a 


surplus of labor was apparent in the| 


textile mills. Employment reductions 
also. occurred in the furniture factories, 
food and kindred products plants, and 
iron and steel industry, stone, glass, and 
clay products plants, metal and metal- 
products plants, beverage plants, chemi- 
cal plants, and several other miscellane- 
ous industries. 
has helped materially in employing build- 
ing-trades men in the principal cities of 
the State. 


v 
Alabama 


Curtailed operations 
many industries and fore 
in a few of the larger 


continued 


plants. There 


was no marked increase nor decrease in| 


in a few of the larger plants. There was 
no marked increase or decrease in em- 


ployment in the coal mines, but the ma-| 


jority worked on part-time schedules 
and a surplus of miners existed. There 
was a decrease in employment in the 
textile mills, many of which reported 
part time and a surplus of these work- 
ers was apparent. Part-time schedules, 
an employment reduction, and a surplus 
of labor prevailed in the lumber mills. 
The iron and steel industry, metal and 
metal-products plants, stone, glass, and 
clay products plants, chemical plants, 
beverage plants, paper an printing es- 
tablishments, railroad supp plants, and 
furniture factories curtailed their forces. 
Building, municipal improvements, and 
highway construction gave employment 
to a number of men during December, 


v 
South Atlantie District 


(Including the District of Columbia, and 
the States of Delaware, Maryland, West Vir. 


ginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 


lina, Georgia, and Florida.) 
(No general summary issued.) 


v 
Delaware 


The surplus of labor reported included 
unskilled workers and those usually em- 


Government construction | 


ployed in the building industry, railroad 
car shops, shipyards, and machine plants. 
The unemployment situation has been 
' materially relieved following the, organi- 
| zation of the mayor’s emergency unem-~- 
| ployment relief committee, which fur- 
|nished employment to several hundred 
|laborers three days a week on various 
| municipal outdoor projects. Practically 
|all of the local plants were in operation, 
but several curtailed production sched- 
ules and reduced their forces. Several 
units of the leather industry reported a 
fair rate of activity, with brighter pros- 
pects for the near future. Full-time op- 
erations obtained in a railroad repair 
|shop and in a dress-goods factory. The 
| machine shops worked below normal and 
| released a number of employes. The tex- 
tile industry maintained fairly satisfac- 
tory operations and forces. Building 
| progressed on the erection of a $472,000 
| school, a $150,000 hospital, a $200,000 
| yesidence, the construction of a pipe line 
|to cost $480,000, a $500,000 dam, and 
| other smaller projects. Building permits 
jrecently issued include dwellings, ga- 
rages, additions, and alterations calling 
for the expenditure of $198,165. There 
was little demand for farm labor. 


v 
Maryland 
| Manufacturing activity and employ- 
|ment throughout the State continued be- 
|low normal during December. While the 

major industries in most of the centers 
| were in operation, many curtailed their 
| production schedules and forces. A sur- 
| plus of labor prevailed in most communi- 
ty: Building experienced the usual sea- 
s@nal slackening and an oversupply of 
these craftsmen was apparent; however, 
State and municipal authorities are en- 
deavoring to increase the volume of con- 
| struction work and building with as little 
delay as possible. Very little demand 
| for farm help was reported. 
v 


District of Columbia 
There was considerable unemployment 
throughout December, which included 
| building-trades men, professional and 
clerical help, white and negro domestic 
workers, and unskilled laborers. A large 
number of men and women were provided 
with temporary employment in the va- 


s. 


in| rious department stores, a number of the} were in operation, 
es were reduced | hotels, and in the postal service during | worke 


the holiday period. The welfare organi- 
zations cooperating with civic committees 
and the public employment service were 
| busily engaged throughout the month in 
placing many of the unemployed in tem- 
porary work, While there was a large 
volume of both Federal and private 
| building under way, which offered em- 
| ployment to large numbers of skilled and 
|unskilled workers, it was not great 
enough to absorb the available supply of 
building mechanics. Bids will be asked 
for the ezection of five school structures 
lat a total cost of $780,000 in January, 
which will offer some additional employ- 
ment when work is actually started. 





v 
West Virginia 

Clarksburg—A fairly satisfactory 
level of industrial activity and employ- 
| ment was maintained throughout Decem- 
ber. Practically al! of the local plants 
operated, but a small surplus of labor 
was apparent. No new building projects 
| were started. The farm-labor situation 
| was somewhat below normal for this pe- 
riod of the year. 

Keyser.—Railroad train and shop men 
| predominated in the surplus of labor re- 
| ported, Except for a silk and woolen 
mill that worked about half time, most 
of the other manufacturing establish- 
ments operated on fairly satisfactory 
schedules. No new building projects 
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were started. There was some demand 
for farm help, with plenty of this class 
of labor available. 

Martinsburg.—Practically all plants 
were in operation during the past 30 
| days; however, the surplus of labor re- 
| ported embraced nearly all trades and 
agricultural help. There was very little 
building under way. 

Morgantown.—While a general sur- 
plus of labor was apparent, it was more 
noticeable among those usually em- 
ployed in the coal-mining industry. 
Practically all the local plants worked 
part time, including those manufacturing | 
tin plate and glass products, and a fac- 
tory making boys’ shirts, affecting about 
1,800 employes. Building under way: in-| 
cludes a theater, a university library, and 
'a demonstration high-school structure. 
Contemplated projects to start during 
the next 30 to 60 days include a post of- 
fice, an American Legion armory, and a 
store building, all of which should fur- 
nish employment to about 75 building- 
trades men, with an ample supply avail- 
able. Coal mining in this vicinity con- 
tinued on a greatly curtailed basis, af- 
|fecting many men. One mine closed for 
|some time may reopen in the near fu- 
ture, which will mean work for about 
150 miners. 

Parkersburg.—Industrial activity and} 
employment throughout December con- 
tinued’ below normal. Practically all of 
the plants operated on part-time sched- 
ules. A general surplus of labor was 
apparent, including agricultural help. 
Building included the erection of a post} 
office and a hospital. 

Wheeling.—A large surplus of labor 
was apparent throughout December, em- 
bracing practically all trades, with few 
opportunities for employment in any in- 
dustry. , The manufacturing establish- 
ments operated on curtailed schedules | 
and with reduced forces engaged in most 
instances. No building of any size was | 
reported. 











v 
Virginia « 

While considerable unemployment was 
apparent throughout the State during De- 
cember,: semiskilled and unskilled work- 
ers predominated; however, there were 
many skilled craftsmen idle. While the 
majority of the industrial establishments 
quite a number 

on greatly curtailed schedules, 
with teduced forces engaged in minor 
instances. A number of factories closed 
for inventory taking, which is usual at 
this period of the year. Seasonal influ- 
ences curtailed many outdoor activities, 
resulting in the release of workers from 
various projects. Building continued in 
fair volume in several of the larger cit- 
ies, but the work under way was. nat 
great enough to absorb all of the resident 
craftsmen, 


v 
South Carolina 

(No general summary issued.) 

Columbia.—The general level of in- 
dustrial employmnet registered little if 
any fluctuation in December compared 
with November. While most of the man- 
| ufacturing establishments operated, part- 
time production sehedules obtained in 
a number of plants. Four cotton-textile 
niills operated a night shift, which will 
|be continued for several weeks, Build- 
|ing progressed on the projects previously 
reported and the erection of several 
|residences is expected to start in the 
next 30 days, Sufficient labor available 
\for all requiremnts, 
| Spartanburg.—Practcially all of the 
| local. industries were in operation, ex- 
cept one cotton-textile mill that closed 
releasing about 225 employes. Ground 





|noticeable among building-trades 
and unskilled laborers. Committees were | 


ployment to about 50 men, The faim- 
labor supply and demand were about 
evenly balanced. 

Greenville-—Most of the local plants 
operated, with close to normal forces 
employed in most instances. The sur- 
plus of labor apparent embraced build- 
ing-trades men, clerical help, and cot- 
ton-mill workers, the latter resulting 
from the discontinuance of night shifts 
in the textile industry. Building was 
seasonally quiet. Considerable road pav- 
ing 1s expected to start early in the 
new year, 

Charleston.—While the surplus of 
labor was described as of a general 
character, it was not large. Practically 
all of the local establishments operated, 
with fairly satisfactory forces. employed 
in most instances. A feeling of optimism 
was apparent that more favorable indus- 
trial conditions would be apparent in 
the near future, No major building proj- 
ects were started. 


v 
North Carolina 


Curtailed schedules continued in many 
of the manufacturing establishments in 
this State throughout December. Sev- 
eral textile mills were closed in various 
localities and other establishments were 
also reported as temporarily inactive. 
Lumber mills worked below normal and 
a number of these plants were closed, af- 
fecting approximately 1,000 employes. 
A large surplus of labor prevailed 
throughout the month, embracing prac- 
tically all trades, but more particearly 


established in several cities for the pur- 
pose of alleviating the unemployement 
situation, and in some instances tem- 
porary work was provided for many 
men. There was very little demand for 
farm help and a surplus of this class 
of labor was also apparent. 
v 


Georgia 

A surplus of skilled and _ unskilled 
labor was apparent in practically all 
communities throughout December. Cur- 
tailed schedules prevailed in a number 
of the lumber and textile mills and the 
forces employed in most instances have 
been reduced. Other manufacturing es- 
tablishments operated, but part-time was 
reported in many plants. Building, high- 
way construction, and other outdoor 
work offered employment to quite a 
number of men. The farm-labor situa- 


| tion was described as fairly satisfactory. 


v 
Florida 


(No general summary issued.) 

Bartow.—As a result of unfavorable 
weather conditions affecting the agricul- 
tural situation, the closing of the cigar 
factories for inventory taking, and the 
curtailment of forces in fruit-box fac- 
tories, a surplus of these workers pre- 
vailed in December. The shipment of 
citrus fruits, which will start early in 
asneerye should absorb much of the sur- 
plus labor. Building included the erec- 
tion of a few private dwellings, 

Pensacola.—The surplus ot labor in- 
|cluded nearly all trades. The majority 
of the local plants were in operation, 
but restricted schedules obtained in sey- 
eral, and a wood -chemical 
mained closed. A large number of men 
were employed in the construction of 
|two bridges to cost $2,000,000 and 
|$150,000, respectively, and work was 
started on a third bridge to cost $600,- 
000. The supply of farm labor exceeded 
the demand. 

Summary of conditions in other 
sections of the country will be 





was broken for the erection of a new 
Federal building which will provide em- 


printed in full text in the issue of 
Jan. 19, 
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Found Necessary 
To Safe Aviation 


Producing Aerial Navigatjon 
Maps Is Activity of In- 
creasing Importance, Ad- 
miral Gherardhi States 


Charts of the upper air are ‘as neces- 
sary as those of the sea, Rear Admiral 
Walter R. Gherardi, the Hydrographer 
of the Navy, asserted in an address 
broadcast Jan. 16 describing work of 
the Hydrographic Office, Department of 
the Navy. 

Production of charts for aerial navi- 
gation, the Admiral declared, is “an ac- 
ivity of increasing importance” and it 
s likely that future aviators will be 
supplied with charts which indicate air 
currents of higher altitudes. 

“As was the case with nautical charts, 
when air commerce creates the demand 
it is safe to predict these upper air 
charts will become of such importance 
to the aviator in long flights that they 
will be issued to cover all parts of the 
globe,” the Hydrographer said. 

Areas Still Unsurveyed 


There still are “great areas” of @cean 
which are either unsurveyed or not suffi- 
ciently survey to meet ‘modern reavig 
ments of large, deep-draft vessels, h 
ever, and hydrographic survey expedi- 
tions have made large additions to 
knowledge of the globe, Admiral Ghe- 
rardi explained. 

Use of radio and aircraft facilitate 
the work of charting waters of the 
world, the Admiral pointed out, with 
the radio simplifying the problem. of 
fixing longitudes and aircraft supple- 
menting specially equipped survey ves- 
sels in ground work. 

Admiral Gherardi’s address, broadcast 
from Station WMAL, Washington, D. 
C., over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, follows in full text: 

Charts are the first requisite for nav- 
igation—whether it be the sea or the air. 
Ships without charts would be as much 
endangered as ships without rudders. 
This also, holds true for aircraft engaged 
in long coastal or transoceanic flights. 
Charts are a vital necessity in the navi- 
gational equipment of the ship and of 
the airplane. They are the other brains, 
the silent comrade, needed by the pilot, 
|may he be voyaging by air or by water, 
| They are his second vision, his direction 
finder, his guide and counselor. 

Founded In 1830 

It is the work of the Hydrographic 
Office of the United States Navy to col- 
lect, digest, and to issue timely informa- 
tion to the seamen and airmen so as 
to afford them the greatest possible navi- 
gational safety. To furnish them the 
benefits of new discoveries in science per- 
taining to land and sea has been the 
incentive of the Naval Hydrographic 
Office since its founding in 1830. 

The work of the Hydrographic Office 
involves taking into account scientific 
matters relating to the ocean and the 
air and their navigation. But before all 
else, charts must be accurate—reliable 
art 





of their user, 

Great changes have been rezorded 
since Lief Ericsson sailed southerly seas 
only, because there was less ice to check 
the progress or endanger the cael 
his galley, and Columbus knew he d 
come to a country unknown only by the 
strangeness of the birds that were his 
first welcoming hosts in a new land. 
Since then science with its charts for 
directions, distances, dangers, and depths 
has made travel by sea safe instead of 
haphazard. 

Cartography, or chart making, had its 
beginning in early days, when man first 
began to venture on the water. These 
early charts consisted of the merest de- 
tails and were confined to the shores 
bordering the Mediterranean Sea. We 
know that the maps of the Egyptians 
drawn on papyrus date from about. 1300 

C. The development of the chart 
may be traced through the ensuing cen- 
turies, changing with new discoveries 
and new methods of printing, engraving 
and lithography. 

Principles Still Used 


The maps of the astronomer Ptolemy, 
taken from the teachings of Marinus of 
Tyre, were in use for about 1,500 years, 
until the discoveries of Columbus dis- 
pelled the popular belief that the world 
was flat. During this period they crudely 
|served their purpose and the maritime 
world of those days. In the sixteenth 
century a Flemish mathematician gave 
|to the world the mercator chart, so 
called after his Latin name. The prin- 
ciples involved in this chart are those 
embodied in the charts mostly used by 
seamen to this day. 

As civilization progressed, the mari- 
ner’s travels took him further from those 
|known shores. He ventured fram, the 
Mediterranean Sea to the Aihtic, 
touched the north on the shores of the 
British Isles, groped eastward along the 
Red Sea, and finally reached the sou 
east by the Indian Ocean. After th 
adoption of the mariner’s compass and 
ithe discovery of America by Columbus, 
joverseas exploration received a great 
impetus. The search for gold, for new 
lands, for conquest or development were 
incentives for overseas explorations. 
These adventurers of the late middle, 
ages sailed a trackless ocean, and re- 
turned bringing strange tales and crude 
drawings of the seas and lands they 
found. It was that age of great imagi- 
nation which stirred and started discov- 
eries in. science of the sea. 

The evolution of the chart paralleled 
|new discoveries in science. 

Today, the more a country develops 
its industries the more it becomes de- 
pendent upon other nations of the world, 
and, hence the greater the development 
of its foreign trade. 


Station Is Established 


To safeguard this shipping maritime 
nations have been active in their hydro- 
graphic surveys during the past century, 
It is only in the latter part of the past 
century that nautical charts of the dif- 
| ferent nations have become more or less 
standardized. To further this stand- 
ardization, the International Hydro- 
|graphic Bureau at Monaco was estab- 
lished by the maritime nations, As a 
|result, the modern accurate chart o1 to- 
|day is of comparatively recent origin, 

In the United States the Naval Hydro. 
graphic Office is authorized by law to 
|issue charts to the vessels of the United 
{States Navy and merchant marine, and 
jis given the task of making original 
|surveys of the foreign waters and print- 
ing charts of the high seas and of for. 
leign waters. The task of oat the 
coasts of the United States an rri- 
torial waters is performed by the  ¥ 


[Continued on Page 12, 
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Public Utilities 


Law on Liability 
‘Of Motorists in 
- Maryland Sought 


State Commission Advises 
Act Compelling Suspen- 
sion of Licenses Under 
Certain Conditions 


State of Maryland: 
Annapolis, Jan. 16. 

The enactment of a statute requiring 
the suspension of licenses of motorist: 
who fail to establish proof of financia 
responsibility after conviction for ma 
_ jor traffic offenses or who do not sat 
isfy judgments rendered in motor ve 
hicle accident cases and furnish proo: 
of future financial responsibility, ha: 
been recommended in the report of th: 
Maryland Motorist Financial Responsi- 
bility Commissian authorized by the 192! 

_ Legislature. 

Pointing out that it had confined it: 
studies to existing laws on the subjec: 
and, available information, the Commis- 
si0# expressed opposition to the Massa- 
chusetts plan of compulsory insurance. 

Effect of Legislation 

* “Any law similar to or following the 
_ general principles of the compulsory in- 
surance law in Massachusetts,” the Com- 
mission reported, “is neither feasible, 
economically justifiable nor consistent 
with accident prevention. The psycho- 
— effect of compelling everyone to 
take out insurance, sometimes against 
their will, is the reverse of making them 
careful. The law in Massachusetts went 
into effect on Jan. 1, 1927, and since 
that date accidents in that State have 
materially increased.” 

The financial responsibility act was 
said to be “the desirable form of legis- 
lation in Maryland both as an accident 
prevention measure and as a means of 
remedying the problem of the loss sus- 
tained through personal injury and prop- 
erty damage accidents caused by motor 
vehicles, which is not recoverable be- 
cause of the financial irresponsibility of 
the negligent motorist.” 

} Points to Advantages 

This type of law “is more logical, more 
. kcceptable, more workable, and less op- 

ressive than any other law on the sub- 
ject, and, furthermore, has the great 
merit of only affecting motorists who 
have themselves demonstrated that they 
are careless or reckless,” the Commis- 
Bion declared. 

Members of the Commission were the 
State Insurance Commissioner, Harrison 
Rider; J. Vincent Jamison, State Motor 
Vehicle Department; W. Wallace Lana- 
—. representing county motorists; W. 

rank Roberts, representing Baltimore 
Do Gates Police Commissioner Charles 

. Gaither, representing nonmotorists; 
C. Harry Reeves Jr., representing the 
‘putomotive industry; Joseph F. Matthai, 
prenting the insurance business; W. 

“W. Cloud, Baltimore Safety Council, and 
oseph C. France, Governor’s represent- 


*ptive. 
5 State of Delaware: 
, Dover, Jan. 16. 


The report of the liability insurance 

mmission appointed by Governor C. 
Srasiass Buck consists of a proposed 

nancial responsibility bill. Under the 
provisions of the suggested measure 
motorists who are convicted of man- 
slaughter, assault and battery, or simple 
assault when caused by the operation of 
a motor vehicle, of operating a motor 
vehicle while under the influence, of in- 
toxicating liquor or drugs, of “hit and 
run” driving, or of reckless driving or 
who fail to satisfy any judgment in an 
automobile case would be required to 
furnish proof. of financial responsibility 
upon penalty “of having their licenses 

* suspended. ee 

Financial responsibility may be estab- 
lished through liability insurance poli- 
cies, bonds or cash collateral. The mini- 
mum limits are $5,000 for personal injury 
and death and $1,000 for property dam- 
age. 

In submitting the report to the legisla- 
ture Governor Buck said that “I have 
heard this proposed legislation spoken of 
as the best act of its kind in the United 
States.” 

Members of the Commission are Robert 
H. Richards, Frank V. duPont and Philip 
Burnett. 


Illinois Ruling Is Made 
On Insurance Investments 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Jan. 16. 

First mortgage bonds on real property 
which are guaranteed by the bond and 
mortgage company which issued the 
bopds are not a proper investment for 
atalilinois life insurance company unless 
the entire issue of bonds be purchased 

‘and held, Attorney General Oscar E. 

@Caristrom held in a recent opinion to 

~Director Leo. H. Lowe of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce. 

“It is admitted that the added guaran- 
tee of the bond and mortgage company 
will perhaps make the bonds more safe 
and secure,” Mr. Carlstrom said, “but it 
cannot be said that the addition of such 

‘g guarantee by that company will place 
the securities within the provisions of the 
life investment act, if, without the guar- 
antee, the securities cannot be within the 
provisions of the act. The addition of the 
guarantee by the bond and mortgage 
company adds not to the security behind 
the notes, but rather it gives the holder 
of the notes or bonds a cause of action 
~ my mortgage company in the event 
of the failure of his securities.” 


Insurance Superintendent 


_ Of Ohio Offers Resignation 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Jan. 16. 
The State Superintendent of Insur- 
~ ance, C. S. Younger, on Jan, 14 handed 
his resignation to Governor George 
White. Judge Younger will become gen- 
eral counsel for the State Automobile 
, Mutual Insurance Co. of Columbus. His 

successor has not yet beeen appointed. 


- 


Reserve Report Issued 
On Weekly Gold Imports 


New York, Jan. 16.—The gold report 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York for the week endedqJan. 14, shows 

» bl imports of $13,055,000, comprising 
$12,960,000 from Ganada and $45,000 
chiefly from Latin American coun- 
§ There were no exports. The net 

fange in gold earmarked for foreign 
account decreased $8,000,000. 


Risks of Arkansas 
Insurer Rewritten 


Outstanding Insurance of Lum- 
ber Underwriters of Little 
Rock Taken Over 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Jan. 16. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, 
William E. Floyd, in an oral statement 
announced that all outstanding insurance 
of the Lumber Underwriters of Little 
Rock, a reciprocal insurance exchange, 
which became involved in the financial 
iffairs of the A. B. Banks interests, has 
veen taken over by the Lumbermen’s 
Jnderwriting Alliance and the Manufac- 
uring Lumbermen’s Underwriters, both 
Kansas City, Mo. Binders have been 
ssued on all outstanding risks. 

Commissioner Floyd said that these 
inders will protect the policyholders 
ntil new policies can be issued by the 
‘ansas City exchanges. Such policies 
re being issued as rapidly as possible, 
e said, and one large claim for a fire 
shich occurred while the negotiations 
vere in progress already has been paid. 
3inders and policies issued by the Kan- 
sas City exchanges obligate them as di- 
‘ect insurers, and not as reinsurers, of 
‘he Lumber Underwriters’ business in 
Arkansas. 


Claim of Alien 
Property Officer 
Allowed by Court 


Opinion Holds He May Sue 
By Private Attorney for 
Commissions Due Liqui- 
dated Company 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

Alien Property Custodian has appeared 
in person herein, the question is merely 
one of practice and not one of jurisdiction. 
The objection in consequence becomes 
immaterial, since at the “most, if the 
Alien Property Custodian is entitled to 
this fund, he would be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to assert his right in a proper 
manner. Not having, however, raised 
this objection heretofore, since it is one 
of procedure and not of jurisdiction, it 
must be deemed waived. 

We now come to the question of what 
interest, if any, should be allowed upon 
this claim. Since the Superintendent 
was compelled to hold these moneys as 
liquidator on behalf of those entitled 
thereto, the case falls within the princi- 
ple that only such interest must be paid 
by him as he has received. But this 
amount he must pay, since the other 
creditors should not profit by the with- 
holding of moneys from those who have 
a right thereto. (Matter of Bergen, 237 
N. Y. 452, at page 459.) 

Looking now at the matter from the 
point of view of broad equities, we find 
that the results reached accord therewith. 
In the first place, this is a claim to an 
entire fund in which the United States 
has a substantial interest, at least to an 
amount of 20 per cent. Since the inter- 
est of the United States directly in this 
claim cannot here be separated from the 
claim itself, it follows that the United 
States is entitled to receive this money. 
Furthermore, under the provisions of the 
Trading, with the Enemy Act there is no 
doubt as to the right of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian to these funds if the war 
had continued. Such right of the Alien 
Property Custodian has been expressly 
reserved to him. 


In consequence nothing has been shown 
to interfere with his right to these 
moneys and all claims against the fund 
must be determined in accordance with 
section 9 of the Trading with the Enemy 
Act. Furthermore, this whole fund in 
the hands of the liquidator has been 
created through the efforts of thé Mut- 
zenbecher firm, whose interest has been 
taken by the Alien Property Custodian. 
The claim comprises only some 3 per 
cent for services in creating the fund. 


The order appealed from should there- 
fore be modified by deducting the amount 
allowed by way of interest in excess of 
that received by the Superintendent of 
Insurance and, as so modified, affirmed 
without costs. 

McAvoy and SHERMAN, J. J., concur. 

DowLINnG, P. J., and MERRELL, J., dis- 
sent. 


Pilot of Advertising Flight 
Held Not to Be Employe 


[Continued from Page 8.) 


he was to receive prize money or a bonus 
if he established new records. Other 
witnesses, among them the respondent 
Campbell, testified that. they were pres- 
ent and heard Petrie promise to get Gale 
$100 expense money pending the return 
of the Richfield official (presumably 
Steel), from the east; but the record 
shows that Gale was killed before the 
date upon which Petrie was to procure 
and pay said sum. 

Upon the hearing before the ‘commis- 
sion both Steel and Petrie appeared as 
witnesses for the respondent Richfield Oil 
Company and categorically and positively 
denied that Gale had ever been employed 
by the Richfield Oil Company, or that any 
contract or understanding had ever been 
entered into with him consummating such 
employment. 

It was admitted, however, by Steel 
that he had told Campbell that the Rich- 
field Oil Company might’ pay a bonus to 
the pilot if a record were established. 
The foregoing is a fair summary of the 
evidence educed at the hearing before 
the commission and upon which it based 
its findings and decision denying the peti- 
tioners an award. It is not seriously con- 
tended by the petitioners that they are 
entitled to an award either against Camp- 
bell or any other of the respondents 
herein than the Richfield Oil Company. 

It must be conceded that the prepon- 
derance of the evidence before the com- 
mission would seem to be in favor of up- 
holding the petitioners’ contention, and it 
must also be conceded that to the weight 
of such evidence there is to be added the 
statutory presumption of employment 
created by section 8(b) of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which reads as fol- 
lows: “Any person rendering service for 
another, other than as an independent 
contractor, or as expressly excluded 
herein, is presumed to be an employe 
within the meaning of this act.” 

It must also be conceded that the effect | 
of this presumption, taken in connection | 
with the evidence offered on behalf of the 
petitioners herein, would be that of cast- 
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etary Wilbur Says States Should 
ment on Oil Production 
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Little Hope of Solving Problems of Industry Otherwise, He 
Tells Governors’ Conference on Relief; Group Advises Re- 


stricting Imports of Crude Product 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ing them to become communists and bol- 
sheviks. The conservation movement, to 
be beneficial, must save the thousands of 
small oil wells which are in danger of 
being “junked,” he declared. 

W. M. Fulton, representing Montana, 
said producers in his State are unable 
to sell as much as 5,000 barrels of crude 
oil a day, whereas a few years ago they 
sold 30,000 barrels a day. The State is 
flooded with production from States to 
the South, he said, and Montana work- 
men are idle. In three counties, he said, 
1,500 men are out of work, and such 
production as is maintained is largely 
going into storage because there is no 
sale for it. 

The condition has been caused partly 
by importation of cheap foreign oil, he 
declared, which has taken part of the 
American market. State revenues for 
educational purposes have been reduced 
by the decline in taxes on oil, he said. 


Asserts Closing 
Would Ruin Wells 


The independent operators neglected to 
organize, he said, until they found that 
their interests were being sat¥rificed to 
the interests of the large operators. De- 
struction of one of the largest industries 
ir. the county would have widespread fi- 
nancial and economic effects, he declared. 
If wells are shut down, he explained, 
nearly all of them will be permanently 
out of production because of the intru- 
sion of water and other factors. The 
operators should have started years ago 
to bring the problems of the industry 
before Congress, he said. 

Leaders of the larger oil companies 
lacked the vision to gain for America 
control of the oil industry of the world, 
he said, and today a “super-company” is 
growing up and it is not an American 
company. 

He criticized the addition of tire sales 
to the business of filling stations, stat- 
ing that he has just been advised of a 
cut in tire prices by a large oil com- 
pany. He described this as “unfair com- 
petition” with the small garage owners. 

Tom E. Cranfill, representing Texas, 
declared the plight of the independent 
producers is their own fault because of 
intensive competition among themselves 
— the large companies obtained con- 
rol. 


Attitude of Independent 
Operators on Conservation 


Mr. Cranfill referred to the Gulf Oil 
Company as one of the large controlling 
concerns, calling it an “Andy Mellon 
company.” 

“The independnent oil companies, with 
few exceptions, have gone along in the 
conservation program because they knew 
there was too much oil, but the im- 
porters of oil have given us everything 
the hen laid except the egg,’ he said. 

There has been a concerted effort to 
put the independent filling stations out 
of business in Texas, he said, and only 
5 per cent of the gasoline sold in Texas 
now is sold through them, he said. 

The big companies have an absolute 
monopoly on oil, he said, controlling 
wells, refineries, and filling stations. 

He advocated separation of the pro- 
ducing, pipe line, refining and _ filling- 
station businesses into separate entities. 
The large companies have violated all 
the anti-trust laws of Texas, he declared. 


Senator Gore Brings 


In Committee Report 


Senator-elect Gore (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, then brought in the report of the 
Committee on Recommendations, which, 
he said, was adopted unanimously by 
the Committee, although there were “pro- 
tectionists and antiprotectionists” on the 
Committee. 

He advocated a trial for the tariff, at 
least to determine whether or not it will 
be effective in aiding the industry. 

The argument that a tariff will raise 
the price of gasoline is not an argument 
against a tariff on oil, but against a 
tariff on anything, he said. 

The American market is being sought 
by Venezuelans and by Americans, ‘Mr. 
Gore said, asking: ‘‘Now, who has a 
right to it?” 

“You have got to convince Congress 
that inaction is service to the Standard 
Oil Company,” Mr. Gore said. 

The oil operator must drill wells to 
abide by his leases and to offset wells 
drilled on land near his own, Mr. Gore 
said. In this respect he is not the mas- 
ter of his own business, but must pro- 
duce, even though he does not care to. 

Mr. Gore referred to curtailment of 
production of oil in some instances to 
three and one-half days a year, and de- 
clared no business can operate on that 
NT 
ing upon the respondents in said pro- 
ceeding the burden of affirmatively over- 
coming the said presumption, But when 
this much is conceded, it must further be 
admitted that the commission was, under 
the terms of the constitution and of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, invested 
with the full and exclusive jurisdiction 
of determining whether or not, in the 
presence of conflicting evidence in any 
proceeding before it, this presumption 
had been overcome, and whether or not, 
in the presence of such conflicting evi- 
dence, it had been sufficiently established 
that the relation of employer and em- 
ploye existed between the deceased and 
the respondents at the time of the occur- 
rence of the casualty which resulted in 
the former’s death. 

We are constrained to hold that the 
positive denial on the part of the officials 
of the Richfield Oil Company to the effect 
that no understanding or agreement for 
the employment of Gale had ever been 
entered into by or on behalf of the Rich- 
field Oil Company created such a ma- 
terial conflict in the evidence relating to 
his said employment as would have suf- 
ficed to justify the findings and decision 
of the commission to the effect that no 
such employment existed, and to have 
therefore compelled the conclusion that 
this court has no authority to overthrow 
the tindings and decision of thescommis- 
sion in that regard. 

The order, of the commission denying 
the petitioners relief in this proceeding 
is affirmed. 

We concur: Shenk, J., Seawell, J., Pres- 
ron J., Curtis, J.. Langdon, J., Waste, 
Me Us 


basis. He urged, however, that some 
curtailment should be continued by the 
industry, declaring that “a protective 
tariff is not a cure for suicide.” 

“Real conservation calls today for the 
rescue of 300,000 small oil wells,’ Mr. 
Gore said. 

There has been a reversal of policy 
in the United States in recent years, and 
combinations, mergers, and consolida- 
tions are now permitted and even en- 
couraged, Mr. Gore said, and he does 
not condemn that policy as generally 
bad. However, he said, monopoly in the 
oil industry is artificial, and must be 
“built up on the bones of those de- 
stroyed in the process.” 


Tariff or Embargo on 
Oil Recommended 


The Committee on Recommendations, 
he said, has asked either a tariff or an 
embargo on imports of oil. There will 
be extreme reluctance at this session 
of Congress to amend the tariff law, he 
said, because of the danger of amend- 
ments to change other tariff rates. The 
embargo might, therefore, be better, he 
said, but it should not be complete, but 
should permit the entry of a certain 
amount each month. 

He said he does not favor an extra 
session of Congress. However, he added, 
if Congress adjourns without providing 
relief for the oil industry he fears for 
what may happen to that industry, one 
of the largest in the country. 

He urged “mobilization” of share- 
holders of oil companies behind the relief 
compaign. 

There is no reason why legislation can- 
not be passed at this session to provide 
relief, Mr. Gore stated. He urged that 
Members of the House and Senate from 
the oil States be importuned to advo- 
cate relief at this session. 

A bill might be offered for an embargo 


Power Transmission 
From St. Lawrence 


By State Suggested 


Minority Report by New 
York Advisory Group 
Claims Private Contracts 
May Not Be Suitable 


State of New York: 

Albany, Jan. 16. 
Operation of State-owned transmission 
lines to carry power developed on the 

St. Lawrence River, if suitable contracts 

cannot be negotiated with the utility 
companies, was advocated by Thomas F. 
Conway in a minority report from the 
St. Lawrence Power Development Com- 
mission. 
The Commission in its majority re- 
port (V U.S. Daily, 3461:1) recommends 
the transmisison of State-developed 
power through existing utilities. Mr. 
Conway recommended that the Public 
Power authority should be authorized 
to parallel existing private transmission 
lines for the distribution of current to 
the consumer. 

Methods of Marketing 
He said he was “heartily in accord” 
with the view that the best method of 
marketing the power would be through 
existing agencies, but that provision 
should be made for other procedure by 
the State in the event that a “fair and 
reasonable contract” cannot be made. 
“The plan recommended in the ma- 
jority report,” he said, “will, in my judg- 
ment, not solve the problem of bringing 
to consumers the benefit of cheap St. 
Lawrence power. On the contrary, as 
I believe, it will leave the public agency, 
the creation of which it.recommends, at 
the mercy of the utility companies in 
case they should decline to enter into 
a fair contract for the transmission, 
distribution and marketing of such 
power. 

“In that event, the majority report 
recommends no alternative method by 
which that agency could bring the bene- 
fits of the low cost power from the St. 
Lawrence to all or any classes of con- 
sumers on the basis of charges compati- 
ble with only a fair return to the power 
authority on its investment. 

Bargaining Power 

“The omission in the majority report 
to recommend either any definite plan, 
or any definite alternative plan, for the 
transmission, distribution or marketing 
of the power other than the one it rec- 
mends with existing utility companies, 


would also deprive the power authority 
of all bargaining power in negotiations 
with such companies for a fair and rea- 
sonable contract for such purposes. 
+n a ” 


“T am not accord with the views ex- 
pressed by many that, if the State 
through a public agency should under- 
take the enterprise of generation, trans- 
mission, distribution and marketing of 
the power, it could not do so as efficiently 
or cheaply as could a private corpora- 
tion.” 


Kentucky Opinion Given 
On Veterans Investment 


Frankfort, Jan. 16. 
Commonwealth of Kentucky: 


Taxable securities do not become ex- 
empt when purchased with compensa- 
tion or insurance money received under 
the World War Veterans Act, the Attor- 
ney General of Kentucky has advised a 
trust company of that State. 

The company’s inquiry read as fol- 
lows: “As guardian and committee of 
some estates, we have received compen- 
sation and insurance money: from the 
United States Government. Some of the 
money has been invested in taxable se- 
curities. Are these securities exempt 
from taxation under section 22, World 
War Veterans Act?” 

“We are convinced,” the opinion said, 
“that after the funds are received by the | 
‘guardian or committee and then in- 
| vested in securities that are taxable, that 


on both oil and wheat, Mr. Gore sug- 
gested. 

A resolution for presentation to Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate from the 
oil-producing States was presented by 
Harold McGugin, Representative-elect 
from Kansas. 

Mr. McGugin said majority members 
should demand that relief action be taken 
at this session of Congress, or tell. ma- 
jority leaders there will be “nothing do- 
ing on organization of the next Con- 
gress.” ’ 

October imports of crude.oil and re- 
fined products were equal to 407,000 bar- 
rels of crude a day, he declared. 

Mr. McGugin criticized an editorial in 
a Washington, D. C., newspaper “which 
opposed the proposed tariff on oil. The 
oil industry is denied a tariff because 
“Mr. Mellon and three other importing 
companies” do not want it,” he said. 

He urged that newly elected Members 
of Congress be asked to insist on relief 
action or to state their purpose so to 
organize the new Congress that a hear- 
ing will be granted the oil producers. 

Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garri- 
son, N. Y., told the conference he _ be- 
lieved the oil producers are entitled to 
a hearing at this session of Congress. 
He urged legislation to provide food for 
the needy, declaring wheat held by the 
Federal Farm Board should be used for 
this purpose. 

Oklahoma probably will suffer more 
than most States from Russian competi- 
tion, Mr. Fish said, because of its large 
production of both wheat and oil. Rus- 
sion production has gained so rapidly, 
he said, that the production planned for 
its fiscal year of 1932-1933 will be ac- 
complished this year. The economic 
i'menace of Russia is much more serious 
and immediate than its political menace, 
he declared. There is no reason why 
Russia cannot soon lay down oil and 
gasoline in the United States, he added. 
Modern improvements in Russia, he said, 
enable that country to undersell the 
United States in any country. 


Soviet Output Exceeds 


Estimates of Engineers 


Mr. Fish presented, for inclusion in 
e record, the following statement: | 
“Oil production and refining in Soviet 
Russia has made very rapid progress 
during the last few years and due to 
the extensive program of construction 
of modern refineries, cracking plants and 
pipe lines. The Soviet Year Book claims 
that Russia has the greatest oil re- 
sources of any country in the world; In 
addition to the big fields in Baku and 
Grozny, near the Black Sea, new fields 
have recently been discovered in the 
Urals. 

“The construction plans for 1930-31 
provide for over 100. cracking plants. 
The Five-Year Plan called for a total 
production in 1932-33 of 23,000,000 tons 
of oil. This increase was considered, 
‘back in 1928, as the highest possible 
target to shoot at. Such has been the 
increase in production that the Five- 
Year Plan has been expanded now and 
calls for the same total production for 
1930-31 as for the end of the Five-Year 
Plan. The success has been so phe- 
nomenal that the oil output has exceeded 
every estimate of the Soviet engineers. 
No other industry, with the possible ex- 
ception of lumber and wheat, has made 





| th 


greater progress in the last few years. | 


Russia Is Declared 
To Produce at Low Cost 


“In 1913, the export of oil products | 


from Russia was 947,000 metric tons, and 
in 1930 the figures which have just been 
received by the Department of Com- 
merce and handed to me today (Jan. 16) 
show the Soviet oil exports to be 4,555,- 
000 tons, or aproximately five times 
that of 1913, and valued at $80,000,000. 
There is every indication that this year 
the export of oil from Russia will be 
well over $125,000,000. 

“Due to the fact that the Soviet gov- 
ernment has confiscated all the oi] lands 
and pays its labor 15 to 20 cents gold 
per day, it can produce oil far lower than 
the American produation price and un- 
dersell our oil in any of the foreign 
markets. There is nothing to prevent 


United States, except that they can get 
better prices abroad. One shipload of 
Russian gasoline was landed at Balti- 
more some months ago. It has even 
been proposed to use the taxpayers” 
money to erect storage tanks at Balti- 
more for oil exported from Russia.” 


said, so the argument that a tarff will 
destroy the United States oil exports 
is not valid, since the export market 
probably will be lost to Russia anyway. 


Conservation Is Favored 
By Secretary Wilbur 


The Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, told the conference he 
sought the wisest possible use of the 
resources of the country and favored con- 
servation and opposed waste, but was 
keenly alive to the seriousness of the 
oil problem. 

The failure to distinguish between pro- 
ration and conservation has led to mis- 
understanding, he said. The objective of 
conservation is to obtain the maximum 
possible production over a long period, 
he said, and this principle has been ap- 
plied in various fields, foreign and do- 
mestic. 

Without control of production, the 
Kettleman field would have “blown the 
ae: the oil industry long ago, he 
said. 

The flush fields should bear the bur- 
den of curtailment, Mr. Wilbur said. 

The backbone of the oil industry is 
|“settled production,” without which the 
| oll Anduseay will encounter difficulty, he 
| said, 


Says Plans Must Be Laid 


Soviet oil from being shipped into the} 


_ Russia soon will be underselling Amer- | 
ican oil in the world markets. Mr. Fish | 
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Pneumonia Death 
Rate in Cities Falls 


Fewer Cases of Most Diseases 
Reported for Week Than in 
Same Period Year Ago 


All communicable diseases except ty- 
phoid fever and infantile paralysis (poli- 
omyelitis) showed a decrease in the num- 
ber of cases reported for the week ended 
Dec. 27, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, 
according to a statement issued Jan. 16 
by the Pubfic Health Service. The num- 
ber of deaths from influenza and pneu- 
monia was also less than in the same 
week of the preceding year, it was 
= The statement follows in full 
ext: 


The 97 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 32,020,000. The estimated popu- 
lation of the 90 cities reportinag deaths 
is more than 30,430.000. Weeks ended 
Dec 27, 1930, and Dec. 26, 1929: 

Cases reported 1930 
Diphtheria: 

45 States 

97 cities 
Measles: 

44 States 

97 cities 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

45 States 

97 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 

46 States 
Searlet fever: 

45 States 

97 cities 
Smallpox: 

45 States 

97 cities 
Typhoid fever: 

45 States 

97 cities .... 

Deaths reported 
Influenza and: pneumogia: 
90 cities 


1929 


1,588 
724 


no way of getting concrete results to 
the benefit of the industry if an inter- 
state compact on conservation plan is 
adopted covering the production in the 
various fields, 


There is no simple remedy for the 
problem, which is world-wide, he said. 
He declared that price, operating under 
the law of supply and demand, would 
solve much of the problem. 

The industry, in all of its elements, 
should be brought together to solve its 
problems, he said. 


Summary of Suggestions 
For Compact Is Made 


Mr. Franklin said all oil men agree 
with Mr. Wilbur’s definition of conser- 
vation, and that progress has been made 
in Oklahoma in this respect. 

Mr. Wilbur left with the conference a 
summary of suggestions for an inter- 
state conservation compact. 

Capt. J. F. Lucey, of Dallas, Tex., ex- 
plained unemployment conditions in the 
Southwest and advocated a tariff on oil. 
He said he opposed entry of any refined 
product into this country. 

W. J. Brendred, of Oil City, Pa., de- 
scribed the condition of the oil industry 
in his region. 

Bedford Sharp, of Houston, Tex., urged 
general relief for the industry. 

J. R. Dorsey, of Bakersfield, Calif., 
read telegrams from organizations and 
individuals urging a tariff on oil. 

Clarence Richardson, of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., said he saw no way to protect the 
small wells except by a tariff. 


Comments on Address 
By Secretary Wilbur 


W. S. Halliman, of Charleston, W. 
| Va., said one-third of the United States 
and the fortunes of 22,000,000 persons 
are wrapped up in the problems under 
discussion. He declared the conference 
must make it known that there must be 
no more half-hearted dealing with the 
problem. 

He declared Secretary Wilbur’s ad- 
|dress showed Mr. Wilbur did not have 
|a sympathetic understanding of the oil 
industry. The Secretary’s proposals, he 
said, “will not put food into the mouths 
of starving women and children.” The 
}independent industry has followed the 
| Secretary blindly in an effort to solve 
the oil problems but other elements in 
the industry have not done their share, 
he said. 





“This country cannot exist half pro-| 


| tected and half unprotected,” he said. 
The cost of production in West Vir- 
ginia is far less than the price re- 
feeived for oil, he declared. ‘The coal 
|interests of the State are supporting 
|the demand for an oil tariff, he said. 
R, L. Gay, of Zwolle, La., pledged the 
cooperation of producers of his State. 


Representative Barbour 
| Supports Conference 


Representative Barbour 
Fresno, 
was in sympathy with its aims. 

The conference then adopted the reso- 
|lution for a tariff or restriction of im- 
| ports and a resolution requesting action 
at the present session of Congress. 

A motion was adopted specifying the 
immediate program of the tonference 
to be to seek curtailment of imports of 
crude oil, with imports of refined prod- 
| ucts barred, and to seek a tariff’ later 
as permanent protection. 
| Mr. Franklin stated that the proposed 
curtailment of imports to 20 per cent of 
| the 1928 imports is no greater curtail- 


(Rep.), of 





ment than is in force on production in| 


|the United States in many areas. 


| Barton A. Hall, of Logan, Ohio, moved | 


| that the Governors of several States 


Calif., told the conference he| 


Book Valuation 
Of Far Western | 
Utilities Outlined — 


Trade Commission Is Told 
That Property of Wash- 

» ington Concern Was Ap- 
preciated $2,500,000 


Valuation of certain properties on the 


books of the Washington Water Power 
Company, Spokane, Wash., represented 
an increase of $2,500,000 over the cost 
of these properties to the American 
Power and Light Company, which han- 
dled the acquisition for its subsidiary, 
according to testimony submitted Jan. 
16 before the Federal Trade Commission, 
investigating public utilities. 


Questioned by Judge Robert E. Healy, 
chief counsel for the Commission, as to 
this difference in values, Edwin G. Har- 
ris, Commission accountant, — testified 
that the “appreciation” can be accounted 
for only by examination of the accounts 
of the American Power and Light Com- 
pany. At the conclusion of the day’s 
testimony, Judge Healy announced that 
further investigations into these book 
values will be made and that’ additional 
witnesses and evidence will be produced 
at a later date to develop cost compari- 
sons. 

Tells of Agreements 

Inquiring into property appreciation 
arising through a new bond issue, testi- 


>|mony submitted set forth that the first 


exercise of control by the American 


8 Power and Light Company over the op- 
25 | erations of the Washington Water Power 


Company took place Feb. 11, 1930, at 
which time certain agreements were en- 
tered into between the controlling com- 
pany and each of the following: Wash- 
ington Water Power Company, Inland 
Power and Light Company, Consumers 
Company, and Kootenai Power Company. 


Under these agreements, the Inland 
Power and Light Company transferred 
certain of its properties in Idaho and 
Eastern Washington to the Washington 
Water Power Company and its’ subsidi- 
ary Chelan Electric Company, and the 
Consumers Company and Kootenai Power 
Company transferred their assets and 
liabilities to the Washington Water 
Power Company, according to testimony. 


Alleged Appreciation 

Examination of books indicates -an 
; amount of $1,553,373.69 to be accounted 
for, Mr. Harris testified. “If an item of 
$6,304,702 is allowed to remain on the 
company’s books as ‘plant purchased,’ 
} which represents the physical properties 
{of the Kootenai, Consumers, and certain 
properties of the Inland Company,” he 
said, “a $1,553,373 figure plus another 
figure of $963,240—representing the dif- 
ference between the amount paid by the 
American Power & Light Company for 
the Kootenai and Consumers companies 
and the approximate book values ac- 
|quired at date of purchase—or a total 
of $2,516,614, will constitute for the 
greater part a ‘write-up’ of book values.” 

This “write-up” Mr. Harris testified, 
reflects ledger costs to the American 
Power & Light Company. 

Mr. Harris said that an examination of 
the books of the American Power and 
Light Company would be necessary in 
order to determine whether this amount 
is an appreciation. 


Harry H. Carter, Commission investi- 
gator, offered testimony concerning the 
manner in which the Electric Bond and 
Share Company is connected with the 
Washington Water Power Company. 


_At the close of the hearing, Commis- 
sioner Edgar A. McCulloch ,presiding, 
announced a recess until Jan. 27, when 
the affairs of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany will be examined. 





Existing Laws Approved 
For Oil Shale Claims 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
value, and geologists have estimated that 
there are almost unlimited amounts. 
He said that the possibilities of other. 
minerals which may be under the ground 
in the territory of these shale lands 
make the land valuable. 


He told the Committee that he does 
not agree with the Department of In- 
terior’s interpretation of the decision of 
the Supreme Court on which the De- 
partment hinges its right to claim titles 
to lands where the necessary work has 
not been done. 


man Gore: Orville Bullingham, Texas$ 
R. P. Jackson, Montana; H. B. Garden, 
Kansas; A. G. Dana, Wyoming; Van S. 
Welch, New Mexico; H. E. Harris. Cali- 
fornia; F. C. Grimm, Ohio; W. J. Brund- 
age, Pennsylvania; W. S. Hallinan, West 
Virginia; C. E. Curry, Kentucky. 

J. Edward Jones, oil producer of Okla- 
homa, spoke, criticizing Secretary Wil- 
| bur for advocating curtailment of domes- 
| tic production while imports were coming 
in. ° 


“TI don’t know whether the tariff will 
do much good, but if we don’t get. a 
tariff we are not going to be here to be 
done good to.” Thomas C, Cranfield, 
representing Texas, told the conference, 
He said the Governor of ‘Texas sent the 
delegation to the conference to get a 
tariff; He proposed a committee to in- 
terview the members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee and learn their 
| attitudes. 


The proposal was adopted by the con- 
| ference. 





| which produce smaller quantities of oil); 


| be asked to aid in the movement for 
relief, The motion was adopted. 
Mr. Franklin appointed an executive 


| commi 
conference, 


| 
| The Committee consists of A. M. Lan- | 


| don, chairman of the Kansas delegation; 
W. S. Halliman, representing West Vir- 
ginia; Orville Bullington, of the Texas 
delegation; J. I. Cromwell. Oklahoma; 
J. E. Jones, New York; W. J. Kemnitzer, 
California; W. B. Harrison, Kansas. 

: M. H. Bridges, of Hobbs, N. M., late 
|in the session of the conference on Jan. 
|15 was advised there was no 


ttee to carry on the work of the 


mar-; 





the securities purchased with the funds 
of the pensioner or beneficiary of com- 
pensation are subject to taxation,” 


la 


|ket for more New Mexico oil than was 
being produced. On investigation, he 
|said it was found a potential market 
|on the Atlantic coast was being sup- 


duction to some extent in accord with |°” ; 
market possibilities, he stated. jpued by Mexican and South American 
oll. 


The oil industry must think in decades |°":, 
rather than years if it is to be properly | We have coal deposits in New Mex- 


For Future of Industry 
Proration is an attempt” to limit pro- 


managed, he declared. The older wells |ico that were ‘conserved,’ and they are| 
|should be permitted to produce to the | Worth less now than they were 20 years 


maximum, he said, with new, flush fields | ago,” he said. He said the State feared 
bearing the curtailment burden. |this might happen to petroleum also. 
The Committee on Recommendations 


He advocated the principle of unit pro- 
uction for each field. He said he saw’ was announced as follows, besides Chair- 
| 


4 


4 


Applications 
Radio Commission 


Avplications for wireless permits just 
| received have been made public by the 
| Federal Radio Commission as follows: 


Anplications (other than hroadcasting))+ 
W3xXR, Rell Telephone Lehoratories. Ine., 
Mendham Township. N. J., modification of 
special experimental license for additional 
freauencies of 6.200, 6,600, 7,000, 7,400, 
7.700 ke. 50 w. Portable on truck, mod- 
ification of special experimental license. 
Or. plane, modification of special expéri-_ 
mental license. , 

KPH, Radiomayine Corp. of America, 
Bolinas, Calif., modification of coastal 
license for authority to use 70 kw. on trans- 
mitter No. 5. 

KGUR, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Burbank, © 
| Calif., license covering construction it 
jfor 2.326, 2,344, 4,140, 6,260, 6,275, 12,210 
ke. 400 w. Les Angeles, Calif.. li +e 
covering construction permit for 278, 


Ob ke, die and ib 
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Nation Unlikely 
To Take Part in 
» Schneider Races 


Development of High-speed | 


Planes Is a Serious Neces-| 
sity, However, According, 
To Mr. Ingalls 


It is not likely that the United States 
Navy will participate this year in the} 
biennial Schneider Trophy seaplane race | 
competition in Europe, David S. Ingalls, | 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for | 
Aeronautics, announced orally Jan. 16. | 

Commenting on the announcement by | 
the MacDonald government that Great | 
Britain would not allow the Royal Air | 
Force to expend $400,000 to participate 
in the event, Mr. Ingalls declared, how- | 
ever, that there is serious need for con- 
tinuing development in this country in 
high-speed aircraft design and experi- 
on work. 

The last time that American planes | 
officially competed for the high-speed | 
trophy was in 1925, it was stated orally | 
at the Bureau of Aeronautics, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, when Lieut. James | 
H. Doolittle, Army flier, won the trophy | 
at Baltimore. He made 234.772 miles 
for 100 kilometers, it was said, and | 
reached 245.713 on the straightaway. | 


Description of Racer 

Efforts to develop a “Mercury” racer, 
Sponsored jointly by the Federal Gov- | 
ernment, through the Navy, and com-| 
mercial interests continued, however, 
until Lieut. Alford J. Williams, U. S. N 
resigned from the service in 1930, i 
was pointed out. 

Lieut. Williams’ 1,200-horsepower sea- 

lane subsequently was purchased by the | 
ieettunat of the Navy at a cost of) 
$1, it was explained at the Bureau. The | 
Mercury racer, Navy records show, was | 
equipped with a 1,200-horsepower, water | 
cooled Packard engine. Contributions | 
totaling approximately $170,000 were | 
made by the Navy toward development | 
and perfection of this craft, it was added. | 

Lack of time to conduct domestic ex- 
perimental work and insufficient funds 
for financing expensive research were | 
the reasons advanced by Secretary | 
Ingalls for the failure of the Navy to| 
plan to compete in Europe this Fall for! 
the trophy which was won by the Brit- 
ish last year. 

Perfection of standard service type 
planes is dependent to a corsiderable de- 
gree on development of high-speed rac- | 
ing craft, Mr. Ingalls asserted, since 
“speed is one of the two or three charac- 
teristics fundamentally essential to a 
military plane.” 


Curtiss Plane Described 


Citing the Curtiss “Helldiver” plane 
which he recently flew on an inspection 
tour to the west coast, Mr. Ingalls ex-| 





| according to information made available 


| Jan. 16. 


Wireless Warning (||- 


On Florida Reefs 
ac aie | 


New Radiobeacon Will Guide 
Vessels Through Danger- 
ous Straits 


* 


A new radiobeacon, to guide ships ht 
through the Straits of Florida, is soon} 
to be established at Fowey Rocks Light-| 
house, according to the Lighthouse Serv-| 
ice of the Department of Commerce. 
Fowey Rocks Light Station is one of the | 
offshore lighthouses marking the dan-| 
gerous Florida reefs, and the @ddition of | 
a radiobeacon to its powerful light and | 
fog-signal equipment will be of great 
value to the many _ vessels passing 
through the straaits to and from ports 
in the Gulf of Mexico. This route is 
extensively used for the transportation 
of petroleum products, cotton, and raw) 
materials originating in the Gulf States. | 

The new radiobeacon at Fowey Rocks 
will be of the most modern type, op- 
erating for a regular portion of every 
hour day and night. To prevent con- 
fusion with nearby stations, it will be 
synchronized with them—that is, each 
station will have its regular sending 
time, adjacent stations remaining silent 
temporarily. 

The establishment of radiobeacons at 
lighthouses built.on submarine sites, as 
is Fowey Roeks, has. become possible 
only with the development of apparatus 
capable of withstanding the vibration 
often caused by heavy seas pounding 
against the foundations of the light- 
house. Fowey Rocks is a particularly 
exposed location, where tropical storms | 
have occasionally been so violent that 
they have caused the structure to vi- 
brate, sometimes even interfering with 
the revolving of the huge lens. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Mobile & Qhio. Asks 
Coach Rate Cut to 
Two Cents a Mile 


Application Is Filed With 
I. C. C. Seeking Reduc- 
tion Similar to That Made 
By Competing Lines 


sidered legal for that purpose. 


States Sale: 
in in 


Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ’87..... 
Amer Smelt & Ref ist 5s 
Amer T & T coll 5s °46 SF. 
Amer T & T ev 4s '36 
Amer T & T ev 414s '33 (exp’d) 
Amer T & T deb 5%s '43 SF.. 
AT&SF gen 4s 

AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s 95 
AT&SF ev (exp’d of ’05) 4s ’55 
AT&SF ev deb 4%s °48 
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The Mobile & Ohio Railroad has 
joined other carriers seeking to recap- 
ture passenger traffic from the motor 
buses and private automobiles by the 
reduction of fares on railway coaches| ~~ 2 
between points on its lines of railway,| Gt Nor Ry reg 7s ’36.. 

Nor Ry 414s D ’76 och 
| Gt Nor Ry gen 414s E "77 

Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s 36 SF 

Gulf M & N RR Ist 5s C ’50 

Hock Val Ry Ist cons4%4s’99 SF 

Housatonic RR cons 5s ’37 


fil Bell T ist &r5s A 


at the Interstate Commerce: Commission 


The southern carrier has filed with 
the Commission an application under 


section 6 of the Interstate Commerce) 66... 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
This information has been 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Jan. 16 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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plained that the top speed of all Navy} Act for authority to make effective on 
aircraft is being increased by the appli-| Feb. 1, special one-way coach fares for | 
cation of aerodynamic principles discov-| tickets good on coaches only, from and | 
ered in racing plane construction. The) to stations on the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
“Helldiver,” it was pointed out, has a|road in the States of Illinois, Kentucky, | 
cruising speed of about 150 miles per! Mississippi and Tennessee, and,also St.| 
hour and a top speed of 182. It is pro-|[ouis, Mo., which will be considerably 
vided with a special engine cowling as|jower than the existing charge. 

well as “wheel pants” in connection with Cut Aimed at Competition 


its streamlining, it was said. , 
; ae The reduction planned will be from 
There is hope that the United States the present 3.6 cent per mile rate to 2| 


may be represented again in the future 
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| Bureau Federation, the Railway Express 


in the Schneider races, it was stated} 
at the Department of the Navy, but no} 
definite plans are being made for such) 
action in view of the lack of congres-| 
sional authorization and insufficient funds 
for necessary experimentation. 


“The Navy’s service airplanes today 


cents per mile, and is aimed to meet| 
the competition of the Illinois Central | 
and St. Louis-San Francisco railroads, 
which have proposed similar reductions 
effective Feb. 1. The Mobile & Ohio’s 
planned rate reductions will make new 
passenger charges on coaches which 
range from 70 cents between Aberdeen 
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s, |all parcels from 9 ounces to 2 pounds 


are comparable to those of any other/and Tupelo, Miss., to $9.19 between St. 


Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G ’78 
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in 
Which Thou- 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presented H. 


as Berne 
PustisHep WitHouT ComMENT BY THE UNITED STA 


TEs DAIy 


Postal Service 


C. O. D. Shipments Charting of Air 


Declined in Year 
eee Found Necessary 
To Safe Aviation 


Producing Aerial Navigation 
Maps Is Activity of In- 
creasing Importance, . Ad- 
miral Gherardhi States 


Fees Collected by Post Office in 
Fiscal. Period Dropped 
Nearly 7 Per Cent 


Domestic collect-on-delivery mail han- 
dled by the Post Office Department dur-' 
ing the 1930 fiscal year suffered a de- 
crease of approximately 7 per cent from 
the previous fiscal year, according to in- 
formation made public Jan. 16 by the| 
Department. ‘ 

During the year, it was stated, 46,- 
131,633 domestic articles were sent col- 
lect-on-delivery, exclusive of articles | 
both registered and unregistered, sealed 
against inspection and prepaid at the 
letter rate of postage. The fees received 
on this domestic mail, exclusive of post- 
age, amounted to $5,798,503. | 

Further information made available at | 
the Department follows: 

Domestic C. O. D. parcels handled in| 
1929 totaled 49,620,200. The fees re-| 
ceived, exclusive of postage, amounted 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
|America has done its share in the sci- 
entific work of charting the seas. The 
jnumes of Wilkes and Maury, both of the 
United States Navy, are indelibly 
stamped on the pages of hydrographic 
development of the world. 

During the course of years since the 
establishment of the Hydrographic Of- 
|fice naval vessels have made surveys in 
, |Korea, China, Mexico, Central America, 
to $6,245,542, West Indies, Brazil, Uruguay, the north 


The aggregate number of domestic! and south Atlantic, north and south Pa- 
articles sent collect-on-delivery including| cific, Indian Ocean, and in the Great 


third and fourth class matter and reg-| Lakes, 
istered matter prepaid at the first-class | 
rate was 46,207,484. Fees received on} 
this mail, exclusive of postage, amounted | 
to $5,810,243, This is a decrease of|® ). 7 Pine 
3,412,766 articles, or 6.88 per cent, and | sential that it Should be correct in it 
oc Don % a ae : geographic position. The accurate d 
$435,298 in fees, or 6.97 per cent, com- | + fants £. the Astind dl A 
ared with the preecding year. eee ge eel, 6 ne ‘ong 
Pp tude of the chart is of -the utmost im- 
portance to the navigator, who must be 
able to fix his exact position from it. 
Successive telegraphic longitude expe- 
ditions have been sent out at intervals 
lsince 1874 by the Hydrographic Office. 


Made to Increasing |Now the use of radio greatly simplifies 
the problem of fixing longitudes. 
Parcel Post Rates 


Information Exchanged 

Each maritime nation is interested in 
|the charting of its own coastal waters 
and those of its dependencies. Many of 
them have efficient and well-organized 
hydrographic offices as part of their naval 
establishments which carry out their own 
surveys and publish charts for the use 
of the seamen. This hydrographic in- 
formation is exchanged between nations, 
and foreign government .charts are 
utilized and their information is incor- 
porated in various charts and publica- 
tions produced by the Naval Hydro- 
graphic Office. There are still great 
areas which are either unsurveyed or 
not sufficiently surveyed for modern re- 
quirements of our large, deep-draft 
iships. And again, well-surveyed coasts 
and harbors are constantly undergoing 
jnatural and artificial changes, which 
| must be corrected on the charts if safety 

lof navigation is to be secured. _ 
| The Hydrographic Office is still car- 
|rying on surveys of = high _ ae 
ign coasts. At the present time 
the postal rates on parcel post matter | forelg are three such expeditions sur- 
for short hauls and decrease the rates | veying the coast of foreign territories 
on long hauls. He further contemplated whose governments are not equipped to 
an increase in the limits on both $1Z€| do their own surveys. The Ss. 
- weight of packages moving via pars) «No omis” is surveying in Cuban waters, 
i |the “Hannibal” in Venezuela, and the 
Fulton” is continuing a survey in the, 
Gulf of Panama, where the present charts 





“From these expeditions large additions 
ave been made to the knowledge ofgour 
globe. In constructing a chart it ‘ae 


C. to Withhold Approval | 
Of Plan Proposed by| 
Postmaster General 


Further objections to the Postmaster 
General’s plan to revise parcel post rates, 
as well as size and weight limits on| 
packages traveling via fourth-class mail, 
were made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Jan. 16 by the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce, and the St. Paul 
Association of Commerce. (Docket No. 





In petitioning the Commission for ap- 
proval of the Department’s plan, the 


P Others Have Objected | 6 
Objection to the proposal already has | 


| been made by the National Council of | at both places, based on very old surveys, 


Business Mail Users, the American Farm are reputed to be many miles out. Air 


craft are used to assist these specially 
| equipped vessels in their work by pho- 
tographing the terrain preliminayy 9 
the ground work. 

Hydrographic surveying adopted the 
|latest methods and instruments which 
have become available to surveys asho 
afloat and in the air. 

All charts are corrected to date of 
| publication and are kept up to date 
| until issued. They may be classified as 
| general, coastal, and harbor charts, and 
|are supplemented by Sailing Directions, 
Notice to Mariners, giving corrections 
or added information and other publi- 
cations. 

An activity of increasing importance 


Agency, Inc., and the Trenton, N. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The National Industrial Traffic League | 
declared that “the Post Office Depart- 
ment naturally does not want to assess 
more postage than is legally due, and 
yet it would tremendously inconvenience 
shippers, particularly those handling 
business in volume, to ascertain whether 


4 ounces should be computed at the 
ounce rate or the pound rate.” The 
Commission was urged to refuse its con- 
sent to the Postmaster General’s pro- 
posals both as to rates and size and 
weights of parcels until the reasonable- 


| 


| 


|ness of the changes advocated may be| 
determined by proper hearing and ar- 
gument. 

Said the Chicago Association of Com-| .. C 
merce: “It has been demonstrated that Air Charts Completed 


th : t hon the C » 2"! To take care of this need, sets of air 
ere is not now Derore the Vommission | charts for the coasts of the United 
a scintilla of evidence upon which it 


"8 it: cat ae th F | states, Mexico, Central America, and 
cas. se a8 wr oi ate 6 Wer feel | West Indies are now complete and being 
increased parcelport rates. We feel issued. “There is a comprehensive chart 
go no further than to show that the | 8 Program underway which embraces 


the entire coast of South America. A 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste.| Postmaster General has freely and fre-| sories of hand books, air pilots, com- 


Marie Railway Company. | quently ewes that 7 data and fg parable to sailing directions of nautical 
Finance Docket No. 8326—Chesapeake & | ures which he has used to support his) charts, are now in the course of prepa- 
Ohio Railway, proposed abandonment: Rec-| proposal are of no ee 7 | vation 
ommended that the Commission find that} “The increases proposed will result, | : h ne on today so tha 
the present and future public convenience | if approved by the Commission, in the ane el ted Sais i are as 5 Fh Bl 
ee ay = nie Ph ge imposition of millions of dollars in ad- as those of the sea. The aviation chart 
: a vu 10 oa5 » .- . * ° 4 r 
Railway Company of a branch line of rail- ——. postal id te ag jhas a different appearance from | the 
road in Montgomery and Menifee coun-| ‘UG Of users Pp pests » |nautical chart in that it is especially 
ties, Ky. it was declared. = er construed to indicate prominently those 
Finance Docket No. 8276.—Sacramento According to the St. Paul Association | features visible from the air and by 
of Commerce “the patrons of the parcel-| which the aircraft pilot determines his 


Mob&O RR Mont Div ist 5s ’47 
N Eng T & T Ast 5s A ’52.... 
N Eng T & T lst 414s B ’61 

N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A ’52 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98 


Last 
102.1 
106.30 
103.6 
102.25 | 


Legal sands High Low 
lst Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3%s ’47 abedefg 24 102.1 102 
U S of A Treas 3%s ’56 . abedefg 25 106.30 106.30 
U S of A Treas 3%s ’47 abedefg 1 103.6 103.6 
U S of A Treas 3%%s '43 abedefg 100 102.25 102.25 


abceg 
abede 
abcde 
d 
abcdeg 


for the Hydrographic Office is that of 
| safeguarding aircraft in transoceanic or 
coastal flights. 


Nh N eA 


country’s the Assistant Secretary of the| Louis, Mo., and Columbus, Miss. 
Navy asserted. “But while the perform- In support of its application, the Mo- 
ance of our service type ships is not) bile & Ohio declared that the proposed 
inferior to that of other countries, this| reductions are “to meet the competition 
situation seems likely to be about to! of the Illinois Central Railroad which 
terminate. has published fares of same class be- | 
There are no high-powered airplanes | tween St. Louis, Mo., and Wickliffe, Ky., 
produced in this country which can com- | Rives and Jackson, Tenn., and Corinth, 
pare with the racing craft built in vari- | Miss., and also the St. Louis-San Fran- | 
ous foreign countries.-it was pointed out | cisco, which has published similar fares 
at the Department. While Great Britain| between St. Louis, Mo., and Columbus, 
has developed a racing plane with 1,900 | Miss., and other points on its lines. 
horsepower, it was said, the greatest Children’s Fares Also Reduced 
horsepower possessed by fast American The regulations regarding the trans- 
craft is under 1,000. Lieut. Williams’) portation of children remain the same | 
ey ship, which men to leave | under the proposed reduced rates, that! 
e water in numerous tests, carried |is children under five years of age may Thi . rj 1S: 
motors more powerful than any other | travel free of charge, from 5 m4 12 athe vee a) epepmenrinnd - follows: 
which had been built in this country, it | half fare and over 12 the adult fare. Rag 22179.—Illinois Powder Manufactur- 


bs : Co. v. Illinois Central Railroad. 
was said. Passenger coach _ rate Page li 


~ 
ano 





and necessity permit the abandonment by 
the Stanley, Merrill & Phillips Railway 
| Company of its line of railroad in Taylor 
j}and Rusk counties, Wis., and the abandon- 
ment of operation of’ the said line by the 
Wisconsin Central Railway Company and 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission not inadequate, unreasonable, or otherwise 
on Jan. 16 made public decisions in rate| unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 
| No, 22205.—Fitch & Wilkinson v. Atlantic 

Coast Line Railroad: Rates on potatoes, 
in carloads, from points in Delaware, Mary- 
land, North Carolina and Virginia to Jack- 
sonville and Tampa, Fla., and from points 
in Maryland to destinations in Georgia and 
South Carolina found not unreasonable or 


eit I tes on imported nitrate of soda, in 
United States Lags planned by the St. Louis-San Francisco; 


anne carloads, from Mobile, Ala.; New Orleans, 
“The gradually increased use of naval Illinois Central, and other railroads, ef-|La., and Pensacola, Fla., to Grafton, IIL, | Northern Railway, proposed construction: 


found unreasonable 


aviation with the resulting increase of | 
experimentation, has made it impossible | 
for us recently to maintain certain val- | 
uable development work without addi- 
tional funds,” Secretary Ingalls stated. 
“During the last year, the British and 
Italians built and flew planes at a speed | 
of over 330 miles per hour, the fastest | 
plane being that of a British make at a 
speed of 357.7 miles per hour. 


“The fastest American plane was built 


and flown some years ago at a speed | 


of 266.59 miles per hour,” he continued. 
“Since then we have had little, if any, 
progress in this field. Speed is one of 
the two or three characteristics funda- 
mentally essential to a military plane. 
The speed of the service type plane de- 


pends upon and is the result of what is} 


learned through the building of racing 
planes.” 

Without commenting on the announce- 
ment that the British air force would not 
participate this year, Rear Admiral Wil- 
liam A. Moffett, the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, declared he “re- 
gretted very much the United States 
was not competing this year.” 


Federal Trade Agency 
Rulings Are Compiled 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
been made in the text of the decisions. 


fective Feb. 1, are protested by the Mis- 


prior to Dec. 15, 1927, 


otherwise unlawful. 


Complaint dismissed. Recommended that 


the Commission find 


souri Pacific, Missouri-Kansas- but not unduly prejudicial. Reparation 
P r angas-Texas, awarded. 2. Rate on like traffic from and 


and St. Louis Southwes i i . 5 
joint petition aren enamel o the same points on ‘and after Dec. 15, 
: , _ 1927, found not unreasonable or unduly 
several days ago. The three southwest- | prejudicial. 

ern roads charged that such reductions | 
as proposed by the other western lines| Chamber of Commerce v 
would cause widespread passenger fare|ern Illinois. Railway. Findings in former 
reductions throughout the West with dis- | report, 167 I. C. C. 301, among other things, 
astrous effects to the revenues derived|that minimum weights used in computing 
by those carriers from this class of traf-|¢harges on two mixed carloads of refrig- 
ic. The Commission was urged to dis-|¢Tators and refrigerating machines, com- 
approve the proposals. bined, set up, and cooling machines for re- 


frigerators, from Detroit, Mich., to Shreve- 
ds 2 —— port, La,, were inapplicable, reversed. Com- 
New York Central Asks 

| Equipment Trust Loan | 


plaints in Sub. No. 1 and Sub. No, 2 dis- 


Chicago & East- 


missed, 
No, 

Fahrenkopf v. 

Railway. 


21522 and Related Cases.—O. R. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Rates on bituminous coal, in car- 


: . loads, from mines in southern Illinois and 
5 cabal D ' ; : 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- western Kentucky to certain points in south- 


mission Jan. 16 for authority to assume | eastern Missouri found unreasonable, Rea- 
obligation and liability of $7,020,000 of| sonable rates preseribed, and reparation 
| 44 per cent equipment trust certificates, | awarded. 
to be issued by the Guaranty Trust Com-| No, 21294.—Thomas S. Smith & Co. v. Chi- 
pany of New York, trustee. |eago & Alton Railroad: 1. Rates on sweet 

Proceeds from the sale of the certifi- | potatoes, in carloads, from points in Ken- 
cates will be used in the partial pur- | tucky and Tennessee to Chicago, IIll., and 
|chase of 77 electric locomotives to cost | Points taking same rates, found not unrea- 
a total of $9,367,750. Thirty-five of the sieable or otherwise walawinl in the ‘past, 
lineata te tee cal ‘ lexcept to the extent indicated herein. Rep- 
| . oO be switching loco- awarded on certain shipments. 
| motives and the remainder freight loco-|2, Rates on like traffic from and to the 
motives. ; same points found unreasonable but not 

The equipment will be purchased from | otherwise unlawful for the future. Reason- 
the American Locomotive Company able basis of rates prescribed. 3. Fourth 

Sid 7 section relief denied. 
No. 23386.—Jackson Traffic 


The New York Central Railroad ap- 


2 


| aration 


No. 21882 and Related Cases.—Shreveport | 


Finance Case Decisions 





on Jan. 16 made public decisions in| 
finance cases which are summarized as| 
follows: | 

Finance Docket No. 8542.—Chicago, Rock | 
Island & Pacific Railway Construction, Cer- | 
tificate issued authorizing the Chicago, Rock | 
Island & Pacific Railway Company to con- 
|} struct a branch line of railroad in Henry | 
County, Mo. | 

Finance Docket No. 8214.—Mississippi Ex- | 
|port Railroad Company Stock. Authority 
|granted to issue in reimbursement of the 
| applicant’s treasury for capital expenditures 
not exceeding $26,000 of common_ stock, 





of $100 each; said stock to be sold at not 
less than par to applicant’s stockholders 
and the proceeds used to pay certain notes, 


ital. 


Uncontested Finance Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 16 made,public decisions in un-| 
contested cases which are summarized as | 
| follows: | 
| Report and certificate in F, D. No. 8562, | 
j authorizing the Western Maryland Railway | 
Company to abandon a part of its branch 
line of railroad in Barbour and Randolph | 
Counties, W. Va., approved. 
| Report and certificate in F. D. Nos, 7979} 
}and 8029, authorizing the Florida East | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


th 
st 


Vv. 


| and 


v. 


signed 
Washington, D. 


35 


at the present and 


ruction by the 


future public con- 
venience and necessity require the con- | 
\ Sacramento 
The Interstate Commerce Commission | Railway of an extension of its line of rail- | 
road in Yolo and Sacramento counties, Calif. | 


N 


Calendar of the 


Interstate Commerce 


Commission 


F. 


F. D. No. 
Chicago, Burlington 


Company v. Chicago, 


for oral argument on 


F, 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Company. 
signed 
W 


for oral argument 
ashington, D. C., before 


on 


for oral 
C,, 


39.—Cast iron pipe and 


22799.—Armour and 


D. No. 22850.—Swift and Company v. | 
| Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Company and 
No. 22850-Sub No. 1.—Armour and Company | 
Ox |v. Alabama & Vicskburg Railway Company. | 
consisting of 260 shares of the par value | Assigned for oral argument on Jan. 17 at 
Washington, D. C., before Division 3. 


Cc 


& Quincy Railroad 
|existing obligations, and for working cap-|Company and No, 22799-Sub No. 1.—Swift 
i Milwaukee, 
| Paul and Pacific Railroad Company. 
signed 
Washington, D. C., before Division 3. 
D. No, 22899.—Armour and Company | 


Jan. 


Jan. 


D'vision 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3401.—Canned goods, carloads, from, to, and 
between points in southern territory. 
argument on Jan. 

before Division 3. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
i fittings 


orthern | 





|sands of dollars to postal rates in the 


| 


ompany 


St. 
As- 
17 at 


As- | 
17 at 
3. 


As- 
19. at 


from 


| ditional burdens upon the people of this 


post service generally in this territory 
(St. Paul) will be subjected to irre-| 
parable loss and injury if the proposed | 


! airplane cockpit. : 
changes in the parcel-post rates are made} In our studies of the upper air, it 
effective.” 


|seems reasonable to predict that the 

Pointing out that the proposed in-| aviator will eventually have charts that 
creased parcel-post rates in the first} will point out to him air currents of the 
three zones would add hundreds of thou-| upper air as did Maury’s Pilot p's 
show the winds on the ocean’s surface 
to the fiavigators of sailing vessels, 
Such well-known aviators as Lindbergh 
and Hawkes in their non-stop transcon 
tinental flights, flew at times at high 
altitudes to take advantage of the fa- 
vorable effect of upper air currents when 
blowing in ‘the direction they were 
heading. : 

The Hydrographic Office is now pub- 
lishing monthly a pilot chart of the 
upper air for the North Atlantic and 
one for the North Pacific. 

As was the case with nautical charts, 
when air commerce creates the demand, 
it is safe to predict these upper air 
charts will become of such importance 
to the aviator in long flights that they 
| will be issued to cover all parts of the 
globe. 

The United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion of 1832 and 1842 headed by Lieut, 
Wilkes was the first scientific expedition 
to leave the shores of the United States 
fitted out and provided by an Act of 
Congress. It was the outstanding sur- 
vey of its day and was created as a re. 


position. They must also be of a size 
to be used in the restricted space of an 


territory within 600 miles of St. Paul, 
it was declared that “the present is a 
most inopportune time to place such ad- 
market and territory. The serious de- | 
pression in business generally, including 
agriculture, is already of long duration 
and there are no indications of any early 
material improvement.” 


pany. Assigned for hearing on Jan, 19 at} 
Augusta, Ga., before Examiner Brennan. | 

F. D. No. 8391.—Application of Chicago, 
Harvard & Geneva Lake Railway Company 
and C. H. Wilcox, Receiver, for certificate 
to abandon its line of railroad in Illinois 
and Wisconsin. Assigned for hearing Jan. 
19 at Chicago, Ill., before Examiner Disque. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3516.—Restriction in application of rule 
governing the furnishing cars of different | 
size than ordered. Assigned for hearing 
Jan. 19 at Minneapolis, Minn., before Exam- 
iner Fleming. 

F. D. No. 24066.-—Cargill Elevator Com-! 
pany v. Camas Prairie Railroad Company. 
Assigned for hearing on Jan. 20 at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., before Examiner Fleming. 


Birmingham, Ala., group and Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to certain Virginia, South Atlantic 
and Gulf Ports for coastwise movement to 
| North Atlantic Ports. Assigned for hear- 
jing Jan. 19 at Washington, D. C., before 
D.| Btomraee Berry. ° 


sult of popular sentiment that the United 
States should take a larger part in the 
scientific work for the advancement of 
navigation and commerce. From those 
days to these, the Hydrographic Office 
of the Navy has progressed and kept 
pace with the needs of our complex civil. 
ization with regard to navigation and 
hydrography of sea and of air. Great 
opportunities lie before it, and, if the 
past be a test by which the future can 
|be gauged, these opportunities will be 
realized, 


Bureau v. F, D. No. 23194,—D. E. Ryan Company vy. 
Chicago & North Western Railway Com-| 
pany. Assigned for oral argument Jan. 20 
at Washington, D. C., before Division 3. 

F. D. No, 23225.—Egyptian Tie and Tim- 
ber Company, a corporation, v. The Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company. Assigned 
for oral afgument Jan, 20 at Washington, | 
D, C., before Division 3. 

F. D. No, 8069.—Sabine Basin Railway 
Company Acquisition and Construction, As- 
signed for oral argument Jan. 20 at Wash- 
ington before Division 4. 

I. & S. Docket No. 3544.—Discontinuance 
of Inland or Off-track Stations in New York 
City. Assigned for hearing Jan, 20 at the 


Coast Railway Company to operate over 
the railroad known as the City of Miami's 
> {Municipal Dock Railway, and over a pro- 
| struction forms and extra iron stakes from | posed extension thereof, all in the City of 
Sennen. pe ke Aetngien, Tenn., found| Miami, Dade County, Fla., approved. 
inapplicable, resulting in an undercharge.| Supplemental report and order in F. ; oe . . 
Applicable rate found not unreasonable. Nos, 7000, 7021, ae 7022, approving pro- dD, No, 23903.— Krupp Foundry Com- 
Complaint dismissed. | posed contract dated July 14, 1930, between | pany ve Central Railroad Company ae New 
No. 23178,—Good Brothers Seed & Grain |the city of Miami, Fla., and the ‘Seaboard | Jersey, and No. 23903-Sub No. 1.— Florelve 
Co. v. Chicago, Burlington & Quiney Rail-|Air Line Railway Company, with respect Cont ste He ong feat ine smaeny te 
road: Rates in the past on wheat and corn,|to operation over municipal railway proper- | pe «a fot Tn : pe "0 tw shine. 
’ in carloads, from points in southwestern | ties, approved, t r eo ” fore oe yee B oar . 
southern Indiana, southern Illinois, and | Iowa to St. Louis, Mo., found not unreason- oe D. No 239898, Poteet Olas’ Cals an 
in those areas of Missouri, Kansas, Ok-| able but unduly prejudicial, Damages un- Reports of Examiners lv. dbeblaies ” Topeka “a Santa. Pe ailoar 
lahoma, and Texas, where drought dam- | der _aegpen. of undue prejudice not The Interstate Commerce Commission) Company. Assigned for hearing Jan. 19 at 
age was serious in 1930. , Broven omplaint dismissed. lon Jan. 16 made public proposed re-| Dallas, Tex., before Examiner Konigsberg. | Merchants Association Rooms, 233 Broad- | 

Walter E. Eliff, is in charge of the|_ No. 22836.—Caruso, Rinella Battaglia Co., ports of its examiners, embodying the|, Valuation Docket No. 741.—In re the|way, New York, before Commissioner Por- 
office at Grand Forks, N. Dak., and will | ine = nisage © Aiton Railroad. Charges | examiners’ conclusions a finance cases, | tentative valuation of the property of the|ter and Examiner Copenhafer. 
supervise loans in the States of Minne-|ollected for special train service from 


or 3 hich aan ae 2 Fort Worth Belt Railway Company. As- F. D. No, 23277.—Mars Incorporated vy, 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, M Delanson, N. Y., to Albany, N. Y., on two| Which are summarized as follows: |signed for oral argument on Jan. 19 is|Ttchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
sota, * » SOU akota, MOM- carloads of lettuce from Watsonville Junc- Finance Docket No. 7773. 


: : , . Stanley, Merill | reassigned for Feb. 16 at Washington, D. C.,| pany. Assigned for oral argument on Jan 
Tey ‘ f na is ° ; > atet a : . eed as ’ , | ¢ ‘ Be sar) . 
tana, Wyoming, and Washington in those | ¢jon and Hollister, Calif., to Albany, N. Y.,| & Phillips Railway Co., abandonment: Rec-| before Division 1, ’!20 at Washington, D. C., before Division 3, 
counties where drought or storm dam-| found not unreasonable or otherwise un-|ommended that the Commission find that; F. D. No. 23950.—Augusta, Savannah Line Fourth Section Application No, 14196.— | 
| age occurred last Summer, lawful. Services accorded this traffic found! the present and future public convenience|v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad Com-| Filed by the Texas-New Mexico Railway 


Loans for Drought 
Relief Start at Once 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Work of the Department, who had super- | 
vision of the St. Louis office a year ago| 
when loans were made there under an 
authorization by Congress. The St. 
| Louis office will make loans in Kentucky, 


The scope of the book is indicated 
in the following headings taken from the 
title page: “Statutes and Decisions Per-| 
taining to the Federal Trade Commission, 
Comprising the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, with all court decisions there- 
under. The Clayton Act, with all court 
decisions under sections 2, 3, 7, 8 and 11 
to which the Commission was a party 
and the more impertant State and Fed- 
eral decisions to which the Commission 
was not a party. The Export Trade Act, 
with abstract of all court decisions there- 
under. Opinions of the United States 
Attorney General construing the above- 
mentioned statutory provisions. The 
Sherman Antitrust Act (marginal re- 
print of text only, without cases). Mar-| 
ginal references to all amendments to, 
or acts directly effecting, the above- 
named statutes.” 


| Louisville & Nashville Railroad: Rate 
charged on a carload of steel concrete con- 





_—— 


Company for authortty to establish and 
maintain rates for the transportation of 
| livestock, in carloads, from Lovington and 
Hobbs, N. Mex., to St. Louis and Kangas 
City, Mo., Memphis, Tenn., Chica r 
without observing the long-and-short-au/ 
provision. Assigned for hearing on Ja 
20 at Dallas, Tex., before Examiner ui 
Konigsbers. 
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Federal Finance 


House Group 
Favors Further 


Bank Hearings 


Committee Recommends 
Next Congress Continue 
Inquiry Into Branch, 
Group and Chain Banking 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ness before the Committee’ last Spring, 
was asked to send in for the record as 
a part of his testimony, the financial 
statement of the institutions he repre- 
sented. Mr. Mitchell replied that he 
would furnish their last published state- 
ment, Chairman McFadden stated. 
Statement Kept Secret 
When that published statement ar- 
rived, it included the financial condi- 
tion of the National City Bank of New 


York and of the City Bank Farmers} 


Trust Company, but not the National 
City Company, the investment affiliate 
of the bank, Mr. MeFadden announced. 
In response to correspondence on the 


poing, 


hye had agreed to furnish was a copy 
a the last published statement, and 
‘that no separate detailed financial state- 
ment of the National City Company had 
ever been made publie.. This, according 
to Mr. Mitchell, has been the settled 
policy of the institution since its or- 
ganization 20 years ago. 

Mr. Davison, president of thie Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company, of 


New York City, was asked at the time! 


of his appearance before the committee, 


to furnish a list of the shareholders oi | 


the bank, with a statement of their hold- 
ings. He has since informed the com- 
mittee, Mr. McFadden stated, that he is 
not permitted under the laws of the 
State of New York, to furnish the com- 
plete information desired by the com- 
mittee. 
Representative Beedy (Rep.), of 
Maine, suggested that in order to main- 
tain its dignity before the House and 
before the public, there should be. an 


insistence upon the information asked | 


for being produced. He pointed out 
that the publication of the hearings 
would reveal that this information had 
not been sent in as requested. Repre- 
sentative Steagall (Dem.), of Alabama, 
added that, while he did not wish to in- 
sist upon the production of information 
which the public should not have or 
which would tend to reveal matters 
which are properly kept secret, the in- 
formation asked for should be furnished, 
at least for the confidential use of the 
Committee. 
Investigate Legal Powers 

Representative Pratt (Rep.), of New 
York City, stated that inasmuch as the 
authority under which the hearings were 
held expired on Dec. 1, last, that it may 
be too late to insist upon the informa- 
tion being furnished. Representative 
Luce (Rep), of Massachusetts, suggested 
that inasmuch as the authority of the 
House was for an_ investigation of 
br@xch, chain and group banking, per- 
pe: it did not extend to an inquiry 
into the affiliated institutions of com- 
mercial banks of the character of the 
National City Company. The legal 
fevers of committees of Congress in 
matters of this kind should be inves- 
tigated, he declared. His suggestion was 
adopted by the Committee, and Repre- 
sentative Beedy (Rep.), of Maine moved 


pointed to investigate that matter. Rep- 
resentative Fort (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
suggested that if additional hearings are 
authorized by the next House, the op- 
erations of companies affiliated with 


banks should be included for investiga- | 


tion. 

Mr. McFadden stated that in his opin- 
jon, there is now available sufficient in- 
formation to point a definite course for 
legislation, and that it would be desira- 
ble, if the rules of the House permitted, 
to continue the investigation during the 
Congressional recess, or during a spe- 
cial session, if there is one. Recent 
evénts have provided a number of con- 
crete cases of bank difficulties, he con- 
tinued, which give a cross section of 
what has been taking place. If not 
to exceed four banking situations .were 
to be analyzed, he declared, a solution 
of the problem would be found. He 
stated that if the Comptroller of The 
Currency, John W. Pole, and the State 
supervisors of banking in about four 
States, and the officials of some four 
or five institutions were examined, it 
would. be sufficient. The banking situa- 
tion is such, he continued, that informa- 
tion which is now available may not be 
available so completely six months later. 

Hearing Date Set 

A hearing was arranged by the com- 
mittee for Jan, 20 on eight bills having 
to with the Federal Land Banks and 
Joint Stock Land Banks. 

The farm credit bills to be considered 

t the meeting on Jan. 20 are: 
$e R. 14821, introduced by Mr. Bankhead 
Dem.), of Alabama, to provide for ex- 
tending during the present emergency the 


time of payment of loans made by Federal 
land banks. 


H. R, 15142, introduced by Mr. Sanders 
(Dem.), of Texas, to provide for extending 
during the present emergency the time of 
ayment of loans made by Federal land 
anks. 

H. R. 15362, introduced by Mr. Parks 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, directing the exten- 
sion of farm loans by Federal land banks 
for a period of two years, 

H. R, 15588, introduced by Mr. Swanson 
(Rep.), of Iowa, to require the designation 
of agents for the service of process in 
suits against joint-stock land banks. 

H. R, 16217, introduced by Mr. Steagall 
(Dem.), of Alabama, to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to advance funds to 
Federal land banks to enable them to de- 
fer the institution of mortgage foreclosures. 

H. J. Res. 409, introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Keown (Dem.), of Oklahoma, suspending 
foreclosure proceedings in drought-stricken 
areas by Federal land banks for a period 
of 12 months. 

H. J. Res, 432, introduced by Mr. Edwards 
(Dem.), of Georgia, suspending foreclosure 
proceedings by the Federal land banks for 
a period of two years. 

H. J. Res. 451, introduced by Mr. Blanton 
(Dem.), of Texas, authorizing and direct- 
ing Federal land banks to suspend and 
withhold foreclosure of mortgages in the 
drought areas. 

Representative Patman (Dem.), of 
Texarkana, Tex., on Jan. 15, introduced 
a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 468) to 
authorize loans in certain emergency 
cases, for use in making payments on 
loans of Federal land banks and joint 
stock land banks. The resolution would 
authorize the appropriation of $15,000,- 
000, 

@ bill (H. R. 16217), to amend the 
Federal Farm Loan Act by adding a sec- 
tion authorizing the Secretary of the 
Tig pery to advance or loan to any 
Feteral land bank, with the approval 


r. Mitchell advised the Commit-: 
tee Chairman that the only statement | 


|the land owners. 
that the subcommittee of five be ap-| 


legislation we have served two purposes, 
‘either one which warrants action.” 
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State Budgets 


Measures to Provide Changes 


In Land Bank System Discussed 


Representatives of Federal Farm Loan Board and Certain 


Senators Submit. Views 


at Hearing; Banks Now 


. Said to Be Lenient to Farmers 


The Federal joint stock land banks are 
pursuing a policy of leniency towards 
the farmers who have borrowed from 
them, as far as sound business practice 
and the statutes will permit, Paul Bestor, 
Commissioner of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, testified Jan. 16 before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. It 
is true, he declared, that foreclosures 
had been increasing and that there were 
large numbers of delinquent install- 
ments, but he gave it as his opinion that, 
generally speaking, the joint stock land | 
banks were “going along with their bor- | 
rowers,” in view of present economic | 
conditions. 

Mr. Bestor’s statement, made in con- 
nection with a hearing being held by the 
Committee on a bill (H. R. 12063) to 
permit greater latitude in joint stock 
land bank consolidations, and a bill (S. 
5057) by Senator Harrison (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, to extend the time for re- 
payment of loans to the banks and for 
loaning money to the banks with which 
to pay interest on their bonds, was chal- 
lenged by Senator Morrison (Dem.), of 
North Carolina. 

Senator Morrison asserted that the 
two systems, the joint stock land banks 
and the Federal land banks, were the 
“most cruel creditors” operating in his 
State, and that they had foreclosed 
“more property than all of the other 
creditors combined” in that State. He 
said he had been defending the systems 
against complaints there, because he 
thought they had no power and no re- 
sources with which to do it, but he con- 
strued Mr. Bestor’s statement as show- 
ing that they were able to meet condi- 
tions yet had not done so. He said he 
spoke from observation and from a per- 
sonal knowledge of conditions in and 
around his home. 


Changes Suggested 


In Provisions of Bill 


The hearing developed no objection di- 
rectly to the policy proposed to be enun- 
ciated in the House bill respecting ac- 
quisition of defunct joint stock land} 
banks by going banks, although wit- 
nesses who testified, including members ; 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, sug- 
gested some changes in its provisions. | 
Such was not the case with respect to\ 
the Harrison bill, in support of which, 
Senator Harrison spoke, as did Senator 
Stephens (Dem.), of Mississippi, and 
Representatives Wilson (Dem.), of Lou- 
isiana; Whittington (Dem.), of Missis-| 
sippi, and Bankhead (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama. , 

Senator Harrison maintained that, in| 
the emergency, the Government was jus- 
tified in extending the time in which 
the borrowers would be compelled to 
make repayments, and that, also, the 
joint stock land banks should be permit- 
ted to borrow money from the Treasury 
with which to make payments of inter- 
est on their outstanding bonds. It was! 
pointed out that the only source of in- 
come open to the banks was from the 
amortization and interest payments, 
and that if these were postponed the 
banks would need funds with which to 
pay interest due bondholders. This could 
be met, according to Senator Harrison’s 
bill, by money borrowed from the Treas-} 
ury and against future repayments by} 





Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- | 
kota, chairman of the Committee, an- 
nounced that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon, was opposed to 
the plan to delay payments and to have 
the Treasury loan money to the banks 
for payment of interest on the outstand- 
ing bonds. 


Committee Is Told 
Of Local Conditions 


Senator Harrison told the Committee, 
as did several of his associates, of con- 
ditions that had developed locally in 
their home States where banks ,had 
failed and had left the landowners with- 
out any alternative. Many of them, it 
was explained, could have borrowed on 
their general credit sufficient funds to 
meet interest on the mortgages and to 
pay taxes, but with th: banks closed 
there was no place to which they could 
turn for help. 3 

“This legislation would provide that 
help,” said the Mississippi Senator. “It 
is needed as much as any legislation 
which we have considered in this Con- 
gress. Unless this bill, or something 
like it, is allowed to pass, there are 
thousands upon thousands of farms that 
will have to be abandoned, foreclosed, 
and the former owners will have been 
destroyed financially. 

“These people are good citizens. They 
can and will pay out, if they have half 
a chance. What I propose is simply to 
help them through a year or so until 
they can make some crops and get on 
their feet. The bill, as you see, keeps 
faith with the bondholders. Their in- 
terest will be paid, and thus by the 





Respecting the Harrison proposal, the 
officers and members of the Farm Loan 
Board in attendance—Mr. Bestor, A. C. 
Williams, a member of the Board, and 
Chester Morrill, General Counsel—were 
agreed that as soon as the policy was 
announced as provided in the bill, the 
collection system of the entire Farm 
Loan structure would “break down.” 
Each expressed the opinion that the 
number of borrowers who would seek to 
delay repayments would be greater than 
anticipated by Mr. Harrison, and the 
other speakers, and that the system 
would be imperilled. 

The Mississippi. Senator nevertheless 
contended that there was a real need for 
the legislation, explaining that this was 
in the form of a loan and was not a gift. 
He said that possibly much of the re- 
lief money that has been voted would not 
find its way back to the Treasury, but 
in this case the advances were to be 
made to people who “eventually will pay 
out” because they are settled and want 
to continue on the land they are buying. 

Senator Morrison asked questions of 
the Board members as to whether they 
exercised any authority over the joint 
stock land banks which would cause 
those institutions to “crowd the bor- 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, a sum 
not to exceed $5,000,000, was introduced 
Jan. 15 by Representative Steagall 
(Dem.,), of Ozark, Ala. This loan would 
be used, under the amendment, as a 
special reserve fund and ‘to enable the 
bank to defer mortgage foreclosures, 
when in the judgment of the directors, | 
it would be in the best interests of the 
bank and its borrowers to do so, _ | 


rowers” and force them into positions 
for foreclosure. Mr. Bestor replied in 
the negative, explaining that the direc- 


their own judgment. He said further 
that instances had come to the attention 
of the Board showing policies of extreme 
lenience on the part of the joint stock 
banks and that the Board chose not to 
interfere when the bank in question was 
sound, 

“The banks are handling these mat- 
ters very much on the basis of individ- 
ee in each instance,” Mr. Bestor 
said. 

Senator Morrison 
joint stock banks were foreclosing more 
property in North Carolina than all of 
the other credit agencies combined, and 
to this Mr. Morrill replied: “And the 
joint stock banks are still functioning 
and many private banks are failing.” 

Questions arose as to the effect on the 
bonds, now outstanding and on which 
the joint stock and Federal land banks 
have borrowed approximately $1,100,- 
000,000. Senator Harrison maintained 
that knowledge by the bondholders that 


| the Government was, in effect, guaran-| 


teeing the interest would support the 
bond values. He declared that a bond- 
holder, having been assured that all 
interest would be paid, would desire to 
keep the debenture. The Board mem- 
bers, however, observed that while the 
outstanding bonds might be_ protected 
in that way, the effect on future sales 
of the bank bonds would not be favorable. 


Need of Market 
For New Issues 


“It must be remembered,” said Mr. 
Williams, “that the banks must -sell 
bonds continuously if they are to make 
more loans. That is the way they get 
funds to make more loans because they 
are not receiving repayments fast 
enough to provide for the new demands 
in applications for loans. It was not 
contemplated that the repayments would 


be fast enough to meet new calls, hence | 


the new sales of bond issues must take 
place. Unless there is a satisfactory 
market for the new issues, there are no 
funds available when calls for new loans 
on land come in. 


Discussion as to the provisions of the 
House bill by which it is hoped, accord-| 


ing to expressions by Committee mem- 
bers, to strengthen the general joint 
stock land bank structure’ through 
consolidations of weaker banks with 
stronger, centered around the extent of 


| territory in which the merged banks may | 


make loans. In present statutes no stock 
bank may loan in more than two States. 
The new legislation would broaden that 
scope, and Senators and members of 
the Board talked over a limitation of 
eight States as a maximum, with a pro- 
vision that all be contiguous to the 
States in which loans had been made by 
the original bank. 


Extent of Loaning 


Territory Discussed 


Senator Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, ex- 
pressed the opinion that “I think we 
all favor some sort of change, but the 


question is how wide the loaning terri- | 


tory should be.” 

The House bill had the support of 
L. W. Taber, who appeared as a repre- 
sentative of the National Grange and 
a director of a joint stock land bank, 
and of Louis K. Roysen, manager of 


the first trust joint stock land bank, | 


of Chicago, identified by Senator Nor- 
beck as the largest in the system. 

It was Mr. Taber’s opinion that the 
proposal would enable the formation of 
larger banks and that the entire struc- 
ture would be more solid than it is now. 
He said that most of the banks were in 
“fine condition” but that some of the 
others, while sound, were not in a posi- 
tion to render all of the service that 
might be required of them in economic 
conditions such as obtain at this time. 

The Committee reached no conclusion 
on either bill, but the Chairman an- 
nounced that another session would be 
held Jan. 17 at which time Committee 
consideration could be given the meas- 
ures, with the thought of voting on them. 

At the suggestion of the North Dakota 
Senator, Mr. Taber presented for the 
Record a statement of the views of the 
National Grange on the House bill, which 
he said were adopted unanimously by the 
organization at its last meeting, held in 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Proof of Safety of 
System Is Cited 


The statement follows in full text: 


Our Federal farm loan system is the| 
greatest cooperative financial system in| 


the world. Fifteen years ago Congress 
recognized the fact that fluctuating 
values resulted in interest rates higher 
than agriculture could bear, and the 
pooling of securities or cooperative sys- 
tem of credit was determined upon and 
enacted into law. The system contem- 
plates securing the funds to be loaned 


by the sale of bonds to the investing | 


public, secured by the pooled mortgages 
of alt the farms in the system, and it 
was thought that these combined se- 
curities could be of such a safe and 
secure nature that money could be ob- 
tained at the lowest rates of interest 
prevailing. 
essential key to the cheap money mar- 
ket was the safety 
and every possible safeguard was thrown 
around the making of loans to assure 
that they were made on a safe and 
conservative’ »asis, 


These safeguards have proved more| 


than ample, and the safety of the se- 
curities has never been seriously ques- 
tioned. Unquestionably the system has 
proved a unique success, for any sys- 
tem which could weather the storms of 


deflation and 10 years of farm depres- | 


sion and still carry ample surplus and 
reserves, as do the Federal Land Banks, 
is absolutely sound from an investment 
standpoint. 

However, two conditions developed 
which were not foreseen by the framers 
of the act. Recentespeculation in stocks 
resulted in such a drain upon the money 
market that there were no funds avail- 
able for investment in farm loan bonds 
at figures within the range of interest 
prices permitted under the law. With 
its supply of available credit cut off, the 
system failed to function as intended. 
Farmers could not get loans, resulting 
in forced loans at high rates or forced 
sales. This had a distinctly depressing 
result on farm values and consequently 
upon the appraisal policy of the system. 

The second complication which was 
not foreseen when the act was passed 


* 


torate of each stock land bank exercised | 


repeated that the} 


Utility Valuation 
Discussed Before 


New York Bar 


State Senator Knight Says 


Not Be Adopted in View 
Of Court’s Attitude 


State of New York: 
New York, Jan. 16. 
While the beneficial features of the 
so-called “prudent investment” or “ae- 
tual and reasonable cost” system of pub- 
lic utility valuation “may not fairly be 
denied,” it was stated by State Senator 
John Knight in an address before the| 
i New York State Bar Association Jan. 16, 
“the suggestion that that system be| 
adopted in defiance of the established 
and prohibitive rule to the contrary laid | 
|down by the Supreme Court obviously | 
|}cannot be accepted without some assur- 
ance that a change in the present judi- 
| cial attitude on this subject is in pros- 
| pect.” 





It was recognized that the; 


of the securities | 


} 

“That no such change is probable,” 
continued, “satisfactorily appears 
from even a casual perusal of the many | 
Supreme Court decisions which now con- | 
trol.” 


|he 
| 


Senator Knight reviewed the situation | 

in New York State resulting from the 
majority and minority reports of the 
joint legislative commission a year ago, 
and the consequent introduction of bills, | 
the adoption of some and rejection of 
others, and the vetoing by Governor} 
|Roosevelt of some of those which were 
|passed by the Legislature. 
Certain of the recommendations, he 
isaid, which either were not passed or 
were vetoed will be reintroduced at the | 
present session. | 
“In discussing the prudent investment | 
theory of valuation Senator Knight as-| 
serted that “in each one of the very 
many cases involving the subject of reg- 
lulation of rates by State agencies the 
United States Supreme Court has not 
only constantly ruled against the pru-| 
dent investment of valuation, but has | 
also specifically held in case after case} 
that present valuation alone will comply 
with the constitutional requirement.” 

Referring again to the work of the 
legislative commission, Senator Knight 
concluded his address as follows: | 

“There is no intention of abandoning | 
|the course mapped out by the Commis- | 
sion which closed its investigation ac- 
tivities last year. If improvements or; 
beneficial additions can be devised, the 
same will be presented for legislative | 
consideration, and it is to be hoped that} 
the inherent value of these remaining 
statutory measures, emphasized by the} 
|very considerable discussion which has 
been aroused, may bring about their 
enactment and thereby the completion | 
of the entire ublic service law revision 


| 
| 


! 


Proposed System Should! 


Banking Systems 


Average Prices 


Weekly business indicators available 
to the Department for the week ending 
Jan. 10, 1931, show that increases oc- 
curred over the preceding week in the 
volume of bank debits outside New York 
City, the average prices paid for rep- 
resentative stocks and bonds, and the 
Federal reserve ratio, according to the 
weekly summary of domestic business 
conditions issued by the Department of 
Commerce Jan. 16 which follows in full 
text: 

Declines from the previous period 
were noted in cotton receipts at prin- 
cipal markets, loans and discounts of 
Federal reserve member banks, and in- 
terest rates on call money. Time money 
rates registered no change. The num- 
ber of business failures rose during the 
week. 

Wholesale prices in general, as meas- 
ured by the weekly index of 120 prin- 
cipal commodities were fractionally off 


( YEARLY 
INDEX 


State 


of Securities 


Recorded Advance for Week 


Weekly Summary of Business Conditions by Department 
Of Commerce Shows Increase in Check Payments; 
Loans and Discounts Declined 


from a week ago. The price of cotton 
middling at New York, and iron and 
steel prices remained the same as for 
the week previous. As contrasted with 
wholesale prices of a year ago, declines 
occurred without exception. 

For the week ended Jan. 8, 1931, in- 
creases over the preceding week oc- 
curred in steel ingot production, freight 
ear loadings, production of bituminous 
coal, lumber production, cattle receipts 
and hog receipts at important markets. 
Declines from the previous period oc- 
curred in wheat receipts, money in cir- 
culation, and in the production of pe- 
troleum. The price of electrolytic cop- 
per remained the same as for the week 
previous. 

Bank loans and discounts of member 
banks were smaller and the Federal re- 
serve ratio higher for the period ending 





Jan. 10, 1931, when compared with the 
corresponding week in 1930. 


+ 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 


(Weeks ended Saturday 


Jan. 
10 
1931 


| Steel ingot production 


Bituminous coal production 
Petroleum production (daily average) 
Freight car loadings , as 
+Lumber production 
Building contracts, 
average) 
Wheat receipts 
Cotton receipts 
Cattle receipts 
Hog receipts .... 
Wholesale prices: 
=100) 

Omer CEO) oss- sei ds 

Agricultural products (30) ....... 

Nonagricultural products (90) 

Wheat, No. 2 Red, Kansas City... 

Cotton, middling, New York 

Iron and steel composite .. 

Copper, electrolytic 
Bank debits, outside New 
Bank loans and discounts 
Interest rates— 

Call money . 

Time money é 
Business failures ... 
Stock prices 
Bond prices .... 

Federal Reserve ratio 
Money in circulation , ences On 
tComposite index, New York Times .. 
tComposite index, Business Week .... .... 
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Hearing Is Arranged on House Bill 
For State Tax on National Banks 


Complex Character of Legislation Declared to Necessitate 





program proposed last year.” 


Advisory Member Selected 
For New York Reserve) 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 16.—J. H. Case, 
chairman of the Board of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, announced 
that the board of directors Jan. 15 desig- 
nated Robert H. Treman, president of 
the Tompkins County National Bank, 


the Federal Advisory Council from the 
second Federal reserve district for 1931 
to succeed William C. Potter, president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, whose term expired on Dec. 31, 
1930. 

nian ueiniestadisaeasiendeacumeanimcandememenseiied tatiana 
was the effect of a panic or severe de- 
pression. It was to be expected that 
there would be times of price recession, 
and it was thought that the broad credit 
facilities would aid materially in stabil- 
izing farm values, but the act is failing 
to meet these expectations, 


Loans have been made with wide mar- 
gins of safety, so that the bondholders 
are amply secure even though thousands 
of foreclosures have been made, but the 
character of the organization requires 
that its assets be kept liquid. This ne- 
cessitates selling these foreclosed farms 
on a badly depressed market. This 
dumping process is seriously undermin- 
ing farm values, resulting in distjnctly 
lower price levels, and in corresponding 
reductions in appraisal values. These 
lowered appraisal values are responsible 
for many forced sales by those needing 
loans in excess of the amounts allowed, 
and such sales add to the price depres- 
sion, creating a vicious circle from which 
the system seems to be unable to extri- 
cate itself. 


The securities have been kept on a 
sound basis, which is essential to the 
perpetuity of the system, but in assur- 
ling this result the system has failed of 
its prime purpose of furnishing a reser- 
voir of dependable credit at low rates} 
land on reasonable terms, and of sta- 
|bilizing land values and preventing price 
|fluctuations from causing epidemics of 
farm foreclosures. 
| We believe changes in the law are 
necessary if it is to fulfill the purposes 
|for which it was enacted, and make the 
following recommendations: 





Recommendations Made 


For Changes in Law 


1. A substantial revolving 
used to purchase’ land. bank ‘ 
ing periods of depression or excessively | 
high money rates. Such bonds to be) 
sold when the market is favorable. Ap- 
proved. 

2, Some type of reserve to be used to 
carry foreclosed farms over periods of 
extreme depression and to avoid dump- 
ing them on a depressed market. Ap- 
proved, | 

3, A greater spread than 1 per cent 
'on certain classes of loans. Approved, 

4, A more liberal policy in defining the 
farm unit, recognizing the value of the 
security as one of the chief factors in: 
appraising such farms. Approved. 

5. That we favor ¢larifying the dou- 
ble liability of stockholders in the sys- 
tem and that the reserva of local as- 
sociations be increased. Reena 

6. That the executive committee be 
requested to arrange conferences with 
the executive, committee of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union and with the Federal Farm Loan 
Board for the purpose of carrying out 
ways of handling distressed land, and 
|for furthering the interests of the sys- 
tem in such manner as the conference 
j}may deem advisable, and that we co- 
| operate with all agencies seeking to add 
to the service that the system can ren- | 
der to American agriculture. Approved.i 


fund to be} 
bonds dur- | 








| Balance previous day 


Intensive Study of Goodwin Measure 


A hearing on the Goodwin bill 
12490), introduced by Representative 
Goodwin (Rep.), of Minnesota, and re- 
lating to State taxation of national 
banks, was scheduled for Feb. 4 by ac- 
tion of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency at its meeting Jan. 16. 

Mr. Goodwin, in asking that a hearing 


Ithaca, N. Y., to serve as a member ofjon the bill be arranged, stated that|the House. 


the Minnesota Legislature is now in ses- | added, if any changes were made in the 


|compromise bill there were still others 


sion, and is looking to Congress for 
some amendment of the present stat- 
ute, which will permit national banks 
in that State to be taxed. At present, 
he declared, the State finds it impossible 
to do so, and while a great many of the 
national banks in Minnesota do volun- 
tarily pay some taxes, more and more 
of them are refusing. The situation in 
a number of the other States is similar, 
it has been reported to the Committee. 


At the hearing on this legislation held | 


by the House Committee on May 9, 
1930, the Goodwin bill was agreed upon 
as a compromise measure by represent- 
atives of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the taxing officials of the 
States. Since that time, Representative 


Accountant on Power 


Agency Reappointed 


Former Solicitor’s Application 
Denied by Commission 


William V. King was reappointed Jan. 
16 as Chief Accountant of the Federal 
Power Commission, according to a state- 
ment issued Jan. 16 by the Commission. 
Former Solicitor Charles A. Russell’s 
application for reappointment to his old 
position was denied. The Commission’s 
statement said: 

“In discussing with Mr. King the ac- 
counting work of the Federal Power 
Commission under the new auspices it 
was pointed out that new administrative 
procedure and conditions will prevail un- 
der the full-time Commission. Mr. King 


in accepting the appointment recognized | 


these conditions. 
“The Commission in view of Mr. King’s 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 
Made Petite Jen. 16 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ........ 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 


$639,302.15 
1,460,634.22 


1,546,718.21 
1,069,249,57 
Total ordinary receipts... $4,715,904.15 
Public debt receipts 93,480.00 

204,929,427.06 


Miscellaneous receipts .... 


ee eee eves $209,788,811.21 

Expenditures 
General expenditures ...... 
Interest on publie debt .... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal ‘ 
Operations in special ac- 

counts .... et 
Adjusted. service certificate 

DOE 66 0tcar oid -ureadseia 
Civil service retirement 

ORME fs idaes untae false 
Investment off trust funds 


Total 


$9,720,254.58 
296,308.01 
366,222.16 
27,158.71 


625,349.41 
345,482.33 


136,408.62 
1,262,333.45 


Total 
tures 
Other public debt expendi- 
CUPOS dori rcrtononscasvees 
Balance today 


Total 


ordinary expendi- 


$8,313,186.89 


; 136,979.75 
201,288,644.57 


vane ee esses :$209,788,811,21 


r 


(H. R.| Louis T. McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, 
Pa., chairman of the Committee, stated, 
protests have been received from offi- 


cials of 11 States, from building and 


loan associations, life insurance compa- 
nies and savings banks, urging against 
hasty action by the Committee and ask- 


ing for an ey to be heard on 
the measure 


Moreover, the chairman 


who would want to be heard. 
Representative Luce (Rep.), of Massa- 
| chusetts, declared that there is not the 
| slightest possibility of action on the bill 
|at this session of Congress. He and 
|}other committee members saw _ value, 
| however, they stated, in a hearing, be- 
cause of the complex character of the 
legislation, and the necessity for inten- 
sive study of it. It is an attempt, Mr. 
Luce declared, to forestall by language 


| 48 States on bank taxation, which is hu- 
|manly impossible. He favored a hear- 
|ing, but advised that no hope be held 


the bill would be taken at this session. 


| long experience and full familiarity with 

the work in progress favored his ap- 
pointment at this time over that of any 
|other applicant. Mr. King’s appoint- 
ment will be immediately effective. 


“It was unanimously ordered that Mr. 


position of solicitor be denied. 
“Commissioner MeNinch was unavoid- 
ably absent but authorized the chairman 


| to state that he approved the action 
and if present would have voted for its 
adoption.” 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Jan. 16.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 622 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment: and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
| ascertained and hereby certify to you that 

the buying rates in the New York market 

at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies are as shown 
below: 
| Austria (schilling) 
| Belgium (belga) 
| Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark (krone) .... 
England (pound) .. 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) . 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) . 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) .. 
Switzerland (franc) , 
Yugoslavia (dimar) ....... oe hen 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
| Canada (dollar) 
| Cuba (peso) .. 
| Mexico (peso) Myers 

Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 
| Chile (peso) .. 
| Uruguay (peso) 
| Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


| 





14.0721 
13.9340 
-7163 
2.9614 

+. 26.7184 
- 485.4107 
2.5166 
3.9184 
23.7548 
1.2941 
17.4714 
5.2349 
40.2214 
26.7202 
11.2095 
4.4835 
5945 
10.2207 
26.7569 
19.3581 
1.7674 
23.7821 
30.8750 
22.2500 
22.3750 
35,9332 
49.4350 
55.9375 
99.7490 
99.9156 
46.0766 
69.1772 
9.2416 
12.0766 
66,4291 
96.5700 
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Finance 


‘Smaller Budget * 
Is Presented by 
Gov. Roosevelt 


New York Executive Says’ 
Bond: Issue Income Will 
Counterbalance Decrease 
From General Fund 


State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 16. 

Governor Rogsevelt has sent to the 
Legislature his constitutional budget for 
the year beginning July 1, 1931, calling 
|for appropriations from general funds 
of $293,605,606.38 at this session for the 
| Support of government. This amount 
|Tepresents a decrease of $22,315,335.91 
| from the general fund appropriations of 
| last year, according to the Governor’s 
message, accompanying the budget. 

Ten million dollars was appropriated 
jlast year ‘from general. improvement 
| bonds, and the recommendation this year 
is for $10,000,000 from that source and 
an additional $20,000,000 from emer- 
gency construction bonds. 

An authorized summary of the budget. 
follows in full text: 

_To the Legislature: Pursuant to ar- 
jticle 4-a of the constitution, it is my 
| honor to present to your honorable body 
| the constitutional budget of the State 
jof New York for the year beginning 
| July 1, 1931, and for certain immedi- 
jately available items, 

A summary statement of the facts and 
|figures which I am herewith transmit. 
jting in conformity with the letter and 
jspirit of the constitutional budget sets 
forth— 

| The total available estimated re- 
|sources, including cash balance, against 
which appropriations can be made at 
the present session of the Legislature 
jamounted to $293,872,616.99; for the 
jsupport of government I have recom- 
mended appropriations that in my opin- 
ion are necessary to be made at this 
session of the Legislature in the amount 
of $293,605,606.38; this will leave an 
estimated free cash surplus as of June 
|30, 1932. of $267,010.61. 

Emergency Bonds Voted 

| That your honorable body may have 
before it the facts in connection with 
appropriations, I would direct your at- 
tention that the budget recommenda. 
tions have always dealt with appropria-. 
tions from the general funds but this 
year the people, at the election last Fall, 
approved what is to be known as an 
emergency construction bond issue 
| which necessarily must reflect in my 
recommendations this year. The appro- 
priations made by the Legislature of 
| 1930 were: 

| From general funds, $315,920,942.29; 
|from general improvement bonds, $10,- 
000,000; total, $325,920,942.29, 

My recommendations to your honor- 
jable body are: From general funds,, 
| $293,605,606.38; from echeral improve-- 
ment bonds, $10,000,000; from emergence 
construction bonds, $20,000,000; tota 
$323,605,606.38; or a decrease from your 
appropriations last year of $2,315,335.91, 

You will find in my recommendations, 
both from general funds and from bonds, 
various items totaling $20,000,000 for 
construction and equipment of the mental 
hygiene institutions, and items amounting 
to $10,000,000 for construction and fur- 
nishings of the correctional institutions. 
It was impossible, due to the nature of 
some of the construction work, to carry 
the ane Bearer in the bond issue as 
some 0 e projects do iv’ 
life of the Sella. " markt: 

In order to cope with the question of 
unemployment, you will find in my rec- 
ommendations provisions for the estab- 
jlishment of 1,932 new positions, all of 
which I have found necessary for the 
proper extension of our State govern- 
ment to meet increase in institutional 
population and @ther needs. In addition, 
there are many lump sums for personal 
service which are for partial-time labor, 
These will also give employment in va- 
rious sections of the State. 

I have been advised by the superin- 
itendent of public works that on Jan. 1 
there remained from the appropriations 
made by the Legislature of 1930, and 
some balances remaining from prior leg- 
islatures, the sum of $17,078,618.29, 
nearly all ready to place under contract, 
_ Iam sending to your honorable body, 
in advance of my budget recommenda- 
tions, special bills covering highway con- 
| struction, amounting to $12,000,000, and 
a recommendation for the passage of 
the State’s share of Federal aid, amount- 
ling to $6,009,941. I have sent to your 
honorable body my recommendations 
amounting to $30,000,000 in the two 
bond issues, so that you may progress 
these by early passage and the contracts 
|may be entered into without delay to 
relieve the unemployment situation. 

The net result, if your honorable body 
approves, will be the employment by the 
|State of many thousands more this Win- 
ter and Spring than during the similar 
period of 1930, 

Decrease of $22,000,000 

The total of my recommendations to 
your honorable body from general funds 
|\is $293,605,606.38, a decrease of $22,- 
315,335.91 from the appropriations of 
$315,920,942.29 made by the Legisla- 
ture of 1930. 

In order that you may have before 
you a clearer expression of the increases 
in my recommendations over your ap- 
|propriations of last year, I have sub- 
divided the changes into three classes: 
“A,” those items comparable with the 
appropriations of last year; ‘A-Statu- 
tory,” those items which are by statute 
normally increased each year; “B,” all 
items that represent increased functions 
of government not comparable with last 
|year’s appropriations, or new activities 
|which are necessary for the proper op- 
eration of our government. 

The net decrease is $22,315.335.91. 

1. For the maintenance of Government 
|in items of personal service and mainte- 
|nance and operation comparable with 
the approvriations now in force, the de- 
crease is $5,499,649.31. 
| 2. For items necessarily increased by 
previous legislative enactment, such as 
| additional aids to education, additional 
debt service, etc., for expansion of or 
|new denartmental activities and for 
items of an extraordinary nature such 
| as the banking department, Albany of- 
fice building, Department of Correction, 
| ete., the increase is $19,429,507.60. 

3. For construction of all kinds in com- 
| parison with the current year, the de- 
crease in the general fund is $36,245,- 
| 194.20. (But my recommendations from 
bond issues will counterbalance neariy 
all of this, and the emergency recommen- 
dations make available for immediate re- 
lief of unemployment a far larger sum 
thon wes available in 1930.) } 

Net decrease, $22,315,335.91, 
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Adapting State Constitution 


to Modern Conditions + + «+ + 
North Carolina Docu- 


Need for Rewriting 


ment in Interest of Giving 


Legislature Ade- 


quate Powers Described by Governor 


By O. MAX GARDNER 


Governor, State of North Carolina 


elapsed since our Constitution was 
written, North Carolina has changed 
from a conquered, devastated province 
to one of the proudest as well as one of 
the most forward-looking and progres- 
sive Commonwealths of the American 
Union. : 
Imperial in economic and social as- 
irations no less than in geographical 
extent, the North Carolina of today dif- 
fers from the North Carolina of 60 
ears ago as comparative prosperity 
differs from utter ruin and supreme 
confidence differs from hopeless de- 


spair. 


I: THE 60 SOME YEARS that have 


v 


But during all this period of develop- 
ment and change—a period during 
which the very economic center of 

ravity has shifted from the farm to 
the factory—there has been no material 
change in the fundamental organic law 
of the State as embodied in the Consti- 
tution. 

As change has come about, we have 
sought to pour the new wine of a new 
social and economic order into the old 
pottle which: not only had upon it the 
Jabel of 1868, but which was designed 
for the uses of an outworn age. 

There are some detailed and concrete 
reasons why a convention should be 
called to rewrite our fundamental or- 
ganic law as soon as possible. 

In the first place, this Constitution, 
in many of its essential features, is a 
yeconstruction Constitution. It is a 
serious reproach to the State that the 
war between the States should be des- 
ignated therein as a rebellion or insur- 
rection. North Carolina is the only one 
of the seceding States which has not re- 
written the State Constitution in full, 
since that period, to accord with the 
sentiment of the controlling element in 
the State. 

In the second place, this Constitution 
as originally written and, as it now 
exists, contains too many and too rigid 
restrictions upon the General Assembly 
in legislating for the public good. 

Of the executive officers of the State, 
the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
Secretary of State, Auditor, Treasurer, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the Attorney General still remain 
constitutional officers. In the judicial 
department, judges of the Supreme 
Court and of the superior courts and 
justices of the peace still remain con- 
stitutional officers, as also are the 
clerks of the Supreme Court and the 
clerks of the superior courts, solicitors, 
sheriffs, coroners and constables. 


v 


It is well to maintain the independ- 
ence of judges of the Supreme Court 
and the superior courts, by continuing 
them as constitutional officers. There 
js no reason, however, for the clerk of 
the Supreme Court and clerks of the 
superior courts, sheriffs, coroners, con- 
stables, and justices of the peace re- 
maining such constitutional officers. 

Here, the restriction upon the Legis- 
Jature is direct and positive. It cannot 
deal with these officers in such way as 
to carry out the demands of a modern 
and progressive civilization. 

If this is true, in regard to these 
county officers, much more must it be 
true in relation to the number of con- 
stitutional officers attached to the exec- 
utive department of the government, by 
the existing Constitution. Here, also, 
however, the restriction upon the Leg- 
jslature to deal with these offices and 
officeholders, in the way demanded by 
the best interests of the State, is so 
hampered and controlled that the Leg- 
jslature itself can do little. 

Again, the Constitution, as it now 
exists, is largely patchwork. 

The Homestead Exemption Act, now 
incorporated in section 3 of this article, 
js a makeshift, which really has not 
helped the mortgaged home owner, for 
jt is accompanied by so many provisos 
and conditions, that when we consider 
the high rate of taxation it prevents, as 
a general rule, the home owner from 
taking advantage of it. 

No one, unless some business neces- 
sity required, would lend money at the 
rate of interest allowed by the State 
and secured by a mortgage, when he 
has to pay taxes at the rate assessed. 
As a consequence, in the majority of in- 
stances, the home owner deals with 
mortgage loan companies, located out 
of the State of North Carolina and, con- 
sequently, pay no taxes at all upon the 
mortgage loan. 

v 


Finally, when the Constitution ceases 
to be a system of general rules and en- 
ters into particulars, legislative in their 
nature, it defeats its own purpose. 
There are so many means of avoiding 
these restrictions that, in many in- 
mance, they cease to be restriction 
at all. ; 

In others, though the letter of the 
Constitution may be obeyed, its reason 
and spirit is wholly disregarded. Take, 
for instance, section 12 of article 2. 
That requires, in as mandatory terms 
as can be used, that notice shall be 
given 30 days anterior to the passage 


of private laws. This provision of the 
Constitution is founded upon a sound 
and just principle. The Legislature 
should not enact*a private law without 
the public having been warned of the 
purpose to apply for it at least 30 days 
before its introduction. This is.a meas- 
ure of protection for the public. And 
yet, this section 12 now is a mere string 
of words, without any practical efficacy. 
It is disregarded wholly. 


v 
It is absolutely essential that the 
Constitution made, with minor excep- 
tions, 62 years ago should be made to 
a to the necessities of a modern 
ate. 


I think it has been shown. that in 
numerous particulars it does not and, 
to sum this up, the General Assembly 
of North Carolina cannot deal ade- 
quately with the officers of the execu- 
tive department of the State on account 
of restrictions contained in the present 
Constitution; it cannot deal adequately 
with the judicial department of the 
State on account of restriction found in 
the present Constitution, and it cannot 
deal adequately with the subordinate 
governmental agencies of the State on 
account of similar restrictions. It can- 
not, itself, legislate freely on account 
of the restrictive provision in the pres- 
ent Constitution. 


Modern constitutions have passed 
wholly beyond the principles upon 
which the original constitutions are 
based. This was caused by a distrust 
of members of the Legislature, distrust 
of their honest intentions and distrust 
of their ability to deal with modern 
conditions. While this distrust may 
have existed in North Carolina to a 
greater or less degree, it has not been 
justified by actual experience. 


v 

The truth is, the whole idea of a rep- 
resentative republic is the actual and 
immediate responsibility of public offi- 
cers to the people themselves. If the 
people accustom themselves to scrutin- 
izing. the acts of their legislators in- 
stead of relying upon some rigid con- 
stitutional provision, they will become 
better citizens of the State and their 
public officers will better serve them 
through this constant scrutiny. 


Scarlet Fever as 


Preventable 
Disease Dr. A. T. ed, 


Secretary, Board of 
Health, Commonwealth of 
Kentucky 


ACH NEW CASE of scarlet fever is 

derived from some previous case or 
“carrier” of this disease. The scarlet 
fever germ is present in the discharges 
from the nose and throat of such per- 
sons. 


A “carrier” is a person who harbors 
scarlet fever germs in his throat and 
nose and yet is not sick with the dis- 
ease because he is immune to it. When 
there is a discharge from the ears, as 
a result of ear complications, this .dis- 
charge also may be infectious. This is 
true of other pus discharges, as from 
abscesses. The scales from the skin 
are not infectious. 


Scarlet fever is transmitted to well 
persons by direet contact, as by kiss- 
ing; or by being sprayed with the in- 
fected nose and throat discharges, in 
the act of coughing, sneezing or talk- 
ing (droplet infection); or indirectly 
through various objects, such as drink- 
ing cups, candy, apples, pencils, pocket 
handkerchiefs, towels, and the like 
which are contaminated with fresh dis- 
charges from the mouth or nose of a 
case or carrier of scarlet fever. 


Within recent years a “skin test” has 
been developed to determine whether a 
person is immune or susceptible to 
scarlet fever. This test is called the 
Dick test (so named for the Dr. Dick 
who developed it), and is somewhat 
similar to the Schick test for determin- 
ing susceptibility to diphtheria. 

This test utilizes the toxin which has 
been produced by the scarlet fever 
germ. A minute amount of this toxin 
is injected into the skin of the forearm. 
If the child is susceptible, a red area 
from the size of a dime to a dollar will 
appear at the site of injection in about 
24 hours. If the child is immune to 
this disease there will be no area of 
reddening at the site of injection. 

In addition to using this toxin to test 
susceptibility to scarlet fever, larger 
amounts of the same toxin should be 
given to susceptible individuals to 
make them immune to this disease. At 
present five doses of scarlet fever toxin 
are given to susceptible persons, at 
weekly intervals, to protect them 
against the disease. If every person 
who is susceptible to scarlet fever was 
given these five doses of scarlet fever 
toxin there would be no more cases of 
this disease. 
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Growing Need of Relaxation 


on Part of Urban Population Said to Add to Their Social Value 
By L. F. KNEIPP 


Assistant Forester, Federal Forest Service 


scarcely a third of a century old. It 

came into being at a time when tim- 
ber utilization was the foundation of a 
great industrial structure upon which 
many States, counties and communities 
were vitally dependent for their con- 
tinued existence. 


This industry had been developed un- 
der pioneer conditions where the em- 
ployment of the natural resources for 
the development of social and political 
institutions and the quick liquidation 
of readily marketable natural assets 
was deemed essential to economic 
growth, regardless of the waste and 
ugly destruction of natural beauty 
which followed in its course. 


Foresters could not arbitrarily 
change the situation over night. The 
agencies with which they had to deal 
were concerned primarily with quick 
financial returns, and neither recog- 
nized nor accepted the indirect public 
values of forests as major considera- 
tions of forest management. Because 
they necessarily adapted themselves to 
existing industrial and economic cir- 
cumstances, foresters came to be re- 
garded as largely materialistic and mer- 
cenary in their point of view. 


But such a conclusion would be un- 
fair to foresters. While they yielded 
temporarily to circumstances, they had 
always before them the ultimate objec- 
tive of true forestry, of principles of 
forest land management through which 
such lands would yield the highest pos- 
sible social returns, esthetic and in- 
spirational as well as material. 

They looked forward to the time when 
forest utilization would leave the cut- 
over lands more thrifty and productive 
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. than they had been before, and after 


short intervals of time more beautiful 
and of higher recreational and inspira- 
tional quality. They envisioned the 
time when each forest would be placed 
upon a sustained yield basis, when cut- 
ting would proceed, compartment by 
compartment in definite and systematic 
programs through which there would 
be a minimum disturbance of the other 
forest values. 


They foresaw the time when the in- 
evitable slash and debris of logging 
operations would quickly be eliminated 
after cutting, when the denuded or de- 
pleted areas would be quickly refor- 
ested either naturally or by planting, 
when the productive capacity of the 
forest lands would be permanently safe- 
guarded by selective cutting, when the 
communities dependent upon forest 
utilization would become permanent and 
beautiful and capable of providing men 
and women with all the essentials of a 
well rounded out existence, rather than 
temporary and ugly and deficient in so- 
cial opportunities. 

The long sustained efforts of for- 
esters have borne surprising fruit. The 
millennium has not arrived. Forestry 
is not a generally accepted and applied 
practice over all timber prodycing 
lands, nor have all of. the defects of 
earlier days been eliminated. But it 
safely can be asserted that most en- 
couraging progress has been made and 
that the forestry of today and of the 
future constitutes a distinct adVance 
over the forestry of the past and holds 
out definite promise of ultimately re- 
deeming all social and economic obli- 


gations of the lands chiefly valuable 
for timber production. 

Under the new order which rapidly 
is taking form, the social and economic 
values of forests are no longer re- 
stricted exclusively to the production 
of timber supplies and the protection of 
watersheds. 

Other values, which though termed 
“intangible” are actually very - real, 
daily assume a newer and larger im- 
portance. They are the so-called “so- 
cial” values, inspirational, esthetic, 
recreational, and so on. 

Already a large part of our people 
regard these social values as far more 
important than the production of tim- 
ber or livestock. They feel, that as 
time goes on these values will fre- 
quently dominate the Nation’s. program 
of forest management. And it is easy 
to see why such a feeling so widely 
exists. 

Modern artists, blending their skill, 
their imagination and their social 
sense, now frequently picture the cities 
in which the people of the United 
States will in the future live and work 
and have their being. Dwelling places 
and workshops will tower into the skies, 
architectural masterpieces bewildering 
in their symmetry of form, and beauty 
of color and decoration. Within these 
cities daily existence will attain stand- 
ards of comfort, ease and hygiene far 
surpassing present-day conceptions. 
Mechanical servants will multiply in 
numbers and functions, and life will 
become increasingly a matter of quick 
mental coordination and reaction rather 
than of physical effort. 

But in this new environment the 
dominant note will be the achievement 
of men rather than the work of the 
Creator. The consequent detachment 
from close association with the myriad 
manifestations of nature will create in 
our future citizens hunger which will 
have to be satisfied, and men and 
women will turn more and more to the 
natural sources of inspiration and 
pleasure through which the tension of 
their mechanized existence can be re- 
laxed and their physical and mental 
faculties truly recreated. 

This is no visionary statement. In 
our larger cities this condition already 
exists in a striking degree and is rec- 
ognized by progressive foresters as a 
major factor which hereafter largely 
must influence their plans of forest 
land management. 

Foresters are now keenly alive to the 
growing social and economic impor- 
tance of these indirect returns from 
forestry. The Federal Forest Service 
already recognizes it in providing out- 
door recreation on the national forests, 
and in setting aside certain primitive 
areas to be kept forever in their wild, 
natural state. 

The production of the largest volume 
of timber in the least time and at the 
lowest expense will always, of course, 
be a prime purpose of forest manage- 
ment, but coordinate with that purpose 
and frequently transcending it will, be 
also the purpose of deriving from the 
forests for the use and enjoyment of 
the people of the United States the larg- 
est practicable degree of inspirational, 
educational, and recreational service, 
so that all of the people of this great 
and growing Nation may draw from its 
forests renewed appreciation of nature, 
of life and of the homeland. 


at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 


How New Jersey Provides 


‘for Aged Dependents + + + » 


State Law Gives Authority to Counties to Es- 
tablish Welfare Houses and Provides for In- 
spection of Public and Private Homes 


By WILLIAM J. ELLIS 


Commissioner, Department of Institutions and Agencies, State of New Jersey 


pendence upon the care and help 

of others are a sure challenge to 
the good will and generosity of friends 
and family. But old age overtakes some 
whose kin are unable to aid. Failing 
strength finds others with no support in 
natural family ties. 

There is nothing dishonorable in the 
reliance of the aged upon the assist- 
ance of those who are possessed of 
physical and material strength. Whether 
this is the result of misfortune or im- 
providence, or the result of years of 
self-sacrifice for children and others, it 
is seldom that the aged and needy fail 
to arouse a spirit of understanding and 
sympathy. 


Oe AGE, declining strength, de- 
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Until comparatively recently little 
public consideration was given to the 
needy aged. The provision made for 
their care was principally in the alms- 
house. Changing ‘health, social, eco- 
pe. and industrial conditions have 

rought about significant changes and 
have necessitated modern methods of 
treatment which are steadily being 
adopted. 

Modern living conditions have to a 
great extent relieved the general pop- 
ulation of the danger of infectious dis- 
ease, such as smallpox. Infant and 
child welfare movements have lowered 
child mortality rates considerably. 
Present public health practices are con- 
ducive to prolonging the span of life of 
the general population. 

In 1920 the number of persons in the 
United States over 65 years of age num- 
bered nearly 5,000,000, representing an 
increase of nearly 1,000,000 since 1910. 

Although the number of aged people 
has increased, the opportunities for 
self-support have seriously decreased 
due to changing industrial conditions. 
It is more and more difficult for the 
man over 50 to find a job or even to 
retain employment. Such a situation 
makes old age security an especially 
pressing problem. 

The increased longevity of the pop- 
ulation does not indicate necessarily 
the decrease of all physical and mental 
disabilities among aged people. In fact, 
the problem of the dependent aged to- 
day is in a large measure a problem of 
the chronically ill. 
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A recent census of almshouse in- 
mates showed that 54.7 per cent were 
completely incapacitated for further 
work; one-third were capable of doing 
light work and only 7.1 per cent were 
classified as able-bodied. The figures 
indicate that, to a large extent, those 
in the almshouses are not there because 
they are lazy or shiftless ne’er-do-wells, 
but rather because they are physically 
or mentally handicapped. ’ 

The problem of aged persons in New 
Jersey is much like that of the rest of 
the country. On the basis of the recent 


Removal of Party 
Emblems from 
Judicial Ballots 


James B. Cullison 
Justice of the Supreme 
Court, State of Oklahoma 


THE COMMITTEES on judicial re- 

form of the State Bar of Oklahoma 
have at various times recommended 
“That the nomination and election of 
judges be on nonpartisan ballots on 
which no party emblem or designation 
shall appear.” 

I can think of no amendment to our 
election laws of so great importance to 
the people generally as this proposed 
amendment. 

Under our form of government the 
sovereign power of Nation and State is 
vested in the people, but in practice the 
power has been delegated to the judi- 
ciary of the Nation and State. 

The legislative branch of Nation 
and State is clothed with power to en- 
act and provide for the execution of 
laws, but the courts are clothed with 
supreme power, to determine whether 
or not said laws are constitutional, and 
when and how laws can or should be 
enforced by the executive authority. 
It is, therefore, apparent that all rights 
of the people are, in the last analysis, 
vested in the courts. 

No immoral or dishonest man should 
ever be nominated, elected, or permitted 
to serve as a judge of any court. A 
vast majority of our citizenship stilf 
favor and demand righteous govern- 
ment and possess sufficient intelligence 
and natural integrity to nominate and 
elect efficient men to preside over our 
courts. 

Experience and observation teach 
us that political parties, in the main, 
are controlled by a few leaders only; 
that the political leaders are able to 
whip into line the good and bad of both 
parties, thereby making it possible to 
elect unworthy men to office. 
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census, it is estimated that there are 
160,000 persons in New Jersey 65 years 
of age or over, and 100,000 at 70 years 
or over. 


Dr. W. J. Monaghan, of the Hudson 
County Hospital, says that a large pro- 
portion of the population of county @ 
almshouses is made up of persons 
classed as chronic invalids. Little pro- 
vision can be made for this group of 
patients in general hospitals and they 
are usually transferred to the county 
almshouse. 4 
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New Jersey has attempted to meet 
the problem of the needy aged through 
the Welfare Act (revision of the Poor 
Law) of 1924, which is highly ranked 
among the most progressive pieces of 
social legislation. It is the result of 
the labor of an able, representative 
commission, which for several years 
worked upon the plans for modernizing 
poor relief in New Jersey. 

This act provides for the establish- 
ment of a welfare house by the board 
of freeholders of any county for the 
care and maintenance of the needy poor 
within the county. The municipalities 
of the county may cooperate in the plan 
if they are willing and the municipal 
almshouses may be abolished. 

When the board of freeholders have 
determined to establish a welfare house 
they appoint a welfare board of seven 
members serving without compensation 
who are responsible for the adequate 
care of the dependent aged who may 
be committed to the welfare house. 

The county institutions in New Jer- 
sey are generally well managed and the 
officials give kind and sympathetic 
treatment to about 3,000 patients. Many 
of them, however, are seriously over- 
crowded and do not have adequate pro- 
visions to care for the chronically ill 
patients. Because of the overcrowding 
many of the institutions present fire 
hazards. The majority of the institu- 
tions also require increased facilities 
for occupational therapy and for recre4 
ation. Several counties at the present 
time are planning to improve the provi- 
sions for the needy aged. 

The New Jersey Welfare Act also 
provides for the appointment. of over- 
seers of the poor by the governing 
bodies of the municipalities of the 
State. These overseers are responsible 
for the relief of persons in their dis- 
tricts. They must determine first of all, 
whether the applicant is deserving of 
relief, whether he has relatives that are 
chargeable by law with his~ support, 
and whether he has a legal settlement 
in the State or county. 


Vv 
A section of the 1924 act which has 
genuine possibilities for relieving the 
worthy, dependent aged provides that 


’ if adult poor persons own the property 


where they reside, in whole or in part, 
it is possible through the Welfare Act 
for the court to grant them relief. This 
relief cannot exceed $200 per year per 
person in their own homes. With very 
slight amendment this progressive leg- 
islation passed seven years ago holds 
possibilities for relief for the needy and 
aged of the State. 


In addition to the county almshouses 
and welfare houses, New Jersey cares 
for many of its aged in State soldiers’ 
homes ; other homes are sponsored by 
religious, fraternal, private benevolent 
organizations. There are about 50 such 
homes throughout the State, 

Through the Division of Inspection 
of the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, New Jersey affords added 
protection and security for the aged. 
This division regularly inspects county 
almshouses, hospitals, and private in- 
stitutions for the aged to determine the 
type of treatment rendered the patients. 
In the case of private institutions cer- 
tain minimum standards of care are set 
by the Department which must be ob- 
served by the institution in order to 
operate. 

A limited number of the aged in New 
Jersey are provided for through pension 
and retirement plans. 

Through the Welfare Act, through 
public and private philanthropy, New 
Jersey offers numerous possibilities for 
constructive social work among the 
needy aged. Many of the State welfare 
leaders, however, have felt that old age 
security would be more effectively and 
completely achieved through a state- 
wide system of old age pensions or 
relief. 
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A commission to study problems of 
municipal, county and State pensions 
and public agencies for the relief of 
dependency has been appointed by the 
Governor and at the present time is en- 
gaged in a thorough survey of the situ- 
ation. 

The report of the commission will 
show the extent of old age dependency 
in the State, the available facilities for 
relief, the need for the extension of 
existing facilities and the need for the 
creation of new ones. This commission 
is expected to render its report and to 
Suggest legislation at the present ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 
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